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Dog  and 
Lamb  Proof. 


**  Cyclone "    Spring-Coil    Fence. 

Weather. — The  fence  is  made  of  befitqualily  wire,  ^^alranined.  Moiitare  doei  not  affect  it 
Expanciiiii  and  contraction  eaiiaed  by  changes  in  temperature  are  prorided  for  by  arimpi  in  the 
hurizdiital  lines.     Once  up  the  fence  needs  no  after  straining. 

Stock.— The  crimps  make  the  fence  elastic.  Stock  rashinK  it  are  thrown  back,  and  both  ttoek  and 
fence  are  uninjured.     The  cross  ties,   1  ft.   apart,  make  a  perfect  web,  through  which  no  stock  can  rau. 

Accidents. — Should  a  breach  occur,  only  the  part  touched  is  afTected.  The  rest  of  the  lenoe 
remains  taut. 

The  Fence  is  sent  out  in  rolli  of  6  chains,  and  may  be  had  in  Tarioas  heights  and  spaoings. 

CYCLONE    WOYEN-WIRE    FENCE    &    GATE    Co., 

SWANSTOy    STREET,    MELBOURNE    (Corner  of  Kranklin  Street  i  Send  for  CalaloBue. 

New  Zealand  :    39   St.    Asaph    Street,    Christchurch. 


Books  for   Grown-ups. 

For  itndioM*  men  or  women  anzioos  to  improre  their  education,  or  adrance  in  poiition, 
the  following    list  of    books  will  be  foand    Tery  ralnable.       We    will  gladly  reply  to    en- 
qairies  aaking  farther  particulars,   and   send  the  book   selected   post  free   at  prices  qnotad. 
If  yon  hare  not  a  library,   commence   t«  form   a  QOOD  one  to-day  : — 

Connectives  of  English  Speech,  6s.  6d. 

English   Synonyms,   Antonyms  and    Prepo.sitions,   6s.    8d. 

Foreign  Classics  in   English  1  Wilkinson',  £1    19s. 

Literature:  Its   Principles  and   Problems  (Hunt),  5s.  8d. 

John   Brown  and   His  Men,  6s.  8d. 

William   Lloyd  (jarrlson,  6s.   6d. 

Supplement  to  the  Standard   Dictionary,    ijs.  64. 

John  a.   Whittier,  6s.  6d. 

Frederick    Douglass.   6s.  6d. 

Wendell   Phillips,  6s.   6d. 

Cyclopedia  of  Practical  Quotations,   I3S.  6d. 

The  Standard  Office  Dictionary,   las.  6d. 


THE  MANAGER  "  Review  of  Review*/'  T.  &  G.  Life  BoildioK,  Swantton  St.,  Melboarnt. 


The    Review    of   Reviews. 


Ixxxi. 


International  Syndicate.'i 
The  Examination  of  Census  Jobs  Applicants  lias  begun 
—News  Item. 


EVeryoneM/  says  I'm  a 
bouncing  m  fat  baby  and 
Doctor    says    it's    due    to 

Firm,  round  chubbiness  is  what  your  baby 
should  have,  not  folds  of  flabby  fat  without 
any  beauty  about  them.  Those  loose  folds  are 
a  sign  that  all  is  not  well.  Baby  is  not 
getting  proper  nourishment,  and  he  needs  all 
you  can  give  him.  .-^ny  appearance  of  wasting 
should  be  seen  to,  and  instant  trial  made  of 
NEAVE'S    FOOD. 

The  youngest  and  most  delicate  child  loves 
Neave's,  and  it  is  not  only  acceptable  but 
safe  in  every  case. 

A  FREE  SAMPLE  TIM  and  valuable  BmkUt, 

^*  Hints  about  B<thy''  will  he  sent  to  every  applicant 

luentioning  tills  publication, 

JOSIAH  R.  NEAVE  fi  CO., 

Fordingbridge,   HANTS. 
Sold  in  1/-  and  2/6  tins,  and  4d.  paclcets. 


ESPERANTO  STUDENTS. 

Esperanto  Manual,  Indispensable  to  Stadents, 
as. 

Motteau's    Esperanto- English    Dictionary, 
1         as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

O'Connor's  English- Esperanto  Dictionary, 
as.  6d.  (as.  8d.  posted). 

Rhodes'  New  English- Esperanto  Diction- 
ary, 6s.  (6s.  6d.  posted.) 

Esperanto  for  the  Million,  3d. 

Le  Sercado  por  la  Ora  Saflano  (The  Qolden 
Fleece),  ^A.  (pd.  posted). 

Pocket  Vocabulary  (English- Esperanto),  3d. 

The  British  Esperantist  :  a  Monthly 
Journal  in  English  and  Esperanto. 
Annual  Subscription,  4s. 


Send    to    "  REVIEW   OF   REVIEWS," 

T.  &  a.  Building,  Swanston  Street, 

Melbourne. 
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HEARNE'S    Bronchitis    Cure. 

THE     FAMOUS     REMRDY    FOR 

COUGHS,     BRONCHITIS.    PNEUMONIA.    PLEURISY, 
ASTHMA    and    CONSUMPTION. 


BRONCHITIS    and    PM:L.«0NIA 

CI  KiD     >T 

Hearne'*   Bronchitis   Cure. 


ArrBR    OTHER   TREATMENT    HAD   FAILED. 
Mr.   W.   0.   He.Tme.     De.ir  Sir.— From   a  itritl  tcnM  of 
<alr    I    f»cl   th.1t    I    •bmild   piililiih    llie   followinB   ttjUA- 
Bent.  *«   that   otliem    mav    knuw    whiit    l«>  tlo    when    the 


awful   fu;!   !•  etidp- 
loet: — In  Soptemb. 
time  three  7e.tr«.   i 
tog  October  waa  ati...  .v<  ■< 
Oonireetion  of  the  Lunicf 
qualities    doctor    of    hicti 
wa*    not    iuorcBsful     in 
illDMi.      On    S.niiril.iy. 
that  her   life   iraa   in  il.. 
bope  fur  her.     For  oikIi 


l.inicer  of   being 

aged    at    that 

I  III   the  follow. 

.-    l*ii<Mimonia  and 

Mie  w.tB  .iiToiidC'l   hj  a  legally 

iiiilinc      Inn     hi»    treatment 

' '  '•     t-r-icrcfB     of     the 

•.    iWf.    be   taid 

was   very   little 

,.    ,.  .;    .  .K..'.a  «he  bad   been 

fi  nut  rated  by  OiiiiKh.  Pain  and  Fe\cr.  and  wai  lying 
ike  a  lUitue  unroim-ioui.  At  thii  auice  I  wa<  per- 
foaded  by  a  friend  lo  obtain  Hearnea  Rronrhilis  Cure, 
with  iU  auiillary  mcdi.inc  for  llie  Feter  and  Congee- 
tion  of  the  LiinEa.  ai  directed  in  the  Catalogue  of 
Medicine*  whuh  accomi-'  ■-  ■■•■>'  i.—  'i-  •'  the  Bron- 
cbltia  Cure.     I   gare  thi-  and  there 

waa   an    inmprr»Temerit    '  '    Hi'arne"a 

Bronchitia    Cure         The     ......        z.iipd     after 

each  doae  of  the  medicine,     in  a   wocn  but  w.ta  ncrfoctly 
free  from   the  Pneumonia.  C"ini:e»tiori.   C-.i.Kh.   I'ain   and 


Fever,  and  waa  well.  ei'«'p' 
a    fortnight    ahe    waa    ((. 
aplrndid    health,    and    a' 
aaking   !■•■■    ■'  <■'■'•■  ■■...■ 
be   aupi' 
have    « 

•aatcbe.1    ..... ::^... 

folly. 


xhc  waa  atill  weak.     In 

red.    and    ia    now    in 

n    ever.      Any    pera.»n 

..-.5    grand    medicine   can 

y   of    my    noiglili'Mira    who 

il     cRrcia        If     .ibaohiiely 

early    grave  -  Voiira    crat*. 

D.  QAKDINEK. 


Police  Sutlon.  OmIodk  Eaat.  Feb.  S,  1908. 


BRONCHITIS. 


k    SUFFERER    73    YEARS    OF    AOB. 

THOROrOHI.V    OTRED    BY    TWO    noTTI.F.S    OF 
HEARNEB     BRONCHITIS     CURE 

IMMEDIATE    REMf^F     EFFKCT    WOXDERFDI- 
Mr     llearne      Sir.— I    waa    verv    ill    with    Iiitluena.**   and 


Br 
Br 
rr 

oil . 

I 

til  - 

ni.ii. 


RMdy  Creek.  Virlorta. 


■'■  d  ine  to  try  your 

ni(«    imineaiale 

■lie    I    am    thor- 

....,.•   w.>Tiderful 

.ke    iiae   of 

<'flt    of    hu- 

THOMAS    R.    TEEZISB 


PNEUMONIA    and    PLEURISY 

ci  hii>    ar 

Hearne'i   Bronchitis  Cur*. 


AFTER    OTHER    TREATMENT    HAD    FAILED. 

ft.  South   Oeelong.    in 

»>n    making    it    qait« 

■  -;iil  in  curing  a  aerioua 

•..1   .  1*1'  »hf!.    ttu'  medicine  dirociiona  and 

a  legally  qualilled  doctor  bad  failed,  etate 


I.  Pr 
Tiew  «•' 
cle.vr  w 

ai  ! 

tr. 

an 

My   «...  ,   11.  ■ 
atleiided   by 
bun    to    bo    - 
atoppage  of 
treatment, 
doctor   proi.. 
tb«  child  coir  I   I     ' 
Mr.    W.    O.    Il.-.rne 
Hearne'a   Broit-I'i'i* 
cording   to  ;! 
of    it-      Tlie 
Heame'a    Br 
each    day    fr. 
and    within 
Pneumonn    . 
eatiafactoriiy 


1 


ght  yeara.  had  been 

..  tor.   who  pronounced 

tiia.    Pletiriay    and    a 

Under   the    docliir'a 

(;..>t     worao.     and     Ibe 

'«•      He   told    me   that 

i\r       \T    inm  i:;itfe   I  obtained  from 

Chemiat.    of    (ie<-long.    a    Uiltio    of 

Oiire.   and   gave  it   u>  the  child,  ac- 

\:t   which   an-Miiiany   e.ich    bottle 

ived    after    tlio    aecond    d<iee    of 

ir..      He    roMMnued     to     improve 

f    Heariioa    Medicine   alone. 

Ivan    free    from    the    Cough. 

.iinl  the  Urine  waa  paaaing 

._         in    .111  .if  bed  at  the  end  of  a  week. 

completeJy  recovered,  and  he  ii  now  in  perfect   health 

PRUDENCE    MKRB 
Oarr.«treet.  South  Oeelong.  Feb.  6,  19V8.     % 


CONSU.MPTION. 


TOO   ILL  TO   LEAVE   HIS  BED. 


A    CX)MP1.ETE    CURE 


Mr.  W.  O    |i-.r„. 
ahoiil  the  w 
my  cjiBP      .\ 
Ural    the    c-i., 
woree.  and  I  Itwnnio 
iweala 


!>..  ,r  «.r.-I   am  wmtr   •.»  l»ll  yoo 

ir  medic;-  "     'ed    In 

■    .i;.i    1    bf.;  .  At 

crc.     hut     .;     -  V     got 

very    wc.ik   and   tri'ilbicl   wr.li    night 

pa4n     in     my     cheat,     and     great     oiiaiititica     of 

II..      •i.\  .  r  .  ....      ll.i.r.i      w:i«      hlood      III      the 

'  r    a    d.H-tor. 
w-  'I.    and    van- 

ciua     ..  ^ ■  hoiM   benefit 

It  waa  at  lliia  •i.iilc  III..I  1  ll».>rd  ol  y.Mir  Bronchitia 
Cure,  and  aent  to  you  for  a  i..>iirae  of  the  medicine 
Whi-M  .1  Arrn,.,i  I  w.».  ;.«,  ill  %,  ii».i\f.  my  bed.  but  1 
(N .  ..•-!■       V    inipr'>Ted 

I  ■      '    ■    .   1  me  V.1I1  enit 

b  .  '  .    ;    r     » 11.,  ii    ac  cpt     my 

Tery   l>eai  (liaiika      ^<oira  sraiefuliy.  J.  BI.AIB. 

Weelminater  Bridge-road.  B  E..  londoo. 


Beware  of  Imitations  !  The  rreat  aucces*  of  HEARNE'S  Bronchitia  Cure 
ha«  indticcd  a  number  nl  iini<-incipU-d  pcrnona  to  m.ike  Imil.ttion*.  c.ich  cnllins  hi*  medicine 
"Bronchitis  Cure,"  witli  the  >ilii,i.t  o«  dcccivInK  the  unsuspcclinK.  and  so  Kclting  a  sale  for  an 
article  whi-h  ha.s  none  «l  llie  benedci.tl  elfecti  th.it  MI:aKM;'S  Bronchitis  Cure  ha«.  Conse- 
quently it  has  beciiinc  necessary  lo  draw  your  atlcnllon  to  this  l.ict.  and  to  requeat  yoo,  In 
your  own  interchM.  to  be  pnrliciilar  lo  ask  for  IIIIAWM  'S,  and  ace  thai   >ou   Ret   It. 

HEARNE'S  B«nNCmiiS  ClKi;.  Sm.Tll  Siie,  J  6;  larRc  Sl/c,  46  Sold  by  all  Chemlsta 
and  .Medicine  Vendors,  and  by  the  Proprietor.  \V.  II.  HIiARNE,  Chcmint.  lIcelonK,  Victoria. 
Forwarded  to  any  address  when  not   obi.iinable  locally. 

NOTICE.  -Hearne's  Bronchltli  Cure  No.  1a  does  NOT  oontain  any 
Morphia  or  any  Opium  wh.t.iever.  It  i«  equally  beneHoial  for  the  youngest 
child    and    tha    mr»«t.    a^od    person. 
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[Wnlin-  Jacob  (Stuttyait). 

The  Russian  Bear:  "I  wish  to  announce  definitely  to 
the  world  at  large  that  I  really  haven't  the  slightest  in- 
tention of  declaring  war  on  Japan.' 


TilE    COMFORT    OF    HOT-WATER    HEATINa- 

Heating  of  Buildings* 

A  prominent  American  Naval  Officer,  referring 
to  Melbourne  during  the  visit  of  the  Fleet,  said  : 
"  Ycur  buildings  arc  fearfully  cold." 

Open  fires,  gas  fires,  and  kerosene  heaters  can- 
not warm  our  apartments,  and  the  latter  are 
unhealthy.  Hot  Water  Heating  is  the  only 
method  available  for  warming  ordinary  buildings 
if  health  and  economy  are  considered. 

Write  for  Book— which  is  free— illustrating 
and  explaining  the  "Ideal"  Hot  Water  Heating 
System. 

JOHN  DANKS  &  SON  PROPRIETARY  LIMITED 

391  Bourke  Street,  Melbourne. 
Installed  throughout  our  own  offices. 


4> 


EVERY  HOUSEHOLD  AND  TRAVELLING  TRUNK  OUGHT  TO  CONTAIN  A  BOTTLE  OF 


ENO'S   'FRUIT  SALT' 


A  SIMPLE   REMEDY  FOR   PREVENTING   AND   CURING 
BY   NATURAL   MEANS 

All  Functional  Derangements  of  the  Liver,  Temporary  Con- 
gestion arising  from  Alcoholic  Beverages,  Errors  in  Diet. 
Biliousness,  Sick  Headache,  Giddiness,  Vomiting,  Heartburn, 

Sourness  of  the  Stomach,  Constipation,  Thirst. 

SklH  Eruptions,  Boils,  Feverish  Cold  with  High  Temperature 

and  Qulclc  Pulse,  Influenza,  Throat  Affections 

and  Fevers  of  All  Kinds. 


INDIGESTION.  BILIOUSNESS,  SICKNESS.  &ic.-"  t  have  often  thought  of  writing  to 
tell  you  what  '  FRUIT  SALT  '  has  done  for  me.  I  used  to  be  a  perfect  martyr  to  Indigestion  and  Bil- 
iousness. About  six  or  seven  years  back  my  husband  suggested  I  should  try  'FRUIT  S.\LT.'  I  did  so, 
and  the  result  has  been  marveilloua.  I  never  have  the  terrible  pains  and  sickness  I  used  to  have:  I  can 
eat  almost  anything  now.  I  always  keep  it  in  the  house  and  recommend  it  to  my  friends,  as  it  is  such 
an  invaluable   plck-me-np   If   jou   liay*   a   h«adax:h«,  or  don't  feel  just  rigbt. 

Tours  truly  (August  8,  1900)." 


The  effect  of   ENO'S  'FRUIT  SALT'   on  a  Disordered,  Slesplesa  and  Feverish  Condition  Is  simply  marvellous. 
It  Is,  In  fact.  Nature's  Own  Remedy,  and  an  Unsurpassed  One. 

CAUTION.— Ses  Capsuls  marked  Eno's  '  Trviit  Salt.'     Without  It  you  have  a  WORTHLESS   IMITATION. 
Prepared  only  by  J.  C.  ENO,  Ltd.,  at  ths  "FRUIT  SALT"  WORKS,  LONDON,  by  J.  C.  ENO'S  Patent,     ga 


>>»»»*»a^»a»<^»»*i>*>=»*M»»»«i»*M*M*Mi>»»»»»*»»»»>i»»>**^^^^a»^^^^aai^ 
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■\   OMrmil    (ts    IS(  AM    MIDISG   *ND   MAS\(j(MlM   i4H  pajjcs'  » RtE. 


Ihe 


.ailcnburgs  Foods. 


Th«  *AI>«nburYi~  Foodt  |iv«  Sir«n|ih  »nd  SumirM.  %i\6  tupptf  •J'  t^**  *•  r»qu«p»d  for  ih«  fornution 
or  firm  n«»h  and  bona  Thsy  promou  p«rfa««  h«aJih.  and  itv«  fr»>do«n  from  di|a«Uv«  trouble* 
and    tha    d>%orx<rrt   cofnmon    to   eh>ldran    H4   oa    fann^MosM   feoda  aondanaad   irnlk.  ot   tvan   cow's  milk 

Al  I  FN   .\   H  \MM  f{\S   I  t(l..  I  ()M)0\.  and  Bridge  A  l.nflus-sls..  SYHNEY, 


FROOTOIDS 

For    Headache,     Indijrestion,    Constipation    and    Biliousness. 

The  immense  number  of  orders  for  Frootoiiis,  sent  by  post  direct  to  the  Proprietor,  is  con- 
vincing proof  that  the  Pulilic  appreciate  their  splendid  curing  power  over  the  above-named  codd 
plaints.  They  are  elegant  in  ajipearance,  pleasant  to  take,  and,  what  is  of  the  utmost  impor 
tADce,  are  thoroughly  reliable  in  affording  quick  relief. 

Frootoids  are  immensely  more  valuable  than  an  ordinary  aperient,  in  so  far  that  they  not 
only  act  as  an  aperient,  but  do  remove  from  the  blood,  (issues  and  internal  organs,  waste 
poisonous  matter  that  is  clogging  them  and  choking  the  channels  that  lead  to  and  from  them. 
The  beneficial  effects  of  Frootoids  are  evident  at  once  by  the  disappearance  of  headache,  the 
head  becoming  clear,  and  a  bright,  cheery  sense  of  perfect  health  taking  the  place  of  sluggish, 
depressed  feelings,  by  the  liver  acting  properly,  and  by  the  food  being  pro[K'rly  digested. 

P'rootoids  are  the  proper  Ji)erient  medicine  to  take  when  any  Congestion  or  Blood  Poison  i» 
present,  or  wh«-n  C'i'iig<stion  of  the  Brain  or  Apoplexy  is  present  or  threatening.  They  have 
been  tested,  and  have  been  proved  to  affcrd  quick  relief  in  such  rases  when  other  aperients  have 
not  done  any  good  at  all.  It  is  of  the  utmost  importance  that  this  should  be  borne  in  mind,  for 
in  such  cases  to  take  an  ordinary  aperient  is  to  waste  time  and  |x:irait  of  a  serious  illness  becoming 
fatal. 

Frootoids  act  splendidly  on  the  liver,  and  quickly  cure  bilious  attacks  that  "  antibilious 
pills"  make  worse.  Man\  people  have  been  made  sick  and  ill  by  "  aniibilious  pills"  who  could 
have  been  cure<l  at  once  by  Frootoids.  People  should  not  allow  themselves  to  be  duped  into  con 
tracting  a  medicine  taking  habit  by  being  persuaded  to  take  daily  doses  with  each  meal  of  so- 
called  indigestion  curb's  that  do  NOT  cure.  Frootoids  have  l>e<'n  subjected  to  extensive  tests,  and 
have  in  every  case  proved  successful  in  completely  curing  the  complaints  named. 

The  orditwry  adult  d()S<'  of  Frootoids,  of  which  there  are  7^  in  a  bottle,  is  2  to  4 — more  ci 
leu  as  required— taken,  preferably  at  liedtinie,  when  conslip.it<  d.  or  at  the  nsmmencement  of  an> 
other  disease  requiring  .in  aiwri'-nt,  r5  an  auxiliary  with  thi'  si*  1  i.il  meilicine  necess.iry  for  tht- 
caae.     A  const ip.Ti<if  h.Th:!     if  ■  ;'Ietely  cur«ii  if  ili<-  p.ilicnt  will  on  each  occasion, 

when  suffering,  t.ike  .1  il   v-  .  f   :  of    an    ordinary    ajK-rienl  ;    making   the    interval 

between   th<-  taking  of  <  .i- h   o  r   and   t lie  dose  .smaller.     The  patie- :   thus  gradually  be 

Com«-«  in<lepend«-nl  of  Ap'-rii-iu   '•  ■  ». 

For  sale  by  learlin^  Chemists  .ind  Storekeepers.  Retail  price,  1/6.  If  your  Chemist  or 
Storeke«*per  has  not  got  them,  ask  him  to  get  them  for  you.  If  not  obtainable  locally,  send 
direct  In  the  Propriitnr.  \V.  d.  HF.ARNE.  Chemist.  Goeloog,  Victoria. 

NOTICE.— Tbo  ■•••'.  in  FROOTOIDS  are  of  the  VERY  BEST  QUALITV.  and  con- 
sist, amongst  other  i;  of  the  active  principle  of   each  of   FIVE  different   MKDICAL 

FRUITS  and  ROOI  .s.  s mhined  and  proportioned  in  a  particular  way  that  a  far  BETTER 

result  is  obt.iined  than  from  an  ordiiviiry  ajM-r'M'nt. 
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THE   HEART    OF    THE   ANTARCTIC. 


The  Story  of  the  British  Antarctic  Expcdftion,  1907=1909. 

jt      A    RECORD    OF    BRITISH    PLUCK    AND    ACHIEVEMENT.    J^ 

Bv  E.  H.  Shackleton,  C.V.O. 


THERE  is  no  need  to  tell  who  Lieutenant 
Shackleton  is  or  what  his  book  describes.  His 
marvellous  dash  for  the  South  Pole  has  thrilled  the 
world,  and  he  himself,  modest,  retiring,  a  typical 
Briton,  is  now  being  lionised  in  an  almost  unpre- 
cedented way.  We  all  know  what  the  book  is  about, 
but,  with  the  exception  of  a  handful  of  privileged 
persons,  no  one  yet  knows  whether  the  wonderful 
storv  is  told  in  a  way  to  grip  the  attention  of  the 
reader  or  whether  it  is  befogged  with  technical  mat- 
ter and  overloaded  with  insignificant  details,  a  forest 
of  achievements  which  canncii  be  properly  discerned 
because  of  the  trees  of  minor  events  and  experiences. 


snow  blindness,  dysentery,  and  bruises  innumerable, 
staggering  along  on  the  last  day,  starving,  half-frozen, 
gasping  for  breath  in  the  rarefied  atmosphere  of  the 
gigantic  plateau  10,000  feet  high,  on  which  they  were 
the  only  living  things,  but  indomitable  and  deter- 
mined to  place  the  Union  Jack  nearest  the  Polo 
These  men  are  our  countrymen.  Britons  every  one. 
Who  dare  say  that  our  race  is  declining  when  it  pro- 
duces men  like  these?" 

Further  description  of  the  way  in  which  the  sub- 
ject is  treated  is  unnecessary.  The  work  is  in  two 
volumes,  7J  s  10,  the  first  having  269  pages  of  text, 
the  second  238.  and  180  pages  of  appendices,   contri- 


Fortunately  we  have  before  us  the  opinion  of  a 
great  critic  who  has  read  the  proofs  of  the  book.  He 
says,  "  I  have  seldom  read  so  human  a  document. 
Every  line  throljs  with  the  straightforward  earnest- 
ness of  one  who  has  been  universally  hailed,  as  above 
everything  else,  as  '  a  man.'  The  book  grips  the 
reader  from  the  first,  paragraph  to  the  last.  Its 
charm  lies  in  its  simple  style,  and  lack  of  technical 
details.  If  it  were  not  for  the  splendid  appendices 
the  book  would  have  little  sciencinc  value,  but  as  it 
is  it  stands  easily  first  amongst  books  on  the  Polar 
regions.  The  plain,  unvarnished  diary  kept  from  day 
to  day  by  Lieutenant  Shackleton  of  his  prodigious 
journey  of  within  ninety-seven  miles  of  the  Pole  will 
take  its  place  as  the  epic  of  Polar  exploration.  No 
one  could  read  through  the  record  of  the  super- 
human efforts  against  the  arrayed  forces  of  nature 
without  a  choking  in  the  throat,  and  a  feeling  of  in- 
tense pride  in  these  four  men  who  risked  their  lives 
crossing  ghastly  crevasses,  struggling  forward  often 
at  the  rate  of  only  a  few  hundred  yards  an  hour, 
against  a  howling  blizzard,  on  quarter  rations,  with- 
out a  full  meal  in  over  three  months,  suffering  from 


bated   by   the  scientific   members  of  the   exploration, 
dealing  with  the  scientific  results  obtained. 

Nine  cameras  were  taken  by  the  "  Nimrod,"  and 
some  of  the  explorers  must  have  been  adepts  in  their 
use,  for  the  photographs  are  magnificent. 
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The  I'assln^  o( 
Ihc  kinii. 


Melbourne,  Mjy  Ji,  1910. 
Sorrow  oversprcml  Australasia  like 
a  pall  on  the  morning  of  Satur 
day,  7th  May,  when  the  news  came 
from  London  that  King  Kdward  the 
.Suvcnii)  Had  passed  away  shortly  before  midnight 
on  the  6th.  The  only  intimation  that  had  been 
r-xfived  of  his  illness  was  in  the  newspapers  of  the 
•  •Miiiiig  before.  To  many,  inik'»»d.  the  news  of  his 
iUiM^-  came  on  the  morning  of  the  Saturday. 
Tlpiu^h  tho  h\in»«tin  of  Ins  health  was  then  serious 
<f.  .11.     •  anxi.-t\.  it  diil  not  prepare 

.iiiv.  ;.■    t  shock    wiiicli    was   received 

wiv  !i  .in  hour  or  two  later  there  came  the  news  of  his 
(]•  It  ;.  To  those  born  and  bred  in  Australasia,  the 
i!'  it  1  of  the  King  seomeil  proluKly  a  different  thing 
t.i  Aii.it  it  would  do  to  those  brought  up  under  the 
shil.w  of  the  throne.  To  the  latter  he  is  a  m.in. 
iiior.-  iir  less  human,  according  as  he  i.s  viewol  from 
'l^— •  quarters.  To  most  of  those  in  far-off  lands, 
liiMii.;  Hi  \.r  i'jme  close  to  him  even  geographically, 
!,.•   1-    -liii    ,1  !  !,'ci   with   an   atmosphere  of   romance. 

1:    .  ^  iiion.  the  one 

who  in  ills  pcraoii  act-,  a  t.i'  ween  the  dif- 

f'-fnt  pnrf«  of  the  Mnipire,  !>y  most  with 

At  this  long  iii>l.iinT-  one  s<t-.  him 

:''ign.     He  is  thf  King.     (>ne  thinks 

11  not  \n  a  private  capacity,  Init  as  the  he.id  of 

1'        iiiients,  and  in  a  sense  in  which  he  is  not  con- 

■nallv,  but  which  he  mav  l>e  in  reality,  as  the 


r    nf    the    d<'-' '"I'- 
ll   how    Ok 

ran  '  ■  '■■' 

But 


•f    the    nation.       It     is 
or    affecti<Hi    of    the 

'■■■  '•  ■    '  lieen 

vard 

t:\f     *■\>•^     t'l       ;lI^      JM-C»|.|,'      111     the 

IS,  and  bv  his  kinelv  acts  and 


.Sil.-    M- 

■re  in  .1 


•\ery  in- 
Fvrr. 


though  they  received  her  own,  and  when  she  died 
grief  was  intense  and  0[)ened  flood-gates  of  tears 
everywhere.  It  is  not  derogatory  to  King  Edward 
VII.  to  say  that  affection  in  the  same  degree  or  the 
same  manner  was  not  vouchsafed  to  him.  Rather 
was  it  a  strong  admiration  and  profound  respect  for 
the  kingly  qualities  which  he  showed ;  and  the  first 
feeling  that  sw.  -  the  minds  of  men  here  was 

one  of  a  ke<>n  >  s  of  a  head,  a  wise  guide, 

a  •"  .r.     For  a  moment  the  ship  of 

t;.'  ii>t:i!nl'^ss.     The  new  ruler  was 

redd)   u>  .--i-  ■■   but  he  was  untried, 

and   the   ('  .New    Zealand    felt    a 

spasan  of  dii-|»-^t  rri;r<t  as  the  man  who  had  ofH- 
ceied  the  .ship  for  tin-  !j-i  tilii.-  Vfars  w.i^  Utii'  fr.in 
his  command. 

I  no  It-      I  :*     II''     '  J'.'iii  'i     *l  3     i".'     i  1  i»J     i'  '  *  .1  1 1  '» 

Klnj{  ,,f    the    i>eople    in    the    Dominions, 

(icnrife  \.  >;,,(  f,^^  discordant  voice  has  Ix-en 
raised  in  the  mourning.  All  politi- 
cal p.irii'js  ,111.1  all  religious  sects  have  rendered 
homaee  to  the  il«-ad  monarch.  Madcap  men  may 
talk  in  wilil  rrxohitionarv  wav  of  Republics  and 
visionary  rt">o> «'  ,it  -ither  times,  but  during  the 
fortnight  <■•  ■  f  every  voice  was  hushed 

save  that   \  1  itself  as  full  of  sorrow 

and  regret   lor  tin-  p.is.sirig  of  the  King.     Australia 
feels    a    stron;j    curiosity    with    regard    to   her    new- 
King.      She  regards  him   in   a   human   sense  as   she 
did  nc»t  so  regard  his  late  father.     To  us  the  latter 
was  largely  a  figure  of  imagination,  the  living  sym- 
liol  of  rovalty   and  nothing  «-lse.     But   the  present 
King  we  saw  as  a  man.  human  like  the  rest  of  us, 
with  frailties  and  peculiarities.     To  Australasia   it 
alters  the  point  of  view  considerably.     One  felt  for 
the  late  King  the  reverence  that  one  always  feels  for 
one   wlwm   thev    respect   N-caiise  of   his  works,    but 
have   never   set-n.      One   may    naturally 
from  niv>  whrHii  they  have  st-en,  and  the 
■II'  ■-  much  more  human  than 
■  ■  !iad  we  not   lieheld  him. 
Be  tii.ii  a>  it  in.iy.    .■\ustr,il,i'.ia   wishes   for  the  new 
Kinc  ,in  era  ..f  n,itinnal  jTospcrity,  and  prays  that 
fo.tsteps  of  his  father  and  his 

!      •r.iiiiliii.  ithcr . 
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XCl. 


P/iO/oJ      The  Memorial  Service  for  the  late  King  on  the  steps  of  the  Federal  Parliament  House,  Melbourne,  on  20th  May. 


e  Federal 
rnment. 


Little  time  was  lost  in  Federal  mat- 
ters after  the  election  was  over.  The 
defeat  of  the  late  Government  was 
so  hopeless  that  it  was  evident  it 
would  ha\e  been  somewhat  of  a  farce  to  gather 
Parliament  together  to  be  defeated  in  a  formal  way. 
So  immediately  the  result  of  the  election  was  known 
Mr.  Deakin  and  his  Cabinet  handed  in  their  resig- 
nations, and  the  Governor- General  sent  for  Mr. 
Fisher.  Mr.  Fisher  undertook  the  task  of  forming 
a  new  Government,  and  as  soon  as  the  members  of 
his  party  could  be  gathered  in  Melbourne  the  process 
of  selection  was  carried  on.  The  Cabinet  selections 
were  all  made  in  Caucus,  the  only  name  not  being 
balloted  for  being  that  of  Mr.  Fisher,  who.  havhig 
l;>een  elected  as  leader  of  the  party,  assumed  the 
Prime  Ministership  by  right.  The  selections  for 
the  Cabinet  having  been  made  bv  caucus,  the  dis- 
position of  the  members  of  the  Government  among 
rhe  various  departments  was  made  by  Mr.  Fisher. 
The  result  of  the  caucus  vote  is  as  follows  : — 
Senator  Pearce.  Senator  McGregor,  Mr.  Thomas, 
Mr.  Hughes,  Senator  Findlev,  Mr.  O'Mallev,  Mr. 
Tudor,   ]\Ir.    Frnzer,   Mr.    Batchelor. 

One  of  the  first  things  to  be  noticed 

Ne>*'  about  the  new  Government  is  that  it 

Blood.  is    almost    identical    with    the    late 

Labour   Government.      Mr.    Mahon, 

who    was    included    in    the    former    Ministrv,     was 


left  out  of  this  one.  The  party  is  to  be  con- 
gratulated upon  selecting  for  position  men  who 
held  office  previously,  and  who  had  gained  experi- 
ence. It  will  have  the  effect  of  keeping  in  check 
the  more  ardent  spirits  of  the  party,  some  of  whom 
have  announced  their  intention  of  carrying  out  the 
Labour  programme  to  the  fullest  extent,  and  with- 
out any  delay.  It  is  hardly  to  be  expected  that  all 
of  these  will  agree  with  the  dictum  expressed  by  Mr. 
Watson  when  speaking  the  other  day  in  Sydney. 
He  said  the  objective  of  both  Federal  and  State 
Labour  parties  was  Scfcialism,  but  he  entered  a  pro- 
test against  the  spirit  in  which  the  propaganda  of 
the  extreme  Socialists  was  being  carried  on.  He  did 
not  believe  that  the  world,  or  even  Australia,  was 
ripe  for  Socialism.  He  believed  if  Socialism  could 
be  brought  about  to-morrow  it  would  fall  of  its  own 
weight — it  would  drop  like  a  house  of  cards — simply 
because  the  people  were  not  ready  for  it.  People 
must  be  educated  to  a  fuller  sense  of  civic  respon- 
sibility before  Socialism  was  possible.  Which  wise 
statement  some  of  the  members  of  the  Federal 
Party  will  do  well  to  take  to  heart. 


A  State 
Bank. 


It  was  thought  that  when  the 
caucus  meeting  was  influenced  by 
some  of  the  more  radical  of  the 
Federal  Labour  Party,  the  new 
Ministry  would  consist  almost  wholly  of  new  mem- 
lers,  whose  views  unon  the  early  fulfilment  of  the 
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was  felt  l>y  some  of  tlnin  Out  lii 
'  Mp  of   the  State  »it 

t  cue,  and  had  »*«»   fearful   to  run 
.mil  that   if  the  n  nt  of  the  ship 

n  left  to  them  it  n;  .  ><  >lower  pro. 

-    would    l<e    m.ulc    than    i  't    spirits 

•  J.     However.  -ixkI  s.-n.s.-  .»;  t-^i  pr»"- 

\.uk-d.       Mr.    (>'M.ill<y    is    the    >.m>\\    iii.m    in    the 
Ministry   wli<»  <.an  U-  l<»ked  uix)n  a*  an  extremist 
He  got   into  offnx-  on  the  strength  of   his  pr' 
"vrning    Stale    Hanks.       Th.it    has    b.-<-n    hi- 

-  t   for  many  vears,  and  he  man.ip-J  so  to  irr 
,.-5  the  Hrisbane' Conference  with  t!ie  M-lu-nK-  ih.i; 
it  agreed  to  embodv  it  in  its  propramme ;  and  since 
followers   of    Laljour    have    ungrudgingly 
the  State  institution   for  the  conduct  of 
;  ,.;,.^j; „    Miriness.      The  institutions   which   exist   at 
■•r.-^ni    i-m  -ver,  have  not  nianifote<l  fear  as  to  the 
■rniiiodiaie  carrying  out  of  the  proposal,  and  as  far 
.  ^    -ne  cnn   'jU-in   there   is  not   much   likelihood  of 
;  „    jipij  hrought  forward  at  a  very  early 

,1,,..-.       r  iKW    lh.it    he    is    in    office.    Mr. 

(tMallev  may  not  burn  quite  so  strongly  upon  this 
ji.irticul.ir  matter. 

One  of  the  last  acts  performe-i  hy 

Colonel  the  Deakin  Government  was  the  ap- 

Klrkpatrlck.       jwintment    of    Colonel    Kirkpatrick 

to  the  position  of  I ns[>ectiir  General 

of  the  Commotiwealth  forces.     C-lotK-l   Kirkpatrick 

ice  in  India,  and  has  lx?en  in 

•rd  Kitclw-ner  that  he  is  with- 

t    man    to    give    effect    to    I.ord 

•  ■    th,it    the    Commonwealth     can 

.live.      liic  ■'    '«""■    ^ «•■'"*•    3*    " 


r.f    /, 


•n  w.ie  rni^-d  as  to 


■It 


but  Mr.    Deakin   pointed  out    t 
«3s   ".  •'   •■".•  of   recent   date,     i  d 

,1111  was  onlv  now  l*ing  made.      At  any 

...    Federal  Government  has  c<_infirme»1  thi" 
<'nt.  an  action  which  has  caused  much  sat 

I        -  ;■-■ i  of  the  1-abour  Party  in 

CloilnR  up  I  .    !    ■  ■•    ;■  ^':'v"    ^    *■    '    '•"'^•• 

Iht  kanln 

l^K-re  wcT'  '    'V 

■  •I   a  verv  w?r!o«i«  *plit  in  •  mmcnt 
Party.  I 

sat  in  "i 

.•(i|iortii;iitv   I'T  I  li<i« 

.•x-r,  in  fao"  of  u  '"  ''"""i 

til"'    two    parties    in    •  ''a 

i..-.,-i    .nnd  they  will  '  'r- 

with    undiviil»?d    tr<««u  1  :>■  i.-     ir.-    ni.my 

.'    ir..   il.itw  in    T.ti?.':.     ;:f  f:    ;n   •  \i-    ';'-:k\ 

'■r 

-         .-  I'lll.  »^    I  I  1  !•  ....'  .      ' .         p.  l''      ' 

t'liHish  iteeded  legislation  until  the  State  electwn*, 


which  take  place  in  alxxit  eighteen  month*  time, 
it  is,  of  course,  imin.,siM.-  !■.  >ay.  At  the  present 
time  the  indications  :.r.  .1'  :•  f  .vour  of  it,  but  it  ma> 
be  safelv  said  that  <  veral  States  Govern- 
ments   iiisti... -                  '.V    ^'at«    refornjs    and 

ca/ry   out  e   liberal    policies,    the   Lal-jur 

Party   will  -■. them  at  the  next  election.      In 

orrler  to  maintain  its  existence,  the  party  must  be 
liberal  in  spirit  as  well  as  in  name. 

Mr.    Fisher  touched  a  note  at  the 
Lab.iur  Eight   Hours  banquet  on  the   .;5th 

Ne»«papcrs.  April,  which  has  set  a  good  many 
people  thinking.  He  said.  "  Wc 
ai.-  wu:i..iit  a  press  of  our  own.  The  press  m.iy. 
or  may  not,  take  up  a  hostile  attitude.  It  may  be 
fair  and  just,  or  it  mav  be  unfair  and  unjust.  1 
will  assume  that  it  will  i>e  perfectly  fair ;  but  it  « dl 
be  mostly  partv.  I  ask  this  audience,  representing 
tj.,,.  lirper  audience  of  the  citizens  of  Australia,  to 
,  rion  of  the  first  moment,   if   for 

,  ,,.irtv  now  and  always,   the  time 

has  not  come  when  you  niust  have  daily  newNf.ai>ers 
of  your  own."      Mr'.   Fisher  is  hardly  to  be  biam.tl 
for'speaking  like  this.     What  he  feels  from  his  pat 
ticular  point  of   view,  <:<hers  feci    from   their   i>"!" 
of  view  also.     The  daily   newspapers  very   1 
colour  their  news  with  their  own  part>-  differ^ 
suppressing    or    discounting    news    that     the\     at 
unsympathetic    with,    and    exaggerating    news    th... 
ii    favourable    to    them.      Of    course    it    is    hardh 
to    U-    exjHi-ted     that    the    daily     newspajiers     will 
publish     iniiMrtially    every     aspect    of     the     que- 
tion.     The    tact    n-mains    that    we   suffer    not    on! 
from   this,   but    a! so   from   the  f.ict   that   there  .y 
not  sufficient  i  -  in  the  large  centres  to  pixe 

all   sid<--  of   !  inifv    a    fair  chance.     When 

th,.  ;  t   Mr.   F  ks  of  are  laun-hel. 

and  to  see  six  .od  in  the  Comniuu- 

wealth  in  three  years,  u  is  hardly  to  U>  expected 
that  the  pn-ss  which  represents  the  workers  will  l* 
any  more  ju-t  in  this  resi>ect  than  the  pajH-rs  which 
••v--f    at    the    i)ri-s«-nt    time.      It    will    simply    accen 

•   the   positii>n   of    Labour.      One    sighs   dee] 
iiir  a  paper  whic  li  will  be  content  to  give  news.  ne\ 
of   every    d«srri[.lion,    fairly    and    without    tintin. 
There  .ire  indications,   however  that  in  one  cjuari* . 
at  any  rate,  I-itour  will  mH  need  to  start  a  news- 
paper.    Oiw  ^  •   newspaper  has  shifted 
■•s  sails  to  all;  t  of  the  compass  during 
.  ist  few  ni.Hitiis,  and  i!i<  re  are  indicati'His  that 
1    ;t   iv    ^hl<-  t'i  deride   iii><>n   a   settlefi   course,    it 
•f  l.aUwr.     This  very  fact 
l..il>i>ur  has  come  lo  dominate 
the  political  and  social  landscape. 

\     •     /         -•■]    <.N-nis   to  be   reower- 
Nc»  t.  niiHFrary    depression 

'«■'«'"'•  ■:'■    I, me  ago.      If  figures  are 

1     ,  '  h'  iiioii  of  progress,  some  sub- 
mitted by  Sir  Jos.-ph  Ward  at  a  meeting  held  in 
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Mr.  J.  Verran, 
Leader  of  the  newly  elected  Labour  Party  of  South  Australia. 

New  Zealand,  at  which  he  delivered  a  policy  speech, 
speak  eloquently.  According  to  him  the  revenue  for 
last  year  was  ^"9,238,261,  which  was  in  excess  of 
the  previous  year's  income  by  jC^^j.o-jG.  The 
expenditure  was  ^^8, 621, 624,  in  addition  to  a 
balance  from  the  previous  year  of  _^i84,32i,  but  it 
fven  then  left  a  surplus  of  _;^432,2i6.  This  is  an 
•■xceedingly  satisfactory  result,  and  ought  to  silence 
any  critics  who  imagine  that  New  Zealand  is  not 
going  to  recuperate.  To  anyone  who  has  li\ed  in 
New  Zealand,  even  for  a  short  time,  continuous 
oroakings  alwavs  appear  nonsensically  superfluous. 
The  resources  of  the  country  are  so  great,  and  the 
quality  of  its  people  .so  excellent,  that  anv  depres- 
sion that  exists  must  be  of  a  very  temporary  charac- 
ter. The  type  of  man  and  woman  which  is  being 
evolved  under  such  fine  social  and  moral  conditions 
as  exist  in  New  Zealand  is  inevitablv  going  to  turn 
its  course  towards  an  unsurpassed  and  enduring 
prosperity   in  the  near  future. 

Some  of  the  figures  relating   to   in- 
Some  Eloquent     come    are    exceedingly    interesting. 
Figures,  Yhe     Customs     revenue     increased  - 

^41,121.  land  tax  by  ^17,270,  in- 
come tax  by  ;£"i 6,835,  and  railways  bv  ^"208.362. 
During  the  year  ^100,000  had  been  paid  off  floating 
treasury  bills.  In  spite  of  many  attempts  to  evade 
the  graduated  land  tax  it  amounted  to  _;^226,ooo, 
railway  revenur  amounted  to  ;^3,249,789,  the  earn- 
ing power  lieiiig  ^'3   15s.   per  cent.     If  Sir  Joseph 


Pholo.i  Archbishop  Wright,  [Tdlma&Co. 

Eccently  elected  Piimate  of  Australia, 

Ward's  suggestion  as  to  the  repayment  of  loans  is 
carried  out,  New  Zealand  will  be  setting  a  splendid 
example  to  the  world.  He  .stated  that  it  was  pro- 
posed to  ask  the  Government  to  give  its  assent  to 
a  scheme  to  set  aside  annually  a  sum  sutiicient  to 
liquidate  the  whole  debt  of  the  country  within 
seventy-five  years,  and  that  for  all  present  and 
future  loans  there  would  be  a  definite  system  of  sink- 
ing funds.  Sir  Joseph  outlined  the  accession  of  the 
Government  with  regard  to  defence,  stating  that  the 
Dominion  would,  under  the  Government  scheme,  con- 
tinue the  system  of  compulsory  service  in  the  cadet 
and  training  corps  until  the  age  of  twentv-one,  and 
that  in  addition  to  this  the  Government  would  recom- 
mend that  Parliament  should  adopt  Lord  Kit- 
chener's proposal  for  the  formation  of  a  territorial 
army  by  increasing  the  age  of  service  to  twenty-five. 
It  was  also  decided  to  attend  to  fixed  coastal  defence 
on  the  lines  of  suggestions  made  by  Lord  Kitchener. 
In  the  event  of  military  training  colleges  being  es- 
tablished by  -the  Commonwealth,  New  Zealand 
would  send  annually  ten  cadets  for  training.  It 
was  also  intended  to  encourage  rifle  clubs  by  in- 
creasing ammunition  allowances.  Evidently  the 
Government  intends  to  pu.sh  forward  its  scheme  of 
land  settlement,  as  Sir  Joseph  Ward  announced 
that  half  a  million  acres  of  natixe  lands  were  about 
to  be  purchased  for  European  settlers,  also  that  one 
and  a-quarter  million  acres  were  under  survey  for 
the  same  purpose.  During  the  year  2336  settlers 
had  occupied   2,270.184  acres.      The  thrift  of  the 
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Bank    ik-iKjsits  tht      >«»ir  to 

jC().6ii.occ.      Aii...i.^   ..!!.,-r    it-ni,    ri|.ii.,i    i.j   was 
an  interesting  one  which  iniiir.ir.- 1  that  liic  Govern- 
mem    intenik-d    during    !  i    to    introduce    a 

mi-asurt-  providing  for  .1:  iir  tlw  l«nvfit  of 

people   of    small    nuans.       i  his    is    a    wide   onou^ii 
programme  to  Mtisfy   members  of    Parlianv    ■     ^ 
desire  to  move  along' at  a  very  fast  rate.      I 
2!ealand  Government  is  wise  in  keeping  on  i...    .....  .^ 

of  Social  Reform  legislation.  That  i.s  where  some 
of  the  Au.stralian  Stales  have  failed.  The  things 
that  more  partirularlv  appeal  to  the  crying  in^ed  of 
the  community  are  n     '         '       *'  ries  have 

reason  to  thank  .\ew  .  the  van 

of  progrevsivt-  legisjnti  xi.  I  In:  jirugianmic  sketched 
by  Sir  Jas<-p!i  Ward  indicates  that  it  ha*  every  in- 
tention of  keeping  there. 

The  Virtorian  State  Ministry,   with 
State  an  eye  to  Imsiness.  has  decided,  upon 

PolKlcs.  ,f^  meeting  of  Parliament,  to  intro- 

duce the  Land  Tax  Bill,  which  was 
thrown  out  List  session  by  the  I.egislative  Council. 
The  matter  has  been  fully  considered  by  the  Go- 
vernment party,  in  the  light  of  the  fact  that  the 
Federal  Land  Tax  is  one  of  the  first  planks  of  the 
Federal  Labour  Party  to  l^e  dealt  with.  It  is  pre- 
sumed that  the  State  Ministry  looked  all  round  the 
question,  hut  it  is  a  puz/le  to  a  good  many  |x»ple 
oil'-  ••>  how  the  two  are  to  be  reconciled.      If 

b<  •  1   P.uliament   .ind   St.ite   Pirliiment   im- 

P"  tax  it  will  \>  with  a 

vei  l.ut  it   is  har.'  will  be 

imiKJvii.  .\[  .my  rate  the  State  Lioxernment  is  in- 
tending to  make  a  big  attempt  to  get  in  first.  The 
minds  of  the  .State  Premiers  have  been  a  good  deal 
disturbed  by  the  change  in  Fe<Ieral  Government. 
An  agreement  had  lx?en  come  to  by  the  Deakin  Go- 
\-ernmeiH  and  the  State  Premiers  that  the  C<im- 
monwealtli  slxnild  return  25s.  per  head  of   Federal 

rev. '  ■  «•  •         I        t    '      r  Party,  however, 

w I  d.  and  now  that 

it    .!..■>    <   •!M'      M    1....V  r.    •;  '\    likely   that 

the   proposal   of    Mr.    Deakin  >-arried   out. 

Just   what   will   '•      '  I   is.  ul   hjuiv.    imjiossible 

to   sav .    b«it   oi),  ,   mind    th«>   fi*-!    'hit    Mr, 

Fisher,  in  1  '  ;il,I 

guartnt'N-  .in 

jC'  lor    all    tinii-.       I  in 

CC'  :i  to  \-ery  much  less  ■  z:;?. 

p*'  At  ine  present  time  it   would   comc'to 

so'i  dxHit    33s.      It    is   cjuite   clear    that    the 

States  will  have  to  look  to  otlK*r  souro-s  <>f  n-xentic 
tl.wi  t!.e  Customs  than  t.'">   U.K..  .|,^^  j„  ^\^^  ^■,Js^. 
'v    the    Fc<leral    <•  1    will    require   a 

i..^-    ..mount  in  the  n«Mr    ;•.  -ry  on  all   its 

works.     When  the  LaUnir  C.  was  last  in 

power  it  gave  v.-    ''■'  Tre- 

miers  to  h"M  .-. .  eh 


».i>  held  in  Hultart  during  Mr.  Fisher's  ri-gim<5,  the 
Premiers  felt  rather  snubl«-'!  by  the  refusal  of  Mr. 
FisJjcr    to   join    in    their  Tliere    are 

runwurs  now,  however,  ol  nation  on  the 

I)art  of  the  Labour  Goveriiineni  to  meet  the  State 
Premiers  in  conference,  i'licre  certainly  can  be  iw 
harm  in  doing  this,  and  it  need  not  compromise  the 
p.rn'.  ..r.wiion  in  the  slightest  degree.  It  would 
I  to  a  satisfactory  agreement  being  come 
■  ■•  "  1 m  iriction. 

When    Mr.     Glynn     was    .\ttorney- 
A  Coal  ('■•;i.ral  under  the  Deakin  adminis- 

'*'"'  ii.iii.iii,  he  had  under  his  txHisidera- 

,  tion  the  rel.ition  of   what   is  known 

as  tlie  coal  vend,  and  which  is  said  to  exist  in  New- 
South  Wales,  to  the  Anti-Trust  Law  of  the  Com- 
monwealth. Certain  enquiries  were  made  some  time 
ago  at  the  instaiKe  of  Mr.  Glynn,  and  questions 
were  raised  as  to  the  validity  of  tlie  alleged  vend. 
.\fter  {perusing  the  answers  that  were  supplied.  Mr. 
Glynn  made  up  his  mind  that  there  was  sufficient 
evidence  of  combination  to  warr.int  the  Government 
taking  4s.       Ho«e\er,     the    elections   pre- 

vented .  r  being  brought  to  a  head.     Since 

his  assunij'tion  of  office  as  Attorney-General,  Mr. 
Hughes  has  taken  the  mitter  up  wljere  his  prede- 
cessor left  it,  and  intends  to  take  prm^eedings  against 
the  members  for  what  he  considers  lireaches  of  the 
.Anti-Trust  Law. 

The  Commonwealth  Bureau  ot  Cen- 
sus and  Statistics  has  issued  its  re- 
j'Tt  on  the  various  statistics  of  Aus- 
ir  ■  is;.!,  and  has  given  st>me  ev- 
ceedingly  intrres!  .\ccording  to  the  report, 

the     continent     ■  on     January     i,     1901, 

4'37-ti'38  iiersons.  1  nis  represented  an  increase 
upon  the  preceding  year  of  98,832.  \ew  South 
Wales  stands  at  the  head  of  the  States  in  the  point 
of  '"•■>n,  having  1,621.677  inhabitants.  Vic- 
tor -  with  a  population  of  1,303,357.  The 
foini'i  s  iiH  rease  for  the  year  is  30,004,  that  of  Vic- 
toria 32,183.  In  -some  parts  of  the  world,  females 
are,  from  l!  •  of  view,  an  unenviable  majo- 
rity. In  A  lere  are  2.97.4.581  males  and 
2,305,637  feiii.ii*:..  Yd  curiously  erwjugh,  the 
females  Ixirn  and  arriving  by  immigration  during 
the  year  outninnticr  ihe  m.iles  by  about  4000.  the 
numbers  ?»  i-i;  -,2.0^8  ni.iles  and  36,931  females. 
V'i' ■  in  the  death  rate,  with  11.24 
per  ii.ini.i  com<s  next  with  11.00, 
while  the  average  deathr.ite  for  the  continent  is 
10.22.  ?tri„...|y  ciK)ugh,  Vieforia  has  also  the 
lowest  24.55  P^i"  llinisand.  while  Tas- 
mania i.-  ...s  ,  ,e  list  with  a  birth-rate  of  29.86. 
During  the  year  114.071  infants  were  born  in  the 
Con  !th.  an  i  1  1908  of  2526.  Of 
lh<--  6860  w-  mate.  With  regard 
to  "'  I  :„  .ids  the  list  with  7.05 
to                                           s.     During  the  \par  there 
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HON.  c  McGregor, 

V.P.   Executive  Council. 


HON.    KING    OMAT.I-EY, 
Home  Affairs 


Photos.] 


HON.    A.    FISHEK, 

Prime  Minister  ami 

Treasurer. 


HON.    V.-.   U.    HUGHES. 
Attoruey-Geiieral. 


HON.    C.    E.    FRAZER, 
Hon.  Miuister- 


HOX.    F.    TUDOR. 
Customs. 


HON.    E.    FINDLEY. 
Hon.  Minister. 


HON.  E.   L.   BATCHELOR, 
External  Affairs. 


HON.    J.    THOMAS. 
Postmaster-Geueral. 


HON.  G.  F.  PEARCE, 
Defence. 


[T.  Humphrey  and  Co. 
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I  hi-     Kc\iri*     of    Kevlews. 


M'1'5  ni.irri.i('«^  wt-rc  <  • 
in   1908. 


Mr.  Samuel 
Maugcr. 


A  i.io\"einent  has  b«*n  in^iituled   to 


norkt'd    for 

.  .1    ;-,ii.,.  •, 


It  uould  In- 
.III  i(li-a 
for    the 

.Swr.iiinp 
lur  him- 
-:s.     Hut 


proinirf    .1    suit.il>l<-    t'    ■  for 

.Mr.  S.imtH.-l  Miii!^<r.     il  t  .it 

the    Fciieral    cliilions    lor 
rate  of   M.irilvrnoug  is  roii!!!-  .1  \-\    !i"n   ! 
an  appropi  .>n  for  an    > 

and  of  api  :     1  of  his  !■  ;.^  , 

servile.  For  twenty-five  years  he  ti.i: 
the  good  of  the  community.  A  1  ■'  •■ 
tial  rricftinj:  w.is  l»-l(l  ;it  Wirth  M- 
month  to  iiiaii{;iir.(tf  a  S4-!i<'mi-.  .\i 
Mr.  Doakin  look  a  promin<-nt  part, 
quite  imiHis.';il>le  in  a  | 
of  the  work  that  Mr. 
workers  of  Au.stralia.  It  ;ic  ...i.;  .'..:•.<■  1. 
but  his  work  in  connection  with  !'"■  An 
league.  h«-  wmild  have  r.ii.vii  .1  ;i 
self  that  would  last  as  long  ,i>  Au- 
that  is  only  a  small  (Kirtion  of  his  putilic  work. 
Social  reform  in  all  its  aiifiects  cr.unts  him  as  one 
its  staunchest  friends  and  advocates.  The 
.  .lurches  are  under  a  debt  of  gr.ititudt;  for  his  ser- 
vices, and  there  is  .scarcely  a  mtnvmtMit  of  any  mag- 
nitude that  has  not  counted  him  .imong  its  lies!  sup- 
porters. It  is  prolwMe  that  the  testimonial  will 
take  the  shape  of  a  cheque,  which  will  enal'h-  Mr. 
Mauger  to  make  an  extended  tour  throughout 
F'  '    \  he  may  study  tlie 

I.t'  and  itiilustrial  re- 

form.    Ut    .It.  lu  !«•  .il'le  to  ,is>iM  in  the 

mo^'ement,  anil  Is  of  .Mr.  Maugfr'sand  ad- 

mirers of  his  \v  cire  to  forw.ird  their  sul>- 

s<-riptions   to   1  •)f    "  Thr-   Rn\-,nv    of   Re- 

i.-ws  "  will  have  them  duly  acki  Thrre 

n  lie  no  more  fitting  time  for  a  |  r.-.  i.iiion 

•  Mr.  .Maiiger'.<  work  than  this. 


The  Social    Reform    Partv 


.\ew 


(iamblinii.         '"  '^'■'  "*"  amendment  of  the  Domi- 


.m<»  vejir*  ap. 


-     to 

ipht 

that  It  wi'i 

sor,  but  tile 

l«»k- 

maker  flon 

.f   tl«-   '..;,■ 

;s.itor. 

and  floiiri- 

more  tlian   he   w 

way 

fr'-x'   ""        1 

•  III...!  ..iw'it   (0  h.i'. 

.   n.  *» 

it. 

for   we 

•     .11     n.    .     ....     r 

•IK*  came  he  ^• 

lac    I.     '        ' 

lie    !•  ■1.1, ;-.!:.>,,       W  •■ 

New  / 

!s  every  .'.iknx'ss,  and 

iJUcallUl.        liici, 

liay    tree.      It    i~ 

MM  nil  a  I  has  it  1  - 

sidering    wh.Tt   n 

.\s  ,1  m 

is  tl>e  i 

ri^iilt   whicti   may 


.!i\.itii-N  H.iulil  lik>-  11.  I'lliik. 


-.):.       \\  e.-l    Aiistriiia    is    111 

\c  iti-nient    over    the    same 

-    like   a   greiii 

.  ■  .It    a    public 

.;   i.ic  Goxcfnmciit   is  con- 

M   t>^  takt-n  to  reduce   it. 

•1  of  the  difficulty 

^^.iinbling,  a  happy 

good  deal   nearer   than  its 


imtcrnincnts 

uij  Mis<lnn>. 


,  often  that  Go\"ernments  :< 

lise  the  work  of  missionaries  .is 

^   of   a   t\-pe   that   tends  to  na- 

1    good.      Too   often    the   ten- 

'  •  .-n  to  disparage  their 

to   self-seeking   more 

s    wlvn   mis- 

For     all 

u..rk   in   .Australia 

ixjssibly   done   more 


OCTl'-V     <.'!     < . 

work.      A   - 

often   than    not    cuiiK-i    truiu 
sions   mme    up    for    anv    rm.^. 
that,  the  Missionarv    ~ 
and   the    Pacitic    Is!. 

towards  t'Uilding  this  joung  ii.iiioii  on  an  enduring 
foundation    than   any   of    the   greai    oonwneri-ial    tri- 
umphs have  done.      They   have  attacked   ditlkulfies 
connected  with  the  ..iiLin    •''• -n  of  native  races  and 
the  troubles  that  art-  to  tiie  building  of  a 

new  country,  at  tlie  i.^....    .  ....v.  namely  the  making 

of  character.  Scant  recognition  has  that  generally 
had  from  tJovernments.  It  is  therefore  gratifying  to 
l>e  able  to  r«rord  the  .ippreciatioii  of  the  ijueens- 
land  Go\ernni<'nt  of  the  work  done  by  the  Pres- 
byterian .Xssenibly  with  regard  to  its  Mission  at 
Ma|>oon  It  is  co-o(>erating  with  the  Mission  in 
its  efforts  to  keep  the  native  r.-v  rves  free  tr^im  the 
intrusion  of  anyone  who  has  iih.  ri-.r  motives.  Little 
by  little  the  Ciovernmvnts  are  U;;inning  to  recognise 
the  part  that  churches  and  .sa-ial  reform  agencies  are 
il.l,.  I.I  1.1  IV  In  the  building  up  of  a  great  nation. 


Hor»»rJ 

Tern  pern  nee 

Movcmcnl. 


I'he  Australasian  Iivstitute  of  Social 
.Service  .ind  Social  Reform  Bureau 
'  I  '•  decided  to  institute  3  move- 
I  ■  ;;  for  the  securing  of  national 
.At  t:ie  pres«-nt  time  in  .some  of  the 
are  various  me.isures  of  Lfical  Option. 
It  i.s  IKK  inteiiile.l  tf>  su|>irs»'de  these,  but  to  en- 
courage thi-ni.  with  ih<-  aiMitifin,  ho%vever,  of  a  State 
Vote  as  Well  as  a  l<x-al  one.  the  work  of  re.luction 
lieing  carried  on  continiH>usly  by  a  permanent  board 
with<Mit  refereiun-  to  statutory  numbers  and  without 
comiiensation.  .Some  such  measure  as  this  is  re- 
quired, for  .Aiistr.il.isia  is  growing  more  national  in 
her  attitude  ever\  d.i\ ,  anil  this  would  help  to  sweep 
away  State  Uirriers.  while  at  the  same  time,  if  suc- 
■  '••!.  it  Would  provide  a  grander  field  for  such  an 
iient  as  national  No  lii.-ense.  The  matter 
^Mil  !«■  pushed  forward  in  the  various  States  as  time 
permits. 


The  Attack 
on 

the  Veto. 


LONDON,  April  ist,   1910. 

Mr.   Asquitli   on    Easter  Tuesday 

opened  the  attack  upon  the  Lords' 

veto    by  moving  his  ResoKitions, 

which     are     those     of     "  C.-B." 

stiffened.     They  will  have  to  be  stiffened  still  more 

if  they  are  really   to  draw  the  teeth  of  the   Lords. 

Mr.  Redmond's  support  was  somewhat  qualified  by 

his  indeterminate  attitude 

about   the  Budget.     But, 

as  Mr.  Winston  Churchill 

pointed  out,  it  is  not  by 

defeating  the  Budget,  but 

by  refusing   Supply,  that 

the  House  has  the  whip- 
hand  over  the  Lords. 

One  of  the 

The  Attitude    great    mis- 

ofthe  °    ,  , 

Irish  Party,    takes    of 

last  year's 
campaign  was  that  no 
effort  was  made  to  show 
the  Irish  people  the  bene- 
fits which  they  would  reap 
by  the  Budget.  The 
enemy,  prompt  to  avail 
themselves  of  the  oppor- 
tunity, repeated  day  by 
day  the  parrot-cry  that 
the  Budget  imposed  two 
millions  extra  taxation  on 
Ireland.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  as  Mr.  Lloyd 
George  pointed  out,  the 
Budget  added  le=;s  than 
half  a  million  to  the  bur- 
den of  Irish  taxation, 
and  provided  for  the  pay- 
ment to  Ireland  from  the 


By  permission  of  tlte  proprietors  of  "  Piiiioh."\ 

"  The  Blast  of  War." 

King    Henry    (Mr.    Asquith)  :    "  Once   more   unto   the 
bleach,  dear  friends,  once  more  !  "  .   .   . 

Fluellen  (Mr.  Lloyd  George)  :  "  Up  lo  ihe  breach,  you 
dogs  !     AvauTit,  you  cullions  !  " 

—  A7;/j,'  Henry  the  Fifth,  Act  III. 


Imperial  Exchequer  of  more  than  two  millions.  But 
this  was  never  brought  home  to  the  Irish  mind,  with 
the  result  that  Mr.  O'Brien  is  raging  against  the 
Budget  and  Mr.  Redmond  fights  shy  of  it.  Mr. 
Redmond's  ultimatum — no  guarantees  for  the  aboli- 
tion of  the  veto,  no  Budget — seems  to  be  based 
upon  the  mistake  that  the  holding  up  of  the 
Budget  is  a  weapon    against    the    Lords.       As    Mr. 

Asquith  pointed  out,  the 
Budget  is  nothing  of  the 
kind.  To  cow  the  Peers, 
one  thing,  and  only  one 
thing,  will  avail,  and  that 
is  to  withhold  Supply.  The 
Commons  can  withhold 
Supply,  and  by  so  doing 
bring  the  whole  machinery 
of  the  Administration  to 
a  standstill.  But  the  re- 
jection of  the  Budget 
when  Supply  has  been 
voted  merely  compels  the 
(jovernment  to  borrow 
money  instead  of  raising 
it  by  taxation.  What  Mr. 
Redmond  ought  to  have 
said  was  :  "  No  guaran- 
tees for  abolishing  the 
veto,  no  Supply."  But  if 
he  is  in  earnest  about  the 
veto,  he  ought  to  pass 
the  Budget  of  1909-10 
without  the  alteration  of 
a  comma,  and  then  set 
himself  to  organise  a 
House  of  Commons 
Party  pledged  to  re- 
fuse Supply  unless  the 
Lords    capitulate.       The 
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The  AtUck 
on 


I-al>our   Party  would  gladly  join   in  such   a  policy. 

But  if  Mr.  Redmond  wrecks  the   Budget  he  justifies 

the  Peers  and  turns  out  the  Ministry. 

The    sky    is   clearing,    and    it    is 

becoming  every  day  more  evident 

Repreientaiive      ,hat  we  are  in  for  a  great,  and  it 
GovernmanU  ,  ...  ,   .       ,  , 

may  be  a  hfe-and-death,  struggle 

between  Oligarchy  and  Democracy.  When  lx)rd 
Cromer  definitely  declared  that  the  Peers  must  on  no 
account  surrender  the  control  of  the  finances,  we 
begin  to  see  how  serious  is  the  aggression  that  is 
conlem|)lated  on  the  Democratic  trenches.  If  the 
House  of  Commons  loses  the  sole  control  of  the 
finances,  then  the  Peers  not  merely  seize  the 
key  of  the  position,  they  become  masters  of  the 
State,  Lords  not  merely  of  Parliament,  but  of  the 
Empire,  and  we  may  in  future  dispense  with  General 
Elections  as  costly  futilities.  Why  should  we  trouble 
to  vote  for  Members  of  Parliament  when  the  Lords  of 
Parliament  can  in  a  single  evening  nullify  the  whole 
labours  of  a  Session  ?  There  is  no  longer  any  pre- 
tence that  the  Peers  are  only  modestly  desirous  of 
ascertaining  the  orders  of  King  Demos  before  hasten- 
ing to  execute  his  command.  The  wolf  has  thrown 
off  the  skin  of  the  sheep  and  stands  revealed  in  his 
true  character.  The  Peers  think  that  they  are  the 
best  men  to  govern  the  country,  and  they  intend  to 
put  their  fortune  to  the  touch  to  win  or  lose  it  all. 
There  is  not  a  conrjuest  made  by  Democracy  since 
the  Reform  Act  which  may  not  be  lost  if — and  it 
is  a  great  if — the  Lords  are  allowed  to  seize  the  power 
of  the  purse.  If  that  is  not  retained  by  the  Commons 
all  is  lost.     It  is  the  key  of  the  whole  position. 

The  simple  fact  of  the  matter  is 
LitMraiiim  •^"   '''^    Liberal    Party   is    still 

Not  Uo  10  D»ie.  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas 
which  prevailed  from  1833  to 
189a.  It  was  regarded  as  common  ground  among 
men  of  almost  all  parties  that  the  House  Of  Lords 
would  gradually  sink  into  a.  condition  of  suspended 
animation,  that  its  veto  would  go  the  way  of  the 
veto  of  the  Crown.  Macaulay,  indeed,  antici|xited 
in  the  early  thirties  that  its  end  was  not  far  distant. 
But  everything  w.is  changed  after  iSqj.  When,  in 
1893,  they  rejected  the  Home  Rule  Bill  they  lioldly 
challengcii,  on  ground  of  great  vantage  to  themwlvcs, 
the  right  of  a  newly-clccted  majority  in  the  House  of 
Commons  to  declare  th*t  it  was  the  authentic  cxprcs- 
Moti  of  the  will  of  the  nation.  The  ground  was  well 
■<i.i  ted,  for  the  Parliamentary  majority  was  solely 
due  to  the  Irish  Nationalist  vole.  At  any  time,  had 
the   Irish  members  altslaincd,  Mr.  Gladstone  would 


have  been  in  a  minority  of  forty,  whereas  if  they  had 
voted  against  him  he  would  have  been  in  a  minority 
of  one  hundred  and  twenty.  Constitutionally,  how- 
ever, Mr.  Gladstone  had  his  majority,  and  when  the 
Peers  rejected  the  Home  Rule  Bill  he  was  strongly 
in  favour  of  accepting  their  challenge  and  appealing 
to  the  country.  He  was  over-ridden  by  his  Cabinet, 
the  challenge  was  not  taken  up,  and  at  the  next  Elcc 
tion  the  country,  voting  upon  many  other  things, 
returned  a  Con.servative  majority.  From  that  moment 
the  House  of  Lords  considered  that  the  country  had 
decided  the  issue  in  its  favour,  and  after  that  the 
Peers  were  neither  to  hold  nor  to  bind.  Where  in 
former  days  they  had  moved  with  bated  breath  and 
whispering  humbleness,  they  now  trampled  rough-shod 
over  the  House  of  Commons.  This  course  of  action 
on  their  part  resulted  in  the  last  Parliament  in  the 
rejection  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  of  the  Education 
Act,  of  the  Licensing  .\ct,  and  finally  of  the  Budget. 
Matters  then  came  to  a  head,  but  the  democracy 
has  not  yet  realised  the  gravity  of  the  issue  at 
stake.  The  Peers  maintain  that  it  is  they  rather  than 
the  Commons  who  have  the  right  to  govern  the 
country.  \N'hen  two  men  ride  on  horseback  one 
must  ride  behind.  Until  1892  the  House  of  Lords 
was  content  to  take  the  back  seat.  It  is  so  content 
no  longer  ;  it  insists  upon  being  regarded  as  the  man 
who  has  the  master  hand  upon  the  bridle-rein. 

The    victories    achieved    by    the 

democracy  in  the  last  sixty  years 

The  Re»l  Situation.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^^^^    unchallenged,   and 

we  shall  have  much  to  do  to  hold 
our  own.  This  transformation  has  not  been  realised 
by  the  rank  and  file  of  the  Liberals.  They  are  still 
living  under  the  influence  of  the  ideas  from  1832  to 
1892,  and  they  cannot  escape  from  the  domination 
of  that  influence.  Hence  they  cling  to  the  veto, 
which  would  have  been  a  perfectly  right,  natural,  and 
logical  course  to  take  if  the  Peers  had  been  as  they 
were  before  1892.  But  we  are  no  longer  face  to  face 
with  the  fate  of  a  moribund  aristocracy  resigned 
to  the  inevitable  and  timorously  waiting  for  iLs  <-ou/< 
dt  grAte ;  we  arc  dealing  with  an  altogether  different 
order  of  things.  .An  aggressive  oligarchy  is  now 
threatening  the  dearly-won  triumphs  of  the  jieople, 
and  so  long  .is  they  can  command  a  ni.iiority  of 
members  returned  by  the  English  electorate  they  will 
simply  laugh  at  the  restrictions  iipposed  by  the  veto. 
even  if  the  veto  were  passed,  for  they  will  at  •nce 
insist  upon  regarding  the  statutory  limitations  u|X)ii 
their  powers  as  ec^uivalent  to  a  mandate  to  exercise 
their  jwwer-   to  '' •    n'l.rM,,-...!   extreme  of  that  limit. 
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Lord  Rosebery 

as  a 

Reformer. 


Hence  every  Bill  th.it  they  disliked  would  be  rejected 
twice  over  in  order  to  compel  the  House  of  Commons 
to  pass  it  three  times  over  their  veto.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is,  the  situation  has  entirely  changed.  Since 
the  Election  of  1895,  which  appeared  to  condone  the 
action  of  the  Peers  in  rejecting  the  Home  Rule  Bill, 
there  is  a  new  spirit  animating  the  Upper  House,  and 
much  serious  work  will  have  to  be  done  before  that 
proud  oligarchy  is  brought  to  its  knees. 

Lord  Rosebery's  speech  introduc- 
ing his  Resolutions  was  an 
eloquent  dissertation  concerning 
the  subject  of  Second  Chambers 
which  would  have  graced  the  pages  of  the  Quarterly 
Rrciiw.  As  a  contribution  to  political  discussion  it 
was,  however,  somewhat  disappointing.  The  first 
half  of  it  seemed  to  imply  that  the  House  of  Lords 
was  so  good,  so  useful,  and  so  admirable  that  we 
marvel  he  should  wish  to  amend  it.  The  second  half 
was  a  denunciation  of  a  Single  Chamber  system, 
which  he  persisted  in  confounding  with  the  tolerated 
existence  of  the  House  of  Lords  after  its  teeth  had  been 
drawn  and  its  claws  had  been  clipped.  For  any  practical 
suggestion  for  the  construction  of  a  new  Upper 
Chamber  we  grope  in  vain.  The  only  hint  in  a  two 
hours'  speech  of  what  Lord  Rosebery  was  driving  at 
may  be  found  in  the  following  passage  :  — 

I  do  believe  that  this  ancient  and  illustrious  Assembly  would 
derive  new  strength,  new  grace,  new  dignity  by  association  with 
the  corporations  and  county  councils  of  this  country  formed  into 
elective  bodies  very  much  on  the  French  basis  ;  and  lam  bound 
to  say  that  this  representation,  in  my  judgment,  so  far  as  it  has 
any  value,  should  form  no  inconsiderable  proportion  of  this 
House. 

This  is  the  only  glimmering  rushlight  afforded  us  as 

to  his  scheme  for  reforming  the  House  of  Lords. 

Lord   Morley's   speech  was  much 

Lord  Morley's       briefer  than  Lord  Rosebery's,  but 

Reply.  rather  more    effective.     The  best 

thing  in  it  was  his  remark  re- 
calling his  "  end  'em  or  mend  'em "  speech,  in 
which  he  rang  the  changes  on  homicide  and 
suicide.  He  told  the  Peers,  "You  first  of  all 
commit  homicide  by  slaying  our  Budget,  and  then 
proceed  to  commit  suicide  by  denouncing  yourselves 
as  entirely  unfit  to  have  done  the  very  thing  that  you 
did."  Another  interesting  passage  was  that  in  which 
Lord  Morley  recalled  what  happened  in  1894. 
.\fter  Lord  Rosebery  had  made  a  speech  against  the 
House  of  Lords,  a  Cabinet  Committee  was  appointed 
to  consider  the  question  : — 

When  that  Committee  had  sat  for  a  considerable  time  the 
question  was  put  how  they  were  getting  on,  and  it  appeared 
that,    though    they    had    had    considerable    deliberation    and 
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Lord  Rosebery  goes  down  to  move  his  Resolutions. 

frequent  meetings,  they  had  not  yet  settled  the  question  whether 
they  wanted  to  m.ake  this  tlouse  stronger  or  weaker. 

The   worst   of  it    is    that    the    Government   at    this 

moment  is  in  very  much  the  same   position  as  was 

the  Cabinet   Committee   of  1894.     Lord  Morley   is 

evidently  on   the  side   of  a  weak  Second  Chamber. 

To  erect  a   strong  efficient  Upper   House  seems  to 

him   the  taking   back    of  electoral    power   from  the 

representative   House,  which  the  persons   concerned 

will  assuredly  not   stand.      The    stronger  and  more 

efficient  the  Second  House  the  more  will  the  chances 

of  friction  be  intensified. 

Lord   Rosebery's  Resolutions  pro- 

jjQ„y  duced    an    interesting    and    most 

Reforming  Herself,   instructive  debate,  which  enables 

us  to  see  how  impossible  it  is  by 
any  compromise  to  bridge  the  gulf  that  yawns 
between  the  Peers  and  the  Commons.  The  British 
Empire  was  created  in  order  to  be  ruled  by  the 
country  gentleman,  the  peer,  the  squire,  and  the 
parson  ;  that  is  so  manifestly  in  the  order  of  Divine 
Providence  that  it  is  flat  blasphemy  to  deny  it.  The 
House  of  Lords,  so  manifold  are  its  perfections,  and 
so  admirable  is  it  in  all  its  ways,  must  have  been 
let  down  in  a  sheet  from  Heaven  like  the  cargo 
of  clean  and  unclean  animals  of  the  Apostolic 
vision.     As    for   any    notion    that    it    is   in    need  of 
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drastic  radical  reform— such  a  heresy  has  never 
entered  into  their  heads.  If  necessary,  as  a  con- 
cession to  the  spirit  of  the  age,  the  more  advanced 
Peers  were  wilhng  to  daub  it  here  and  there  with 
a  httlc  democratic  whitewash.  But  the  hereditary 
I'cers,  and  the  hereditary  Peers  alone,  must  always 
remain  masters  of  their  own  House  and,  therefore,  so 
long  as  their  veto  la-sts,  masters  of  the  executive  and 
legislative  power.  If  anyone  wants  to  reform  any- 
thini;,  let  hint  try  his  hand  on  the  House  of  Comnmiis, 
an  assembly  which  is  nianifestly  decadent  and  entirely 
unfit  alike  by  its  constitution  and  its  membership  to 
stand  between  the  wind  and  the  nobility.  'ITiis  is, 
seriously  s[ieakine,  not  nuich  of  an  i  a^neration.  It 
is  rather  a  condcnicd  [xiraphrase  of  all  the  s|)ecches 
delivered  in  the  House  on  Lord  Rosebcry's  motion. 
How  these  noble  Lords  do  fancy  lhen)selves  '  It  is 
amusing,  but  in  its  way  full  of  tragic  pathos.  The 
Peers  ultimately  passed  Lord  Ro^ebery's  Resolution 
by  175  votes  to  17.  Hut  the  debate  robbed  the 
division  of  all  its  significance. 

The  accept.ince  by  the  House  of 

How  to  Deal         Lords   of    Lord    Kosel>cry's   third 

the  L«rds.  Resolution    affords    Mr.    Asquith 

with  a  basis  for  dealing  decisively 
with  the  Peers  if  the  next  deneral  Klection  should 
result  in  the  return  of  a  Liberal  majority.  The 
House  of  I^rds  has  now  solemnly  declared  that  "  the 
possession'  of  a  peerage  should  no  longer  of  itself  give 
a  right  to  sit,  and  vote  in  the  House  of  Lords." 
The  House  of  C'onmions  before  it  is  dissolved  ought 
to  concur  in  this  Resolution.  The  King  would  thus 
be  furnished  with  a  formal  declaration  by  both  Hou>cs 
of  Parliament,  which  he  ought  to  be  advised  by  his 
Ministers  to  ronstrue  as  equivalent  to  a  direction 
that  he  must  issu<-  no  more  Rnjal  Writs  of  Summons 
summoning  Peers  to  the  Upper  House  merely  because 
they  are  Peers.      He  is.  it  ought  to  be  rule'  :  •>  d 

by  the   resolutions   of  l>oth   Houses  from  .y 

more  Writs  of  SummoiiN  to  any  man  merely  bttause 
he  IS  a  I'eer.  Lord  Rosebcry's  Resolution  is  quite 
clear  on  this  point.     Of  course  the  King  could  be 

the   Lords"  Ri      '  which  as  it 

.ittack  u|>on  tli^  ;ive  of  the 

Crown.  But  the  Crown  has  for  hall  a  century 
respected  the  lords'  Resolution,  pa5sc<l  by  a  much 
smaller  majority,  condemning  Life  Pwraees.  It 
would    Ijc    in    accordance    with    pr.  •  r    the 

King  to  jKiy  respect  to  the  l-or.  1  aition, 
cs|iecially  when  it  ia  supported  by  the  House  of 
Commons. 


I   have  for  years  past  constanti) 
The  Ker  iiriim.Timcl  that   it  is  only  by  the 

the  Whole" Question.  "'"  "'  "'"  <  town's  prerogative  of 
issuing  or  of  withholding  Writs 
of  .Summons  to  the  Peers  that  we  can  hope  to  cut  the 
(lOrdian  knot  of  the  Constitutional  crisis.  dur 
difficulty  hitherto  has  iKeii  that  to  withhold  Writs  at 
the  discretion  of  the  Crown  was  a  revolutionary 
expedient  from  which  the  King  might  naturally 
recoil.  But  he  is  now  furnished  by  the  Peers  them- 
selves with  an  express  nianilate  to  refrain  from 
issuing  Writs  of  summons  to  any  person  merely 
because  he  hap|H.-ns  to  be  bom  a  Peer.  It  is  now 
po.ssible  lor  the  King  to  reassume  his  ancient  pre- 
rogative, of  which  he  has  never  divested  bimselt,  and 
instead  of  issuing  Writs  as  heretofore,  to  issue  them 
only  to  such  great  men  and  trusted  counsellors  as 
he  may  in  his  wisdom  and  on  the  advice  of  his 
-Ministers  decide  should  sit  in  the  Upper  House.  The 
case  of  the  Irish  and  Scottish  Peers,  whose  seats  are 
guaranteed  by  the  Acts  of  Union,  stands  apart 
Their  rights  cannot  be  waived  by  a  resolution  of  the 
Ixirds  or  even  of  both  Houses  of  Parliament.  But  in 
the  case  of  all  other  Peers  the  King  has  now  a  free 
hand  to  summon  them  or  to  refrain  from  summoning 
them.  And  it  ought  clearly  to  be  placed  before  the 
electors  by  the  Liberal  leaders  that  instead  of  propos- 
ing to  advise  the  King  to  use  bis  prerogative  to  make 
400  new  hereditary  Peers,  they  intend  to  advise  him 
to  resume  his  ancient  prerogative  and  to  obey  the 
Rosebery  Resolution  by  refusing  to  issue  Writs  of  Sum- 
mons for  the  next  House  of  Lords  to  any  |KTson 
merely  because  he  happens  to  be  bom  a  Peer  of  the 
Realm. 

Mr.    .Asquith's   exposition    of    the 

The  Policy  .Ministerial  policy  in  his  speech  at 

of  the  ^     ,         .,',,, 

Government.        Oxford    omitted    all    reference    to 

the  si-heme  which  they  are  believed 

to  favour  for  the  reconstruction  of  the  House  of  Lords 

on  a  ilcmocratic  l>asis.     .Ministers  insist  u|)on  the  two 

cardinal    jKJints  of   their  |Hilicy — the  passing  of  the 

Budget  and  the  limitation  of  the  Lords'  veto.   Reform 

is  left  over  for  a  more  convenient  season.     The  Lords 

must  lose   their  veto  on    the  Budget  outright ;  their 

legislative   veto  must    lie    limited,  so   that    any    Bill 

|>assed   thrice  by  the  House  of  Commons  becomes 

law    without     the     consent     of     the     Lords.      Six 

months    must    elapse    between    the  first  and  .second 

{Xissage  of   the  I?iil.       In    practice   this    means    two 

years'   delay.       llns,    according   to   Ix)rd    Rosebery, 

will    reduce    them    lielow    the     level    of   a    i>arisb 

vwtry.      Tliat     is    nonsense.      The    real   objection 
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to  a  statutory  limitation  of  tlie 
legislative  veto  is,  as  I  ha\e  ju^t 
pointed  out,  that  the  Peers  would 
consider  themselves  authorised  to 
compel  the  House  of  Commons  to 
pass  every  Bill  they  disliked  three 
times  over  before  they  would  allow 
it  to  be  placed  on  the  Statute  Book. 
The  House  of  Commons  is  already 
hopelessly  obstructed  by  e.xcess  of 
business  which  it  cannot  get  through. 
If  every  Bill  of  importance  is  to  be 
passed  thrice,  the  deadlock  will 
be  complete.  And  if  the  dura- 
tion of  Parliaments  is  at  the  same 
time  to  be  reduced  from  seven 
years  to  five,  which  in  practice 
would  mean  four,  the  second  state 
of  the  Representative  Chamber 
would  be  worse  than  the  first. 

It  isunderstood 
that    the  Cabi- 
net, with  one  or 
two  dissentients 
who   do    not    carry   their   opposi- 
tion   to    the     point    of     resignation 
upon     making    a    tabula 
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The  New  Solicitor-General. 


o^yaph  .';!']  \^Ritssz:U  and  Sons. 

The  New  Divorce  Judge. 


The 

New  Senate. 


Sir  Samuel  Evans   is  succeeded  by  ilr.        Sir    Samuel    Evans,    who   succeeds   Sir 
Rufus  Isaacs,  who  has  represented  Reading    John  Bigham,  has  been  Solicitor-General 
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has  decided 
rasa  of  the  Hereditary 
Legislature  in  order  to  erect  in  its  stead  a  brand  new 
Senate.  This  Senate  is  to  be  composed  of  one 
hundred  and  fifty  elected  members  and  fifty  nomi- 
nated notables.  The  Senators  would  be  elected  half 
for  eight  years  and  half  for  four  by  the  same  electors 
as  those  who  elect  the  House  of  Conmions,  who  would 
vote  in  huge  constituencies  created  by  grouping 
the  present  parliamentary  divisions  so  that  each  group 
would  return  two  members.  The  election  would 
not  take  place  at  the  same  time  as  the  election  to  the 
House  of  Commons.  The  disadvantage  of  this  plan 
is  that  the  Senatorial  constituencies  would  be  so  large 
that  no  one  but  a  millionaire  would  be  able  to  contest 
them.  It  is,  however,  premature  to  discuss  the  scheme 
until  we  know  more  of  its  details.  The  important  thing 
is  that  the  Senate  would  not  contain  more  than  two 
hundred  members,  and  when  the  two  Houses  differed 
they  would  meet  together  to  decide  the  question  by 
a  majority.  By  this  means  whenever  the  majority  in 
the  Commons  wa.s  large  enough  it  would  get  its  way  ; 
when  the  majority  was  small  the  question  would  be 
held  up  till  after  a  General  Election.  But  if  the  electors 
a  second  time  sent  up  a  majority  of  the  Commons  in 
favour  of  that  measure  the  Senate  ought  to  give  way. 
This  is  even  now  the  theory  of  some  of  its  advocates 


since  190S. 

as  to  what  the  House  of  Lords  does  now.  Theory  is 
one  thing,  practice  is  another.  If  the  Lords  would 
act  on  this  principle  they  ought  at  once  to  pass  the 
Plural  Voting  Bill.  This  they  will  not  do,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  if  they  did  the  Liberals  would 
come  back  nearly  three  hundred  strong.  Mr.  Asquith 
stated  that  seventy-eight  seats  were  won  by  the 
Unionists  at  last  Election  by  majorities  less  in 
number  than  the  electors  who  voted  on  an  ownership 
qualification.  It  was  not  the  rejection  of  the  Educa- 
tion Bill,  the  Licensing  Bill,  or  the  Budget  which  hit 
the  Liberals  hardest.  The  deadly  blow  was  the 
rejection  of  the  Plural  Voting  Bill,  a  measure  with 
which,  as  it  solely  concerned  the  House  of  Commons, 
the  Lords  had  no  business  to  interfere. 

Mr.  Asquith,  speaking  at  Oxford, 

The  said  : — 

Territorial  Screw.  po^  n,y  part— and  I  say  it  deliberately 
— I  think  the  employment  of  wealth  and 
of  social  position,  the  influence  of  employer  over  employed, 
customer  over  tradesman,  in  order  to  bias  and  coerce  the 
free  exercise  of  his  independent  judgment  as  to  how  he 
and  his  country  shall  be  governed,  is  as  severe  an  offence 
as  can  be  committed  against  the  very  genius  of  democratic 
institutions. 

The  same  papers  which  reported  this  speech  contained 
a  letter  from  the  Rev.  Pierce  Armac  Butler,  Rector 
of  East  Stoke,  Wareham,  formerly  a  diocesan  school 
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How  long,  I  wonder,  will  it  be  before  ihe  rampant 
Peers  n-|wai  the  llallot  Act  ? 

There    arc    welcome    signs    of   a 
Slims  vigorous      political      propaganda 

Poiitic«rActivUy.  l>eing  carried  on  all  over  the 
country  before  next  Cieneral  Klec- 
tion.  The  Daily  ChronuU  and  Free  Trade  Union 
have  raised  ^17,658.  The  Daily  Nru't'  Gladstone 
League  now  numbers  30,000  members,  is  growing 
daily,  and  has  already  received  substantial  contribu- 
tions. But  if  we  had  ten  times  these  sums  it  would 
be  all  too  small.  The  League  of  Young  Liberals, 
which  lias  already  400  branches,  and  hojxjs  soon  to 
have  60,000  members,  is  doing  capital  work.  Batches 
of  young  people,  many  of  whom  arc  able  and  enthusi- 
astic, spend  their  Saturday  half-holidays  by  going  into 
the  villages,  holding  open-air  meetings,  distributing 
literature,  getting  in  touch  with  the  people,  discover- 
ing the  principal  opposition  to  be  met,  and  tracing 
removals.  This  is  missionary  work  of  the  right  sort. 
Whatever  good  it  may  do  the  heathen,  it  is  certainly 
an  excellent  educational  training  for  the  apostles. 


Th« 

Navy  Bitlmiites. 


l.ord    Fisher   is  no  longer  at   the 
Admiralty,  but  his  soul  inspires  bix 
The  Naval  F.slini.ilis 
1;  by     Mr.      McKciina 

provide  for  the  building  of  five  new  Dreadtioughls,  or 
iM\M:\-Dr(adiwui^hts,  besides  the  two  in  construction 
for  the  Colonies,  and  other  ships  in  proportion. 
The  Estimates  have  gone  up  ^5,000,000,  and  are 
now  over  ^40,000,000.  This  is  a  hateful  necessity. 
But  what  can  be  done  ?  It  is  jiay  or  perish.  There 
is  no  third  alternative.  Mr.  Allen  Baker  made  an 
clocjuent  appeal  to  the  House,  based  upon  the  prin- 
ciples of  the  Sot  iety  which  he  adorns.  No  doubt,  if 
Mr.  Baker  could  guarantee  that  ICnglishmcn  would 
always  in  all  places  act  like  Quakers,  we  might 
without  lunacy  reduce  our  armaments  to  the 
Quaker  standard.  But  inasmuch  as  nothing  is 
more  absolutely  certain  that  the  English  jK-ople,  both 
at  home  and  abroad,  are  far  below  the  Quaker 
standard,  that  the  English  Press  does  not  practise 
the  "  soft  answer  that  lurneth  away  wrath,"  and  that 
no  .small  projwrtion  of  our  people  are  stark,  staring 
mad  on  the  subject  of  foreign  invasion,  it  would  be 
simply  offering  our  throats  to  the  slaughterer  to  carry 
on  the  familiar  and  inveterate  John  Bull  methods  of 
blutT  and  bluster  and  brag  and  insult  with  only  a 
(,)uaker  armament  to  ward  off  the  blows  his  insolence 
would  infallibly  provoke.     By  all   means  let  us  beat 
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Tbe  Suffrage  DenioDStratJon  before  the  Reichstag,  Berlin,  on  March  6tb. 
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our  swords  into  ploughsnares,  but  before  giving  the 
orders  to  the  smith  let  us  take  care  that  all  of  us  have 
civil  tongues  in  our  heads.  Otherwise  we  shall 
infallibly  come  to  grief. 

Prince    Henry    has    returned    to 
Germany  Germany  full  of  the  most  agreeable 

England.  impressions  derived  from  his  stay 

in  this  country.  He  has  publicly 
and  privately  declared  that  he  is  satisfied  that  all  the 
right  people  in  England  are  heart  and  soul  opposed 
to  the  Germanophobia  which  finds  expression  only 
from  the  "  wrong  'uns " — of  whom,  alas  !  there  are 
only  too  many  to  be  found  in  certain  journalistic 
circles.  In  the  debate  on  the  Naval  Estimates  in 
the  Reichstag,  in  reply  to  a  Socialist  who  had  said 
that  English  anxiety  was  perfectly  genuine,  inasmuch 
as  it  was  a  natural  inference  that  German  naval  arma- 
ments were  directed  against  England,  Admiral  von 
Tirpitz  said  : — 

We  build   our  navy   not   for  aggressive  purposes,  but   solely 
because  we  are  convinced  that  we  require  an  effective  sea  power 

for  the  protection  of  our  coasts  and  our  trade Nothing 

takes  place  secretly,  or  in  a  manner  that  could  constitute  hostility 
or  a  menace  to  any  other  Power,  or  could  arouse  suspicion  of 
such  hostility  or  menace.  Our  desire  is  equally  apparent  without 
prejudice  and  insincerity  to  cultivate  friendly  relations  with 
England.  ...  I  feel  convinced  that  upon  these  foundations 
the  relations  of  con6dence  which  we  maintain  with  the  English 
Government  will  make  further  and  satisfactory  progress,  and 
will  influence  popular  feeling  in  the  same  sense. 

So  mote  it  be  ! 

It  is  difficult  to  describe  in  ade- 

Robbing  quate   terms  the  shameful   disclo- 

Church  and  State,    gures  which  have  been  made  public 

last  month  as  to  the  way  in  which 
one  at  least  of  the  liquidators  of  the  property  of  the 
suppressed  religious  orders  has  abused  his  position  in 
order  to  steal  the  money  he  was  instructed  to  appro- 
priate for  the  State.  M.  Duez  is  a  scoundrel 
who  has  owned  up  to  defalcations  amounting  to 
;^20o,ooo.  He  was  employed  by  the  Government 
of  the  Republic  to  realise  the  funds  which  pious  men 
and  women  had  accumulated  for  the  endowment 
of  some  thirteen  religious  orders.  The  State 
confiscated  the  property  of  the  religious  orders, 
amounting  to  ^40,000,000.  But  apparently  it  was 
unable  to  find  men  honest  enough  to  refrain  from 
stealing  the  funds  they  were  appointed  to  administer. 
M.  Duez  used  to  invent  or  discover  imaginary  heirs 
of  ancient  donors,  and  offer  them  fifty  per  cent,  of  their 
ancestors'  bequests,  on  condition  the  remaining  fifty 
per  cent,  was  allowed  to  go  into  his  pocket.  He  appears 
to  have  been  guilty  of  every  variety  of  fraud  in  order 
to  obtain  money  to  gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange, 
where  he  lost  it.      The  moral  sense  of  the  human 


race  is  shocked  by  such  a  spectacle  as  this.  A  State 
which  considers  itself  morally  justified  in  confiscating 
the  property  of  the  Church  seriously  compromises  its 
claim  when  it  cannot  find  agents  honest  enough  to 
carry  out  its  poUcy  without  picking  and  stealing  the 
confiscated  goods. 

After  being   twelve   months    in  a 

Roosevelt  region  in  which  he  never  dressed 

Triumphant.        for  dinner,  ex-President  Roosevelt 

returned  to  the  sphere  of  swallow- 
tail coats  and  white  neckties  on  March  14th,  when 
he  arrived  at  Khartoum.  He  anchored  his  steamer 
oft"  Gordon's  tree,  the  favourite  resting-place  of 
General  Gordon,  six  miles  from  Khartoum,  and  there 
he  penned  the  last  sentences  of  his  book.  Then  he 
finally  shook  oft"  the  dust  of  the  Desert  from  his  feet 
and  returned  to  civilisation.  He  is  to  tour  Europe, 
visiting  all  the  important  capitals — except  St.  Peters- 
burg— and  will  arrive  in  England,  where  he  will 
deliver  the  Romanes  lecture  at  Oxford  in  May. 
After  being  feted  everywhere  as  the  greatest  living 
American,  he  will  return  to  his  native  land  covered 
with  laurels  and  laden  down  with  trophies  of  the 
chase,  and  will,  unless  something  unforeseen 
happens,  be  nominated,  against  his  emphatic 
protest,  with  enthusiasm  for  a  new  Presidential 
term  of  office.  Theodore  Roosevelt  so  completely 
overshadows  Mr.  Taft  in  the  public  estimation  that  it 
would  be  almost  a  charity  to  suggest  that  until  the 
White  House  is  ready  for  a  new  occupant  Mr.  Roose- 
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vi'il    Mioiii'i    luiii    .1    nrw  turn    mi  w'ikiu^  "\i    ui>  .m 
ilevourin;;   energy.      As   it   i>   cx|w:te<l   that   he   will 
meet  Commander  Peary  in   Lonilon,  who  kno"^  ' 
(hat  the  enthusiasm  of    I'olar  discovery    may  wi:  k 

Theodore  Roosevelt  off  to  the  Antarctic  regions  ?  The 
chances  arc  against  it,  for  he  might  not  be  back  in 
lime  for  the  nomination,  and,  besides,  I'olar  adven- 
tures do  not  enable  their  Iktocs  to  figure  in  the  lime- 
light until  after  their  return. 

President   Roosevelt   is  giving  the 

Jupiter  Tonans      Old  World  a  la5te  of  his  quality. 

on  Tour.  Addressing  the   students  at  Cairo 

L'niversity,  he  delivered  a  charac- 

■  rislic  diatribe  against  those— probably  the  majority- 
■  4  his  audience  who  sympathised  with  the  assjissinatioi; 

>(  the  late  Prime  Minister,  and  in  his  most  ixjntificTl 
manner  pronounced  the  anathema  of  "  all  good  men 
in  every  nation  deserving  of  respect "  upon  those 
who  by  such  conduct  climb  a  pinnacle  of  infamy.  It 
is  very  splendid,  very  Rooscveltian,  and  very  .\mericaii. 
If  Mr.  Roosevelt  keeps  it  up  in  this  fashion  when  he 
visits  other  capitals,  lively  times  are  in  store  for  us 
all.     There  is  something  refreshing  in  hearing  a  man, 

onscious  of  his  own  invincible  rectitude,  giving  the 
world  a  piece  of  his  mind  in  this  down-thump  fashion. 
HisCairo  allocution  suggests  a  scheme  for  the  utilisation 
of  the  two  years  that  intervene  In-forc  his  re-election 
to  the  Presidency.  Why  not  dis|>atch  him  as  a 
|)reacher  of  righteousness,  a  peri|>atetic  Day  of  judg- 
ment in  bret-dics,  to  Russia,  Japan,  China,  India,  and 
the  South  Anii.'rican  Republics? 

The    Dalai    I^ma,   who  "  during 

the     third     of     the     first    moon 

(February  12th)  availed  himself  of 

the    prevailing   confusion    to    de- 

.imp,"  arrived  safely   in   British    India,  and  is  now 

■nmiodiously    housed    as    a    morurch    in    exile    at 

Darjeeling.    Acconling  toa  decree  published  in  Pekin 

on    February    a5th    his    di[K)siiioii     \v.is    mci'S'i.irv 

'-cause,  in  the  first  case 

1  .,     v.| 

I';  r.lVJ- 


l.lc 


he  Chinese   Government   showed   him   much   for- 
!'  ■        •    •  -kin, 

.  the 
the   guidmg  motives  i  ;  of  the  most 

..  .  lus  kind."     Dut  the  incoi..^ .iian  no  sooner 

turned  to  I'ibet  than  he   slamlcrcd   the    Imperial 


The 

Dalai  L«nM 

and 

Hij  Successor. 


cir,  ;nily  ihcre,  anil 

ht  ;  ., ..  .., , V- ..,  iii  his  left  hind  a 

rosary  with  which  he  touched  the  hciKls  of  those  who  appeared 
lieforc  him. 

Commissioner,  stopped  the  furnishing  of  supplies  to 
the  troops  invading  his  country,  and  finally  departed 
secretly  without  even  saying  "  By  your  leave."  What 
is  to  be  done  with  such  a  man  ? 

Mow  is  it  posMlilc  for  ihc  one  who  manages  the  affairs  of 
religion  thus  once  and  again  to  .ibscni  himself  without 
sanction  ? 

What  indeed  was  there  left  for  the  Chinese  Clovern*- 
ment  to  do  but  to  declare  his  deposition  ?  So  it  is 
I'nnctrd  :  — 

I    :    N  iR-<l.wn)j   Ulolliing  Thub-Hslan   lUrvamts'o.  etc.  be 

'■■''"       ■'   ■'   ''-  '"'■    ■■'  "•'■■  '  ■■■■•■  i-n  mnrk  r' ^  •       -■  . 

""  u.-    he    11 

»'■  ,    kt   hiin  i         ^..:  .    .   _. 

cx.Kily   ou    tliii    (uuiini;    uf    an    orxiinary   individual    of    the 

people. 

But  his  place  must  be  filled  ;  so  the  search  for  the 
g<xl  is  to  be  made  at  once.  Several  young  boys 
showing  supernatural  indications  are  to  be  hunted  up 
by  the  Chinese   P  their  names  copied  upon 

tickets,  thrown  ii,  ien  urn,  and  one  of  them 

drawn  for  definitely  to  fill  the  true  hubilhan-ship 
(re-embodiment)  of  the  jast  successive  Dalai  I.amas. 
Wxs  ever  anything  done  more  d-  cntlyand  in  order? 
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A  certain  section  of  the  American 

The  Manchuplan      Press  has  been   violently  exciting 

Railway.  itself,  apparently  at  the  instigation 

of  certain  financiers,  over  the  diffi- 
culties experienced  in  carrying  out  a  policy  favoured 
by  certain  financial  groups  of  railway  construction  in 
Manchuria.  The  extraordinary  feature  of  the  agita- 
tion is  the  way  in  which  it  was  exploited  for  the 
purpose  of  exciting  animosity  against  Great  Britain. 
"John  Bull,  voild  Vennejni"  was  the  refrain  of  these 
agitators,  and  all  the  while  John  Bull  was  as  innocent 
as  a  babe  unborn.  The  facts  are  very  simple.  A 
financial  group  composed  of  Englishmen  and  Ameri- 
cans sought  for  and  obtained  a  concession  for  con- 
structing a  railway  across  Manchuria  from  Chin-Chau 
to  Aigun  on  the  Russian  frontier.  It  was  to  be  a 
rival  line  to  the  Russian  railway  traversing  the  same 
region,  and  at  one  point  it  actually  crossed  the 
Russian  line.  Sir  Edward  Grey  was  asked  by  the 
British  members  of  the  group  to  support  their  efforts, 
and  he  promised  to  do  so  somewhat  heedlessly 
without  looking  up  the  treaty  obligations  which 
governed  the  situation.  Russia,  however,  was 
not  so  unmindful  of  her  rights.  She  objected  to 
the  construction  of  this  line,  and  put  forward 
an  alternative  scheme  of  her  own,  which  of 
course  was  opposed  by  the  Anglo-American  group. 
Sir  Edward  Grey  was  appealed  to  back  up  the  Chin- 
Chau-Aigun  line  and  oppose  the  Russian  rival  scheme. 
But  at  this  point  the  Russian  Government  reminded 
him  of  the  existence  of  the  Agreement  entered  into 
between  the  British  and  Russian  Governments  in 
April,  1899,  whereby  in  consideration  of  Russia's 
promise  not  to  seek  for  concessions  in  the  basin  of 
the  Yang-tse,  England  explicitly  bound  herself  not 
to  support  any  railway  schemes  north  of  the  Great 
Wall  of  China,  either  on  behalf  of  her  own  subjects 
or  of  others,  and  at  the  same  time  undertook  not  to 
oppose,  directly  or  indirectly,  any  Russian  railway  pro- 
jects in  the  same  region.  The  Agreement  has  never 
been  abrogated,  Russia  has  loyally  abstained  from 
seeking  concessions  in  the  Yang-tse  basin,  and  by 
both  Governments  the  Agreement  of  1899  was  recog- 
nised as  being  in  force.  Sir  Edward  Grey  frankly 
admitted  he  had  overlooked  the  Agreement,  and  as 
in  honour  bound  withdrew  his  support  from  the  Chin- 
Chau  line  and  refused  to  oppose  its  Russian  rival. 

"  A  just  man  sweareth  to  his  own 

The  Action  hurt    and    changeth    not "  ;     and 

British  Government,  whatever    may  be  thought  of  the 

policy  or  impolicy  of  the  Agree- 
ment of  1899,  which  was  concluded   by  Lord   Salis- 


bury's Government,  it  is  still  in  force,  and  in  face  of 
its  explicit  obligations  Sir  Edward  Grey  could  do  no 
other  than  he  did.  He  did  not  oppose  the  Chin- 
Chau-Aigun  line,  he  did  not  support  its  Russian  rival. 
He  took  up  a  neutral  position  of  the  strictest  correc- 
titude,  and  from  the  point  of  view  of  international  law 
and  treaty  faith  he  could  have  done  no  other.  His 
action  was  governed  by  a  written  covenant  with  the 
Russian  Government,  and  was  in  no  way  influenced 
one  way  or  the  other  by  the  bearing  of  the  question 
on  American  policy.  But  Japan  as  well  as  Russia 
had  a  say  in  the  matter.  The  Japanese  did  not 
oppose  the  Chin-Chau  line.  On  the  contrary,  they 
said  they  were  prepared  to  participate  in  it  if  they 
were  allowed  to  come  in.  Sir  Edward  Grey 
asked  the  American  Government  if  they  objected 
to  this,  and  was  assured  officially  that  the 
American  Government  had  no  objection.  British 
policy  then  went  pari  passu  with  American  policy 
in  supporting  the  construction  of  the  railway  with 
Japan  as  a  participant.  Russia's  appeal  to  the 
Agreement  of  1899  compelled  Sir  Edward  Grey  to 
adopt  a  more  negative  attitude.  The  question  lies 
now  between  China  and  Japan.  While  matters  were 
in  this  imbroglio,  Mr.  Secretary  Knox  jumped  in 
with  his  proposal  to  hand  over  the  control  of  all  the 
Manchurian  railways  to  an  International  Board  for 
the  purpose  of  solving  the  problem,  and  at  the  same 
time  of  securing  guarantees  for  the  open  door  and' 
equality  of  opportunity  for  all  nations.  England  was 
heart  and  soul  with  the  object  of  the  proposal,  but  as 
to  the  means,  she  reserved  her  opinion  until  Russia 
and  Japan — the  Powers  most  interested — had  ex- 
pressed their  views.  Russia  and  Japan  would  not 
listen  to  the  American  scheme,  which  died  stillborn. 
It  is  out  of  these  unpromising  materials  that  a  vigorous 
but,  fortunately,  ineffectual  attempt  was  made  to 
represent  John  Bull  as  intriguing  to  thwart  and  baffle 
American  enterprise.  In  reality,  John  Bull  had  done 
nothing  except  draw  back  from  backing  an  Anglo- 
American  enterprise,  which,  in  1899,  Lord  Salisbury 
had  promised  should  not  be  supported. 

Twenty-eight     months     ago     the 

The  Acquittal       Russian  Government  arrested  M. 

M.  TehaykowsKy.     Tchaykowsky   just    as  he    was   on 

the  point  of  leaving  Russia.  He  had 
ventured  to  revisit  the  land  of  his  birth,  relying  upon 
the  October  Amnesty.  His  faith,  however,  was  weak, 
and  he  had  taken  the  precaution  of  travelling  with  a 
false  passport — an  offence  for  which  he  might  fairly  have 
been  sentenced  to  a  brief  period  of  imprisonment. 
Instead  of  trying  him  for  an  offence  which  he  had 
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Klmittedly  coniiiiiitcil,  they  krpt  tiiin  without  trial  for 
i^htccn  months  in  prison,  for  the  pur|)o»e,  as  a  gen- 
i.irnic  n.iivcly  admitted  in  the  ciw.- of  M  Mitiukoff, 
I  rinding  out  what  (rime  he  intcnilcd  to  commit. 
Nothing  that  anyone  could  say  was  of  any  avail  in 
tiissi|)ating  the  notion  which  had  taken  firm  possession 
of  the  heads  of  the  police  that  M.  I'chaykowsky  had 
l)een  the  moving  spirit  in  a  number  of  serious  treason- 
able conspiracies  to  raise  insurrection,  lo  incite 
mutiny  in  the  army,  and  Heaven  alone  knows  what. 
When  I  had  my  interviews  with  M.  Stolypin  and 
M.  MakarofT  last  year  I  was  assured  that  the  delay  in 
M.  Tchaykowsky's  trial,  which  they  much  regretted, 
was  due  to  the  difficulty  of  collecting  legal  evidence 
necessary  to  prove  the  world-wide  activity  of  this 
dan^^erous  revolutionist  I  told  M.  MakarofT  that  he 
was  on  a  wild-goose  chase,  and  that  the  .Minister  of 
Justice  and  the  Public  Prosecutor  were  much  more 
deserving  of  punishment  than  their  prisoner,  who  had 
not  done  Russia  one-tenth  of  the  mischief  they  had 
done  by  the  way  in  which  they  had  brought  Russian 
jurisprudence  into  contempt.  I  remember  saying 
that  the  simplest  way  out  of  the  coil  of  absurdities  in 
which  the  Governnient  had  entangled  itself  was  to  let 
me  carry  M.  Tchaykowsky  back  to  l^ndon.  M. 
MakarofT  protested  that  it  was  impnissible  to  interfere 
with  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Court.  "  What's  the  use 
of  being  an  autocrat,"  I  replied,  "  if  the  Tsar  cannot 
intervene  to  cut  such  a  Gordian  knot  of  otVicial  red- 
tape?"  I  pleailed  in  vain.  "The  law  must  t.ikc  its 
course."     .\nd  the  law  did. 

.\nd  with  this  result.     Wiicn,  .mur 
twenty-eight  months,  during  which 
the    Minister    of   Justice   and  the 
Police    Ucpartinent    had    encom- 
nssed  sea  and  land  in  order  to  discover  any  incrimi- 
nating evidence  against  the  prisoner,  they  ventured  to 
arraign   him   l)efore  a  secret    tribunal    of   their    own 
hoosing,  their  case  broke  down  so  completely  that 
ihcir  own  judges  were  comj>elled  to  acquit  M.  Tchay- 
kowsky without  hearing  any  witnesses  in  his  defence. 
The    old    gilH'  -"  n.irli.irous    country    Russia,   where 
they  don't  even  know  bow  lo  hang  a  man  " — may  now 
:>c  supplemented  by  the  saying,  "What  an   idiotic 
I ',    ■.    '        nt   is  that  which  doesn't  even    know   how 
!  .;e  a  man."     Can  it  be  believed  that  the  first 

witness   lor   the  prosecution  was  a  policeman  whom 
they    dared    not    (Hit    in    the    witness-box,   and    the 
eond  a  condemned  murderer  who  has  repeatedly 
•iiilted     perjury    for    the    Crown     in    the    vain 
of    sei  uring  a  commutation  of   his  sentence? 
He     swore     that     he    Itad     met     .M.   Tchaykowsky 
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in  Russia  at  times  when  it  was  conclusively 
proved  that  he  was  in  London  or  in  America. 
Ixing  before  this  precious  rogue  left  the  witness- 
box  it  was  felt  that  the  Government  had  no 
case.  On  the  following  day  it  hardly  needed 
the  speech  of  M.  MaklakofT  to  demolish  tlie 
last  semblance  of  the  case  for  the  prosecution.  M. 
Tchaykowsky  was  set  free,  and  Madame  Brcshlovsky, 
who  refused  to  plead  not  guilty,  profited  so  much  by 
the  breakdown  of  the  prosecution  of  her  companion 
that,  instead  of  the  e.vpctted  sentence  of  penal  servi- 
tude for  life,  she  was  only  sentenced  to  exile  to 
Siberia — a  sentence  which,  if  the  Tsar  lie  well  advised, 
will  be  commuted  to  exile  beyond  the  frontier.  So 
ended  a  famous  trial,  which  has  covered  with  confu- 
sion its  instigators,  and  has  done  more  to  di.scredit 
the  Department  of  Justice  than  all  the  machinations 
of  all  the  conspirators  have  been  able  to  effect  in  a 
dozen  years. 

What  is  the  moral  of  the  collapse 

The  of  the  Tchaykowsky  prosecution  ? 

Moral  of  11  All.       Surely  it  is  so  obvious  that  neither 

the  Tsar  nor  M.  Stolypin  can 
Ignore  it.  M.  Tchaykowsky  was  arrested  at  St.  Peters- 
burg. He  was  an  international  man.  The  Govern- 
ment was  under  the  strongest  possible  pressure  to  be 
sure  of  its  facts,  and  certain  that  it  had  ample  justifi- 
cation for  his  imprisonment  and  prosecution.  Yet 
even  in  this  crucial  case  their  own  judges  were 
compelled  to  admit  that  they  could  not  prove  their 
case— that  M.  Tchaykowsky  had  been  unjustly  arrested, 
unjustly  imprisoned,  and  must,  as  a  matter  of  simple 
justice,  be  allowed  to  go  free.  Ex  una  disct  cnnus. 
If  such  hideous  and  scandalous  miscarriage  of  justice 
can  take  place  at  the  centre  of  the  Government,  what 
nameless  abominations  must  be  taking  place  in  the 
remote  provinces  of  the  Empire  ?  As  a  simple  act 
of  expiation,  as  an  urgent  measure  of  self-preserva- 
tion, the  Tsar  should  not  lose  a  single  day  in  pre- 
paring the  terms  of  a  great  act  of  Imperial 
clemency  in  the  sha|)e  of  a  Proclamation  of 
Amnesty  for  all  {jersons  in  exile  or  in  prison 
or  awaiting  prosecution  who  are  accused  of 
merely  political  crimes  committed  during  the  revo- 
lutionary period.  Persons  guilty  of  common  law- 
crimes  might  be  six-cially  dealt  with.  But  all  merely 
political  offenders  might  now  be  allowed  to  go  free. 
To  go  on  committing  what  it  is  now  evident  must  be 
acts  of  cruel  injustice  to  hundreds  and  thousands  of 
jjcrsons  who  were  carried  away  by  the  revolutionary 
fever  while  they  were  hardly  responsible  for  their 
acts,  to  say  nothing  of  the  multitudes  who  never  did 
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anything  at  all  against  the  State,  but  who  were  merely 
suspected  or  accused  by  their  personal  enemies  or 
political  opponents  of  meditating  such  acts,  is  for  the 
Tsar  and  his  Ministers  to  assume  a  moral  responsi- 
bility for  wrong -doing  at  which  the  conscience 
shudders.  No  one  can  accuse  me  of  hostility  to  the 
Russian  Government  My  appeal  is  made  in  its  own 
interest  quite  as  much  as  in  that  of  its  unfortunate 
victims.  The  case  of  M.  Tchaykowsky  is  a  test  case, 
and  it  is  decisive.  As  for  the  impossibility  of  pro- 
claiming an  amnesty  without  endangering  the  State, 
just  before  the  death  of  General  Trepoff  a  far  more 
e.xtensive  amnesty  than  that  for  which  I  am  pleading 
was  agreed  to  on  principle.  What  was  considered 
safe  then  is  much  safer  now. 

The  remarkable  declarations  drawn 
R'.'jsia,  "JP   by   Sir   Edward    Fry    and   by 

Stay  Thy  Hand  !  eight  notable  professors  of  inter- 
national law  and  jurisprudence — 
one  of  them,  like  Sir  Edward  Fry,  a  member  of  the 
Hague  Court  of  Arbitration,  and  two  of  them  ex-pre- 
sidents of  the  Institute  of  International  Law — as  to 
the  illegality  from  a  juridical  point  of  view  of  the  pro- 
posed attack  on  the  Constitution  of  Finland,  are  very 
noteworthy  documents.  The  question  ought  really 
to  be  adjudicated  upon  by  the  Hague  Tribunal,  but 
that  body  cannot  take  cognisance  of  any  disputes 
except  those  between  independent  Sovereign  States. 
It  was  this  difficulty  which  rendered  it  impossible 
to  brmg  the  dispute  between  President  Kruger 
and  Lord  Milner  before  the  Hague  Court, 
although,  oddly  enough,  Bulgaria,  which  was  a 
vassal  of  Turkey,  was  allowed  to  be  represented 
at  the  Conference.  Appeal  to  the  Hague  Court 
being  impossible,  it  occurred  to  some  Dutch  juris- 
consults to  empanel  a  voluntary  independent  unofficial 
tribunal  of  notable  international  lawyers,  and  to  ask 
them  to  express  an  opinion  upon  the  Russo-Finnish 
question  from  a  juridical  point  of  view.  This  they 
have  done.  These  self-constituted  judges,  represent- 
ing the  best  expert  opinion  of  Germany,  England, 
France,  Belgium  and  Holland,  gave  the  documents 
containing  the  official  case  of  both  parties  their  careful 
collective  consideration,  and  have  decided  unani- 
mously against  the  claims  put  forward  by  Russia 
and  in  favour  of  the  claims  of  '  Finland.  Of 
course  these  conclusions  have  no  binding  force. 
Neither  have  the  decisions  of  the  Hague  Conference 
itself.  But,  like  the  Conference,  the  Board  of 
juris-consults  has  written  up  in  characters  of  fire 
before  the  eyes  of  the  whole  world  "  This  is  the  way, 
walk  ye  in  it ! "     England  disregarded  this  emphatic 


direction   of  the  Conference,  and  paid  for  it  in  three 

years  of  war  and  an   expenditure  of  ^^250, 000, 000. 

What    Russia  will  pay  if  she  disregards  this  equally 

plain  direction   remains  to  be  seen.     But  I  hope  that 

Russia  will  have  too  much  sense  to  set  at  defiance 

the  judgment  of  the  civilised  world.     After  all,  the 

game  is  not  worth  the  candle.     "  Much  cry  and  little 

wool "  was   the  verdict  of  the  Devil  when  he  sheared 

the   pig,    and    once    more    I    repeat    my   conviction 

Russia   would    come    to   the    same    conclusion  after 

she  had  done  her  worst  .against  the  Finns. 

A  Court  There  will,  of  course,  be  the  usual 

°r  sneers    at   the    Three  Tailors    of 

Conscience 

for  Tooley  Street,  and  Sir  Edward  Fry 

Mankind.  ^„(j   j^jg   eight    coadjutors  will  be 

told  they  are  amateur  busybodies  intermeddling  in 
the  domestic  affairs  of  a  great  Empire.  But  that  was 
to  be  expected.  A  conscience  is  a  mighty  incon- 
venient thing  for  evil-doers,  and  the  attempt  to  create 
a  Court  of  Conscience  for  the  human  race,  indepen- 
dent of  all  Governments,  is  naturally  resented  by 
officialdom  everywhere.  Ahab  always  hates  Elijah, 
and  accuses  him  of  troubling  Israel  when  he  con- 
demns the  stealing  of  Naboth's  vineyard.  The  idea, 
however,  which  owes  its  first  realisation  to  Professor 
van  der  Vlugt,  Professor  Lapradelle,  and  Professor 
Reuter,  of  the  University  of  Helsingfors,  is  full 
of  promise  for  the  future.  The  International  Union, 
which  I  took  a  humble  share  in  forming  in  1900, 
aimed  at  the  creation  of  an  independent  council  of 
just  and  impartial  persons  who  would  undertake  the 
duty  of  informing  the  public  opinion  of  the  world  as 
to  the  merits  of  every  dispute  which  threatened  the 
peace  of  the  peoples.  The  idea  was  originally  Pro- 
fessor Bar's.  It  was  expounded  by  Mr.  Moncure 
Conway  in  1898,  and  embodied  in  an  actual  scheme 
in  1900  by  Mr.  John  E.  Milholland,  of  London  and 
New  York.  The  majority  of  mankind  always  desire 
peace,  but  they  are  nearly  always  in  the  dark  as  to 
the  merits  of  the  disputes  which  bring  about  war. 
Hence  the  absolute  necessity  of  creating  some  inde- 
pendent tribunal  which  will  charge  itself  with  ascer- 
taining the  facts  and  in  presenting  their  conclusions  as 
to  the  merits  of  every  international  dispute.  This 
Board  of  juris-consults  is  the  germ  from  which  may 
spring  the  recognised  articulate  expression  of  the 
Conscience  of  Mankind. 

The  Russian  Government  has  sub- 

Quem  Deus  mitted    to   the  Duma  its   scheme 

vult  perdere,  etc.    for    curtailing     the    liberties    and 

privileges   and    ancient   rights    of 
the  Finns.     Whatever  may  be  said  in  the  abstract  as 
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to  the  incrii.s  til  tl)c  dcniand  lor  the  nitcrntion  of  the 
tatiii  quo  in  the  interest  of  tl.c  prcdonii«ant  partner, 
there  is  no  disputing'  that  to  alti-r  the  it,Uus  (fui>  just 
now  is  to  exliitiit  a  singular  disregard  of  the  wise  old 
maxim,  "  L>.t  sleeping  dogs  lie."  Russia  has  not  a 
friend  in  the  whole  world  who  docs  not  deplore  the 
infatuation  which  leads  her  Governirent  to  attempt 
the  destruction  of  the  one  signal  illustration  which 
for  a  huntlred  years  has  shown  the  |X)ssil)ility  of 
combining  Autocracy  with  Home  Rule. 

Russia  and  Austria,  we  have  been 

olVicially    informed    in    the    most 

formal  and   ceremonious  fashion, 

are   now   on  Njjeaking   terms  with 

•  ach    other.      Hut  the  Isvoltsky-Aehrenthal  rapf-rodie- 

mtnt,  we  are  warned,  is  not   to  imply   that  they  are 

kissing  kind.     Far  from  it     They  have  agreed  upon 

a  formula  which  permits  each  to  do  what  he  has  been 

doing  and  intends  to  do,  and  that  is  all.     Ferdin.Tn<l 

has  apparently  succeeded  in  allaying  the  fears  of  thi 

lurks  by  his  visit  to  Constantinople.     King  Peter — 

now  that  the  blood  of  .Alexandra  and  of  Praga  ha> 

had  time  to  dry  upon  the  hands  of  their  assassins — 

has  been   received  at    St.    Petersburg   more   or    les> 

coldly,  and  afterwards  went  to  Constantinople.     But 

Macedonia  still  remains  unsettled,  and  Greece  has  an 

aprarian   war    in   'I'hcssaly  to   add    to    her    manifold 

tribulations.     A  well-informed  correspondent,  in  close 

touch  with  the  ruling  spirits  in  Athens,  writes  me  on 

March  22nd  : — 

.Vff.iirs  arc  siill  un^tllcd,  though  ihc  silualion  h.is  improvol 
the  last  few  d.iys  ;  but  until  the  sillinip  nf  the  Ch.iinbcr  an- 
over  Ihc  iinfort>«:n  »  alwni-«  tn  hr  fcarol.    The  Military  L<aigui- 


The  Death 

of 

Kins  ■onollk. 


I  point*  :— 
f  all  the  professors  at  the 
arc   (o  Ik  re-elected   those 

;lied  to  the  Army  to  ensure 


has  bet-n  insistent  upon  ' 

1.  The  compulftor)'  n 
l'nivcr>ily,   from    amoni;>l    «lioii 
notihy  to  hold  Mich  a  position. 

2.  T! 
tlif  .li- 

J.    -1.  ..........  >..  ,...■-■....  :  ... 

of  the  < 

lint  hy  ; 

new  ni'  will  give  a  chance  In  youni;  ami  unhiasscii 

mrn   ^  i    modem    ideas   lo  hear  upon   the    (;cncial 

iirst  two  have  been  acceplH  Ky  ihe  Government  and  the 
r  ;  Ihc  third  hn»  nol  \'  ■  fiol. 

there  it  the  revolt  in  lie  ilemaixl,  enforccti 

i>y  vi'iicncc,  that  the  land  >hi<ijj<i   \n    nistributeil  to  the  culti- 
vators. 

!'   -     ■   -    f-.c  future  i»  thai  ihc  National  .Assembly  will  do  il« 
i  n  Urccvc  may  enter  upon  a  new  era  of  progrew- 

»'     .       .        >■• 

The  Chamber  has  now  been  dissolved.    The  Military 
I>eague,  however,  although  in  retirement,  will  I'TmImMv 
continue  to  control  the  .situation   until   the   Nation.il 
.  >seinbly  is  elected. 


.\byssinia  and  Liberia  were  thu: 
unly  two  s'lviri'ign  independent 
Slates  wliii  ii  weie  not  represented 
at  the  last  Hague  Conference, 
l-nst  month  King  Menelik  was  gathered  unto 
his  fathers,  and  civil  war  broke  out  in  Liberia. 
Neither  event  seems  likely  to  disturb  the  outside 
world,  but  such  great  rfstiits  from  trivial  causes  spring 
that  no  one  can  be  rcriain  that  in  the  closely  inter- 
woven web  of  international  interests  even  an  Abys 
sinian  or  a  Lilierian  episode  may  not  set  armies  and 
navies  in  motion.  Note,  for  instance,  the  curious 
anxiety  of  the  Liberian  combatants  to  kill  an  linglish- 
nian  in  the  hope  that  such  an  incident  might  bring 
about  English  intervention.  Liberia  is  looking  up  in 
the  world  as  a  rubber-producing  country,  and  it  might 
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easily  liappcii  that  Uncle  Sam  may  discover  he  has  a 
word  to  say  in  deciding  its  destiny. 

Count      Tolstoy     has     published 

Count  Tolstoy's      another   characteristic    appeal    to 

Latest.  mankind  in  general  and  to  Russians 

in  particular  to  reduce  society  to 
anarchy  by  refusing  to  pay  taxes,  to  serve  in  the 
army,  to  take  part  in  the  government,  or  in  any  other 
way  to  uphold  law-courts,  police,  ministries,  or,  above 
all.  Parliaments.  In  his  eyes  the  entire  structure,  not 
of  the  Russian,  but  of  all  Governments,  is  not  merely 
unnecessary,  but  hostile,  repulsive,  and  entirely  super- 
fluous. All  Governments  are  more  or  less  Genghis 
Khan  with  the  telegraph.  All  Governments  are  based 
upon  murder.  In  all  Christian  countries  Genghis 
Khan  is  still  "  Genghis  Khan,  only  at  the  head  no 
longer  of  a  horde  of  savage  assassins,  but  of  well- 
bred,  polite,  well-groomed  murderers,  who  will  so 
subdivide  the  labour  that  robbery  and  killing  will  be 
nothing  but  a  pleasure,  suitable  to  men  of  the  greatest 
refinement  and  sensibility."  Count  Tolstoy  denies 
absolutely  and  without  reserve  the  necessity  and 
utility  of  having  rulers.  His  last  word  of  wisdom  to 
the  human  race  is  contained  in  the  followmg  para- 
graph :— 

Those  who  have  realised  that  by  oljeyint;  the  Authorities 
lliey  enslave  themselves  and  deprive  themselves  of  the  most 
elementary  spiritu.al  welfare,  can  only  stand  in  one  relation 
towards  the  Government  :  that  in  which  their  one  reply  to  all 
the  demands  put  to  them  by  Government  will  be,  "(You 
can,  as  long  as  power  is  in  your  hands,  do  what  you  like  with 
me — imprison,  banish,  or  execute  me.  I  know  I  cannot,  and  I 
will  not,  oppose  you  ;  but  neither  can  I,  nor  will  I,  share  in 
your  evil  actions,  however  you  may  try  to  justify  them  or  hide 
them,  or  however  you  may  threaten  me." 

That  is  the  Gospel  of  Anarchy  pure  and  sini|ile. 
Count  Tolstoy  says  : — 

As  soon  as  it  becomes  clear  to  everyone  that  what  is  called 
"  Government  "  is  merely  a  band  of  oppressors  defending  their 
position  by  a  series  of  incessant  crimes,  obedience  to  such  an 
Authority  will  inevitably  cease,  and  so  will  that  participation  in 
the  Government's  activity  which  alone  upholds  it. 

Therein  we  agree  with  Count  Tolstoy.  But  man- 
kind will  have  to  be  made  over  again — lock,  stock, 
and  barrel — before  any  such  doctrine  will  become 
"  clear  "  to  any  considerable  number  of  men  outside 
lunatic  asylums. 

I      congratulate      Mr.      Winston 
Treatment         Churchill    upon    his    first    public 
Political  Prisoners,  act    as    Home    Secretary.       Con- 
fronted by  the  problem  raised  in 
an  acute  shape  by  the  adoption  of  militant  tactics  by 
the  Suft'ragettes,  he  has  solved  it  in  a  manner  that  is 
highly  satisfactory  and  thoroughly  in  accordance  with 
the  dictates  of  humanity  and  the  promptings  of  sound 
policy.     He   has  laid   upon   the   table  the   following 


Russian 

and 

English  Prisons. 


rules,  which  will  acquire  statutory  force  in  the 
ordinary  manner  ; — 

In  the  case  of  any  ofifender  of  the  second  or  third  .division 
whose  previous  character  is  good,  and  who  has  been  convicted 
of  or  committed  to  prison  for  an  oftence  not  involving  dis- 
honesty, cruelty,  indecency,  or  serious  violence,  the  Prison 
Commissioners  may  allow  such  amelioration  of  the  conditions 
prescribed  in  the  foregoing  rules  as  the  Secretary  of  State  may 
approve  in  respect  of  the  wearing  of  prison  clothing,  bathing, 
haircutting,  cleaning  of  cells,  employment,  exercise,  books,  or 
otherwise,  provided  that  no  such  amelioration  shall  he  gi  eater 
than  that  granted  under  the  rules  for  ofienders  of  the  first 
division. 

These  rules  are  to  be  applied  to  other  ofl"enders 
besides  Suffragettes.  It  is  one  step  forward  in  the 
direction  of  careful  discrimination  between  prisoners, 
and  although  permission  is  given  to  the  authorities  to 
ignore  this  relaxation  of  the  severity  of  prison  dis- 
cipline, in  all  probability  they  will  regard  the  rules  as 
a  binding  direction  that  prisoners  whose  motives  are 
good  should  be  treated  differently  from  prisoners 
whose  motives  are  bad. 

In  this  connection  it  is  interesting 
to  note  the  difference  between 
Russian  and  English  prisons. 
When  I  came  back  from  Russia 
twenty  years  ago  I  scandalised  many  of  my  friends 
by  declaring  that  the  Russian  prison  system,  when 
the  prisons  were  not  overcrowded,  was  much  more 
humane — from  the  prisoner's  point  of  view — than 
that  of  Great  Britain.  The  Hon.  Maurice  Baring, 
Russian  correspondent  of  the  Morning  Post,  in  his 
newly-published  book,  "  Landmarks  in  Russian 
Literature,"  bears  strong  testimony  to  the  same  effect. 
The  following  passage  may  be  commended  to  those 
Pharisaic  Englishmen  who  are  always  holding  up  pious 
hands  to  heaven  and  thanking  God  that  they  are  not 
as  other  men,  especially  as  these  Muscovites  : — 

"  Letters  from  a  Dead  House,"  by  Dostoievsky,  deals  with 
convict  life  in  the  fifties,  when  everything  w.as  far  more  anti- 
quated, brutal,  and  severe  than  it  is  now.  Vet  the  life  of  the 
prisoners  stands  out  in  a  positively  favourable  contrast  to  that 
which  is  led  by  our  convicts  in  which  Mr.  Chesterton  calls  our 
"clean  and  cruel  prisons,"  wheie  prisoners  pick  oakum  to-day 
in  solitary  confinement.  In  the  first  case  the  prisoners  enjoyed 
human  fellowship  ;  they  all  had  tobacco  ;  they  played  cards  ; 
they  could  receive  alms.  There  were  no  rules  forbidding  them 
to  speak.  Each  prisoner  h.ad  an  occupation  of  his  own,  a  hobby, 
a  trade  in  which  he  occupied  all  his  leisure  time.  The  re^^ime  of 
an  English  prison,  where  the  prisoners  are  not  even  allowed  to 
speak  to  each  other,  was,  and  is,  and  probably  always  will  be, 
perfectly  unthinkable  to  a  Russian  mind.  Indeed,  this  point 
reminds  me  of  the  startling  phr.ase  of  a  Russian  revolutionary 
who  had  experience  of  Russian  prisons.  He  was  a  member  of 
the  second  Russian  Duma.  He  had  spent  many  years  in  prison 
in  Russia.  In  the  winter  of  1906  there  was  a  Socialistic  Confer- 
ence in  London,  which  he  attended.  When  he  returned  to 
Russia  he  was  asked  by  his  fellow-politicians  to  lecture  on  the 
liberty  of  English  mslitutions.  He  refused  to  do  so.  "  A 
Russian,"  he  said,  "is  freer  in  prison  than  an  Englishman  is  at 
large." 

But  the  most  humane  system  in  the  world  can  become 
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atrocious  by  overcrowding.      That,  unfortunately,  is 

the  case  in  Kasaia.     Mr.   Baring  says  that  there  are 

loo.ooo    prisoner!*  at  present    in    gaols    which    only 

ought  to  accommodate  70,000.     There  are  only  two 

ways   of  petiing   out  of  that   diflu  iilty— by    making 

fewer  prisoners  or  builiiing  more  pri>ons. 

.\s  anticijiated,  the  Ixmtlon  County 

Ttio  London         Council  Election  resulted  in  a  very 
County  Council  ,     .  ,      ,  ,  1 

Election.  remarkable,  but,  unfortunately,  not 

a  decisive,  victory  for  the  Pro- 
gressives, who  won  twenty-two  seats  and  lost  three. 
The  retiring  Council  contained  seventy-nine  Moilcratcs 
and  thirty-nine  Progressives,  a  Moderate  majority  of 
forty.  This 
majority  woull 
have  been 
exactly  wi|x'(! 
out  but  lor 
one  vote  in 
Central  l''in> 
bury.  At  tin 
first  count  thi 
two  oandiilatrs 
tied  with  2,460 
votes  each.  Hut 
on  a  recfium 
the  Motltrati 
won  the  seat  by 
.1  single  vote. 
This  gave  the 
Moderates  a 
majority  of  two 
on  the  Coun- 
cil. In  former 
years  the  ten 
Aldermen,  who 
are  elected  by 

the  newly-returned  Councillors,  have  been  fairly 
divided  between  the  two  [virties  according  to  their 
numl)er.  On  this  occasion,  when  there  was  a  majority 
of  two  on  the  Council  secured  by  the  vote  of  an  odd 
ni.in  in  Central  Finsbury,  the  Moticnl'  "  u|)on 

using  their  majority  to  elect   ten   .M"  their 

i>wn  i>arty.  As  a  remnant  of  the  old  Aldermen  still 
hold  their  seats,  of  whom  a  majority  of  five  are 
Mcnleratcs  the  Moderates  have  a  working  majority 
rif  »<-ventccn — a  very  remarkable  r^-'.ult  which  is 
entirely  due  to  the  odd  man  in  Centr.d  Finsbury. 
Much  indignation  is  naturally  felt  by  the  Progressives 

'  the   o«ld    man's   vote    to 

n,  but  it  is  tenii)crcd  by 

two  considerations.      1  he  first  is  that  it  is  better  to 
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have  a  working  majority  on  either  side  than  no 
majority  at  all,  and  the  sei  "nd  is  the  fact  that 
although  the  Progressives  11.  .irly  tied  with  the 
Moderates  in  the  numl»ers  elected,  there  was  a 
Moderate  majority  of  nearly  40,000  in  the  mass  vote 
of  the  whole  electorate.  The  following  table  of  the 
votes  cast  at  this  and  previous  elections  will  be  useful 
for  purposes  of  reference  :  — 

\ar.       Prof.    Mud.    lad.      Prof   Vole.    Mod.  Vote.         Majoiiiy. 
'i^S    ••   59    -•  $9    ■•  —     •  "^-Syo  ■■■  UI.S<>2  •••  Moil.  I4.)^2 
|S.>S    .    70...  47  .       I     .  IW.027  ..    I4»,43S  ...  I'rog.     =.:•.:; 

1901  ...  87  ...  31  ...  —      iv;.'52  •   "'4.39a  ■••    ..     3^-r-'> 

1904   ..  83  ...  3«     .     I        i73.«o     .  I43,»>t)3 2.\:.i 

1907  ..  38  ...  79  ...     I        195.558  .    240.846  ...  Mod.  45  -^^ 

1910..  58  ...  60  ...  —  ...  iSo.iiij  .  220,578  ...     „       39.''63 

The  death  of  the  Bishop  of  Lin- 
.  coin  last  month  removes  from  the 

An 
Anglican  Saint.       English  Church  the  only  man  who, 

if  canonisation  prevailed  in  the  Pro- 
testant world,  would  have  any  chance  of  being  oflieially 
jiroclaimed  as  a  saint.  Dr.  King  was  a  High  Church- 
man whom  Low  Churchmen  could  not  help  loving — 
a  Hishopwhom  .Noncnnforniists  were  proud  to  follow, 
a  great  Prelate  and  Lord  Spiritual  who  was  humble 
and  as  simple  as  a  little  child.  He  was  a  stout  old 
Tory,  who  voted  just  before  his  death  for  Lord  Lans- 
(lowne's  amendment  which  slew  the  Budget  ;  but  no 
Liberal  had  ever  an  ill-word  to  say  of  him.  He  wa.-; 
prosecuted  for  Ritualistic  [iractices  in  1889,  and, 
being  condemned  on  certain  ])oints,  loyally  submitted 
to  the  judgment  of  the  Privy  Council.  The  Thurs- 
day before  he  died,  when  he  knew  that  death  was 
near,  he  dictated  from  his  death-bed  to  his  dear 
l>eoplc,  humbly  asking  them  to  forgive  his  many 
faults  and  innumerable  shortcomings  during  the 
twenty-five  years  he  had  been  in  the  diocese.  He 
continued  : — 

My  grrat  wish  has  l>cen  to  lead  you  to  l>e  Chrisllikc  Christians. 
In  Christ  is  the  only  hojx-  of  unity  and  |w.ice.  In  lliiii  «c  may 
Ik-  united  to  Cioil  and  to  om-  another.  May  God  guide  and 
blc»»  you  all,  and  refresh  you  » ilh  the  increasing  consciousness 
of  His  presence  and  Mis  love. — I  am  to  the  end  your  friend  and 
Bishop,  KiiWAKD  Lincoln. 

I  only  saw  him  once.  During  the  Peace  Crusade 
of  1899  he  consecrated  my  platform  with  his  presence, 
and  I  was  much  impressetl  by  the  universal  homage 
he  received  from  men  of  all  creeds  and  none. 

I^dy    Mcl-nren    has    created    a 

The  pleasant  diversion  by  inducing  her 

Woman's  Charter,    liusbanti,  Sir  Charles  McLaren,  to 

introdu  e  into  a  Parliament  which 

can    i>ais    no    legislation    no   fewer  than   nine   Bills, 

which  are  described  as  the  Woman's  Charter.     Their 

short  titles  are  : — 
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Bill  In  extend  the  duties  and 
liDrtcis  i>r  c;(tuc;itioijal  authorities 
with  regard  to  the  training  of 
girls. 

Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  offences  against  the  person. 

Bill  to  amend  the  law  of  hus- 
band and  wife. 

Bill  to  amend  the  law  relating 
to  the  succession  of  properly 
and  to  the  earnings  and  property 
of  married  women. 

Bill  to  amend  the  Summary 
Jurisdiction  (.Married  Women) 
Act,  1895. 

Bill  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  life  of  women  of  the  working 
classes. 

Bill  to  amend  certain  provi- 
sions of  the  Factory  and  Work- 
shops .A.ct,  1901. 

Bill  to  open  various  branches 
of  the  public  service  to  women. 

Bill  to  remove  certain  disa- 
bilities attaching  to  the  political 
status  of  women. 

The    proposal    which    has 

provoked    most  discussion 

is  the    Bill    amending   the 

law  of  husband  and  wife, 

which    provides    that   the 

husband  must  pay  his  wife 

a  salary  for  her  services  as 

housekeeper.       In    theory 

it   is    very    pretty,    but    in 

practice  it  will  work  thus : — 

]ack  and   lill   are   in    love 


I'lwto^iaph  ty]  lH,irr:soir,  Ltticoht. 

The  late  Bishop  of  Lincoln  (on  the  left)  with  the  Bishop  of  London. 


Photosr.iph  CM'l  {L  ijiycttc^ 

Lady  McLaren. 


with  each  other, 
and  want  to  get 
married.  Jack 
earns  30s.  a 
week,  and  the 
pair  calculate 
that  they  can 
set  up  house- 
keeping on  this 
modest  income. 
But  in  comes 
the  law  and 
says  that  Jill 
must  have,  say, 
5s.  a  week  in 
payment  for 
her  services  as 
housekeeper. 
Then  says 
Jack  :  "  Jill,  I 
love  thee,  but 
we    rnust   wait 


till  I  can  earn  35s."  To  whotB  Jill  will  reply  :  "No 
such  thing.  Jack.  I  will  gladly  pay  my  5s. 
into  the  fund  from  which  housekeeping  expenses 
"  are  met."  Hence  the  net  effect  of  the  proposed  legis- 
lation will  be  that  in  the  marriage  service  of  the 
future,  instead  of  the  husband  saying  to  the  wife, 
"  With  all  my  worldly  goods  I  thee  endow  " — which 
is  a  lie  on  the  face  of  it— the  wife  will  say  :  "  My 
salary  as  housekeeper  I  will  pay  over  to  the  expenses 
of  the  home."  And  everything  will  be  in  the  future 
very  much  as  it  has  been  in  the  past. 

Not    much     will     come    of    the 
Woman's  Charter  beyond   a  very 
Its  Significance.      p^Q^^table  and  illuminating  discus- 
sion.    It  is  to  be  welcomed  as  a 
sign  that  women  are  gaining  recognition  as  human 
beings,  with  a  right  to  a  voice  in  the  contracts  which 
settle  their  status.     But  not  even  Lady  McLaren  has 
ventured  to  draft  a  Bill  containing  the  two   clauses 
which  of  all  others  are  fundamental,  viz.  : — 

I.   K  wife  shall  have  the  same  right   to  forbid  her   husband 
access  to  her  person  that  is  enjoyed  by  a  mistress  ;  and 
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Woman's  SuITniRo. 


2.    Kvcr>-  wife  thai)  h»vr  i'  •  wlirn 

and   how  ofirn  «hr  thall  uii'  >  "1  the 

burden  of  l>f»rin;;  a  child. 

That  wouKl  \)c  something  like  a  Woman's  Charter. 
But  even  the  discussion  of  such  pro|msals  would  be 
tabooed  on  the  ground  that  it  assumes  that  maidens 
should  be  made  ari|uamted  with  the  elfnicntar>'  con- 
ditions of  the  lifclon;;  contract  into  whuh  they  are 
obliged  to  enter  if  il"  v  ili  -.iri-  itii-  vlnrv  :iiul  c( macera- 
tion of  motherhoo<l 

It  is  now  staled  llial  over  340 
members  of  the  House  of  Com- 
mons have  declared  themselves  in 
favour  of  woman's  sufrrai;c.  That 
is  more  than  one-half  of  the  House.  Three  hundred 
thousand  signatures  to  petitions  in  favour  of  woman's 
suffrage  were  obtained  from  electors  who  voted  in 
two  or  three  hundred  constituencies  at  the  last  Elec- 
tion. Hut  of  necessity  the  ([ucsiion  whether  women 
shall  have  the  vote  is  overshadowed  by  the  greater 
question  whether  votes  are  to  have  any  value,  either 
for  men  or  women.  For  it  is  obvious  that  if  the 
Peers  come  off  victors,  votes  may  still  be  counted, 
but  they  will  only  be  counters  without  any  real 
weight. 

A  very  representative  Royal  Com- 
j^j  mission — on  which  two  ladies  have 

Divorce  Commission,  seats  — has  been  all  last  month 
iliscussing  what  should  be  done, 
or  whether  aiiytlimg  .should  be  done,  to  democratise 
and  facilitate  divorce  among  tlie  masses  of  the  jx-oplc. 
The  evidence  is  very  conflicting.  At  present  divorce 
is  the  luxury  of  the  rich  If  it  is  a  good  thing  for  the 
well-to-do,  it  ran  hardly  be  a  bad  thing  for  the  jwor. 
To  bring  a  cheap  divorce  to  the  doorstep  of  every 
labouring  man  and  woman  is  a  proposal  which 
evidently  commends  itself  to  many  reformers.  It  is 
very  instructive  to  note  the  statements  made  by 
some  of  the  judicial  authorities  as  to  their  con- 
ception of  the  comparative  heinousness  of  infi- 
delity to  the  marriage  tie  as  between  the  sexes. 
One  of  the  oddest  arguments  against  altering  the 
law  as  it  stands  w.is  usnd  by  a  (iTiiiir  Divorce  Court 
judge,  who  argued  that  because  men  have  stronger 
passions  and  arc  exposed  to  greater  temptations  than 
women,  the  law  should  not  visit  their  lapses  as 
severely  as  those  of  women.  Hut  surely  if  the  law  is 
a  schoolmaster  to  bring  the  race  up  to  a  higher 
ethical  ideal,  the  greater  the  liability  to  offend  ought 
to  be  a  reason  for  strengthening  the  punitive  barrier 

r.iin  the  offender.     One  thin 
1  1-iw,  if  It  IS  altered,  will  Ih'  i  i 


of 
Norway. 


the  influence  of  women.  And  it  is  highly  probat.N- 
that  they  will  insist  upon  the  right  to  divor<  e  unfaith- 
ful husbands  on  equal  terms  to  those  on  which 
husbands  divorce  unfaithful  wives.  Whether  they 
will  exercise  that  right  is  another  matter.  But  they 
will  insist  upon  having  it,  and  as  a  mere  matter  of 
justice  to  themselves  and  of  the  ethical  ."Im  ni.n  il 
the  male  they  are  entitled  to  have  it. 

There  is  in  this  country  lUst  new 
The  Example  3  very  brilliant  and  accomplished 
Norwegian  lady  journalist  who  has 
been  lecturing  upon  the  position 
of  women  in  Norway— the  first  independent  sovereign 
State  in  Kuroixi  to  give  women  the  political  franchise 
and  to  permit  them  to  be  elected  as  members  of  Parlia- 
ment. Mrs.  Anker,  for  that  is  her  name,  states  that  in 
the  last  Parliament  before  that  elected  by  both  sexes 
in  Norway  a  new  Pivorce  Act  was  passed  legalising 
divorce  by  mutual  consent,  after  which  a  year  must 
pass  before  the  husband  and  wife  may  marry  again. 
In  cases  where  there  is  no  such  mutual  consent, 
divorce  can  be  obtained  by  either  ]iarty,  and  on  proof 
of  adultery,  desertion,  loathsome  disease,  lunacy, 
drunkenness,  or  wasteful  extravagance.  But  if  eitliei 
party  declares  that  he  or  she  has  an  unconquerable 
repugnance  to  remaining  any  longer  tied  to  the  other 
party,  divorce  can  be  obtained  without  any  other 
grounds  being  alleged.  "  I  have  got  tired  of  her 
or  him,  and  I  cannot  bear  to  live  with  him  or 
her  any  longer,"  is  in  Norway  sufficient  to  allow 
the  marriage  to  be  dissolved,  although  in  this 
case  two  years  must  elapse  before  re-marriage  is  per- 
mitted. The  Court  decides  in  those  cases  as  to  the 
custody  of  the  children,  and  as  to  the  provision  to  be 
made  for  the  divorced  wife.  It  will  be  interesting  to 
see  how  this  unlimited  f.igility  of  divorce  works  out 
in  practice.  If,  as  may  be  anticipated,  the  women 
find  that  they  get  the  wofst  of  the  bargain,  they  will 
be  able,  having  the  franchise,  to  re-enact  a  more 
stringent  law. 

In  the  first  live  weeks  during 
ijitwur  Wanted  which  the  British  labour  Ex- 
changes were  o]icn  270.000  men 
and  women  registered  themselves 
as  wanting  work  ;  104,000  turned  up  at  the  Ex- 
changes every  week,  32,000  situations  were  offered  by 
employers,  and  10,000  of  these  have  been  filled; 
13,000  situations  are  vacant,  and  104,000  jx-rsons 
want  to  be  employed  who  can  find  no  situation.  The 
reason  for  this  apparent  paradox  is  that  the  13,000 
situations  can  only  be  filled  by  good  skilled  men  who 
are  not  to  be  found  among  the  104.000.    Mark  Twain 


and 
Unwanted. 
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observed  that  it  was  so  difficult  to  find  a  first-class 
man  when  you  had  a  job  to  give  him  because  all  the 
first-class  men  have  jobs  already.  But  it  would  be 
interesting  to  have  more  details  about  the  13,000 
vacant  situations.  One  of  them  may  be  that  of  the 
newspaper  proprietor  who  advertised  for  a  foreman 
printer  who  could  put  every  advertiser's  advertisement 
at  the  head  of  the  column. 


Stirrings 

of 
New  Life 

in 
Arcadia. 


Lord  Salisbury  cynically  remarked 
that  a  good  circus  would  do  more 
to  enliven  English  rural  life  than 
the  creation  of  parish  councils. 
But  even  Lord  Salisbury  would 
admit  that  circuses  alone  would  not  give  new  life 
to  the  dwellers  in  our  villages.  On  all  sides  there  is 
a  stirring  among  the  dry  bones,  and  one  of  the  most 
promising  signs  of  the  new  life  is  the  Association  for 
*he  Development  of  Country  Districts  which  has  been 
formed  in  South-\\'est  Lincolnshire.  The  A.D.C.D., 
as  it  is  callediMiffers  from  the  LO.S.,the  Irish  Organ- 
isation Society,  which,  under  the  direction  of  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett,  has  done  such  admirable  work  in 
promoting  co-operation  in  Ireland.  The  Horace 
Plunkett  of  Lincoln  is  a  lady.  Mrs.  Layng,  the 
wife  of  the  Vicar  of  Creeton,  has  set  about  in  a 
business-like  fashion  the  promotion  of  co-operation 
among  the  village  folk.  She  does  not  aim  at 
the  formation  of  creameries  or  the  creation  of 
co-operative  societies  for  the  sale  of  agricultural 
produce  or  the  purchase  of  agricultural  instruments 
or  manures.  She  seeks  to  make  village  life  more 
interesting,  to  get  rid  of  the  deadly  dulness  of  isola- 
tion, and  to  promote  social  intercourse  between 
village  and  village.  The  A.D  CD.  seeks  also  to 
revive  village  uidustries,  and  its  embroidery  classes 
have  achieved  excellent  results  in  the  si.\  villages 
where  they  have  been  established  under  the  Kesteven 
County  Council.  Next  month  an  Arts  and  Industrial 
Exhibition  is  to  be  held  at  Castle  Bytham.  In  hun- 
dreds of  cottages  boys  and  girls  are  making  pmafores 
or  footstools,  writing  a  fine  copy  of  the  Lord's  Prayer, 
drawing  a  map  of  Lincolnshire,  or  knitting  some 
useful  article  of  clothing,  while  their  elders  are  busy 
with  woodwork  or  leather  work,  or  in  preparing  to 
compete  for  the  prizes  offered  for  the  best  made 
horseshoe,  best  pair  of  hand-sewn  boots,  and  best 
made  wheel.  Cookery,  dairy  work,  and  laundry 
work  have  not  been  forgotten.  Some  village  libraries 
are  also  in  course  of  formation.  Lincoln  leads  the 
way  ;  let  other  counties  follow  suit. 


We  hear  a  good  deal  of  Back  to 

Back  ''is  Land,  although  we  do  not  see 

to  the  Open  Air.     many  people  going  there.      Back 

to  the  open  air  seems  to  be  even 
more  popular,  judging  from  the  vigorous  propaganda 
of  the  Amateur  Camping  Club,  which  last  month 
celebrated  its  seventh  annual  camp-fire,  and  reported 
progress.  Nine  years  ago  six  campers  started  their 
first  camp  at  Wantage.  Now  there  are  four  hundred 
official  sites  upon  which  members  of  the  club  are 
entitled  to  pitch  their  tents.  In  a  few  years  there  are 
likely  to  be  four  thousand  such  sites.  This  year  there 
will  be  official  camps  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Lon- 
don, Leicester,  Birmingham,  and  Glasgow,  and  on 
the  East  Coast.  Men  and  women  have  taken  to  this 
new  pastime  with  zest.  The  motor  and  the  cycle 
render  it  easy  to  flit  from  camp  to  camp  all  over  the 
land.  Soon  the  aeroplane  will  enormously  increase 
the  opportunity  for  reaching  distant  sleeping-places  in 
the  open  air  : — 

A  good  outfit  for  two  people  may  be  purchased  for  ^5  or  £6, 
including  an  "arm-chair."  The  kit  comprises  a  tent,  sleeping 
requisites,  cooking  appliances,  plates,  cups,  and  cutlery,  buckets 
and  basins,  and  such  luxuries  as  a  milk-bottle,  a  toaster,  a 
butter-pot,  a  soap-box,  and  a  condiment  can. 

The  weather  of  course  is  the  worst  danger.  Camping 
out  is  great  fun  when  it  does  not  rain  ;  cold  does  not 
matter  so  much.  I  have  slept  under  canvas  with  the 
snow  all  round  the  tent,  and  have  been  snug  and 
warm ;  but  when  the  rain  converts  the  camping- 
ground  into  a  morass  or  a  lake  the  camper-out  is 
much  to  be  pitied 

The  Institute  of  International  Law 

The  Growth        niet  in  Paris  last  month,  and  M. 
of  . 

Internationalism.     Bourgeois,   I   am   glad   to  see,  has 

urged  upon  Internationalists  every- 
where to  prepare  betimes  for  the  next  Hague  Confer- 
ence. One  of  the  best  means  to  attain  this  end  is  to 
set  about  the  completion  of  the  two  tasks  the  last 
Conference  left  unfinished — the  creation  of  a  satisfac- 
tory Bench  for  the  Supreme  Court  of  International 
Justice,  and  the  conclusion  of  a  general  treaty  of 
obligatory  arbitration  among 'the  thirty-two  Powers 
which  declared  themselves  in  favour  of  that  principle. 
Mr.  Hayne  Davis  has  put  forward  a  scheme  for  con- 
stituting a  supreme  court  for  the  American  continent 
which  merits  world-wide  discussion.  Meantime,  the 
threads  of  Internationalism  are  being  spun  all  over 
the  world.  Some  day  politicians  will  wake  up  to 
discover  with  amazement  that  while  they  have  been 
thinking  in  nations,  or,  as  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd 
would  say,  in  communities,  the  steamship,  the 
railway,    the    telegraph,     the    telephone,    the    Stock 
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Exchange  and  thr  PrcM.  and  above  all  the  aeroplane 
and  the  airship,  have  actually  created  an  intcmntional 
world  State.  Those  who  doubt  this  should  attend 
the  International  Congress  of  International  Associa- 
tions already  in  cxisteni-e  which  is  to  meet  ne.xt 
month  in  Urussels.  Despite  the  monstrous  arma- 
ments which  oppress  the  world,  the  human  race  tends 
every  year  to  become  more  and  more  one  great 
family.  Wars,  from  lieing  the  normal  iinidents  of 
national  life,  are  becoming  so  rare  that  not  one 
(icrman  army  corps  has  lx.-cn  in  action  since  1871, 
and  although  England  lias  been  building  ironclads 
since  1 86 1 ,  never  one  of  them  has  ever  been  engaged 
in  a  sca-t"ight.  The  whole  body  |K)litic  is  being 
unconsciously  unified,  and  the  Congress  at  Brus.sels 
will  he  a  welcome  surprise  to  many  who  at  present 
have  little  or  no  idea  as  to  what  progress  the  race  has 
been  making  towjirds  its  destined  goal. 

For  the  last  twelve  years  M. 
EnBlish  Piayj  Rombaud,  with  a  small  but  highly 
the  Continent.  cftiiient  com[)any  of  French 
players,  has  been  doing  admirable 
work  in  familiarising  Germany  with  the  classical  plays 
of  France.  Recently  he  has  extended  his  inter- 
national work  by  including  (ireat  Hritain  in  bis.innual 
tour.  Starting  alone  and  unaided  with  a  small  capital, 
he  has  built  up  (|uitc  a  flourishing  business,  which 
every  year  brings  F'rench  plays  and  French  players 
into  the  pUasantcst  relation  to  the  public  of  Germany 
and  Fjiglaiid.  Madame  Mela  Illing  essayed  last 
year,  under  the  most  distinguished  (latronage,  to 
emulate  his  good  work  by  taking  an  English 
com|>any  t»)  Germany.  Influential  committees  of 
honour  wen-  formed  in  the  most  im|)ortant  fiernian 
cities,  and  the  foundations  were  laid  for  a  useful 
theatrical  Anglo-German  entente.  Her  lamented 
death  while  her  coiniiany  was  playing  at  Frankfort 
brouglit  her  gallant  enterprise  to  an  end  for  the 
time.  Now,  however,  an  effort  is  being  made  to' 
utilise  the  pioneer  work  whicii  she  began  by  the 
formation  of  a  company  of  I^nglish  players  who, 
under  the  management  of  .M.  Kimib.nud  and  the 
dircvtion  of  .\lr.  J.  T.  Grein,  will  tour  the  Continent 
with  a  rifettvire  of  some  of  the  best  English  dramas, 
classical  and  nuxlern.  'Hie  capital  is  small  only 
X5.000.  in  one  pound  .shares  and  it  is  aii(iri|Mted 
that.  by  the   experience   of  the  |>ast,  it    will 

be  [■  -J  make  the  cntcrpri.sc   financially   suc- 

cessful.    If  any  of  my  readers  who  are  interestetl  in 


before  the  European  public  desire  to  assist  the  project 


either  by  their  patronage  or  their  counsel  or  their 
capiuil,  I  shall  be  very  glad  if  they  will  communicate 
with  me.  In  Shakespeare's  time  Ivnglish  players  were 
wont  to  tour  on  the  Continent,  and  what  was  possible 
in  the  sixteenth  ought  surely  not  to  be  impossible  in 
the  twentieth  century. 

.'Ml  last  month  the  City  has  been 
The  Boom  buzzing   like  a  hive  at  swarming 

the  City.  time,  and  speculators  and  gamblers 

have  l)een  in  their  element.  It  is 
rather  odd  that  the  boom  should  have  occurred  just  at 
a  time  when  our  national  finances  are  in  disorder,  when 
no  lUidget  has  been  jjassed,  when  the  Government  is 
borrowing  to  make  both  ends  meet  and  pay  its  way. 
The  Rubber  boom  led  the  way.  The  world  is  more 
and  more  taking  to  run  on  rubber  wheels,  the  demand 
for  rubber  is  inexhaustible,  and  the  supply  hitherto 
has  been  limited  practically  to  the  yield  of  the  Coiv.;ri 
and  Brazil.  Now  with  the  mounting  price  of  rubber 
it  has  been  discovered  that  rubber  can  be  grown  in 
plantations  in  many  jwrts  of  the  world,  and  tiiat  there 
is  a  pros[Kct  of  huge  dividends  earned  by  com|ianies 
which  exploit  the  margin  between  the  cost  of  produc- 
tion and  the 
market  price  of 
rubber.  Hence 
a  ft^ver  of 
speculation. 
Everyone  is  go- 
ing into  rub- 
be  r,  prices 
mount,  and 
men  and  wo- 
men, da/  111! 
by  the  pros|><  < ; 
of  sudden  un- 
earned wealth, 
invest  in  rub- 
ber as  they 
back  horses  on 
the  racecourse. 
When  onrc 
the  public  has 
been  bitten  by 
the  m0M]uii.> 
of  specul.iiiiu 
for  the  rise,  the 
liabit  spreads 
from  one  mar- 

■  .mother.      The  Rubber  boom  has  been  accoiii 
J         d  by    a    Rho<lesian  boom,  and  by  a    less,  but 
nevertheless  notable,  Oil   boom.     It  is  all  very  well 


"  In  Good  Lloyd  George's  Golden 
Days." 

Hm  1  iiK  CiTi/i  N  !  "No  Income  Tax  .iml 
Kul.l»r   Doom — what's  the  maitcr  with 
>l.l  Lngland!" 
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ExdttstW  Nr-zrs  .l^.-vn'.] 

Russia's  Future  Ruler,  now  nearly  six  years  old. 


while  it  lasts.  But  sooner  or  later  comes  a  chilling 
frost,  and  fancy  fortunes  on  paper  shrivel  up  to 
nothing  in  the  reaction.  Booms  seldom  last  twelve 
months,  and  to  intending  speculators  we  may  give  the 
advice  given  to  Judas  Iscariot :  "  What  thou  doest  do 
quickly." 

If  anyone  cares  to  walk  down  the 
Strand  on  Sunday  evening  he  will 
have  reason  gravely  to  reconsider 
his  impressions  as  to  the  survival 
of  the  British  Sunday.  Sunday  concerts  are  in  full 
swing,  the  electric  theatres  or  cinematograph  shows 
are  crowded ;  the  skating-rinks  are  open ;  the 
restaurants,  especially  those  with  music,  are  as 
full  as  Parisian  ar/Ss :  and  up  and  down,  and 
up  and  down,  from  Ludgate  Hill  to  Trafalgar 
Square,  promenades  an  immense  multitude  in  much 
the  same  way  as  the  crowd  promenades  Briggate  in 
Leeds  on  Sunday  night.     The  ne.xt  step,  I  suppose, 


The 

Vanishing 
British  Sunday. 


will  be  the  opening  of  the 
theatres  and  music-halls,  and 
then  good-bye  to  any  prospect 
of  one  day's  rest  in  seven  to  some 
hundred  thousand  of  artistes,  to 
say  nothing  of  the  cabmen,  bus- 
men, policemen,  and  attendants, 
who  will  find  Sunday  the  busiest 
day  in  the  week.  It  is  rather 
curious  that  while  even  Paris 
is  endeavouring  to  diminish  Sunday 
labour  London  should  be  increasing 
it.  Apart  altogether  from  religious 
considerations,  it  is  most  mischie- 
vous from  the  point  of  view  of 
health  and  energy  to  relax  the 
restrictions  on  Sunday  labour  until 
every  man  and  woman  has  a 
statutory  right  to  one  day's  rest 
in  seven.  We  have  not  got  that 
yet,  even  for  policemen  and  other 
municipal  employes. 


The  Countess  Marie  Tarnowska. 
The  Countess  Marie  Tarnowska  ;  M.  Prilukoff,  a  lawyer,  who 
is  said  to  have  been  her  lover ;  and  Nicholas  Naumoff,  said  to  be 
another  lover,  are  accused  of  the  murder  of  Count  Kamarowski. 
The  prosecution  assert  that  the  Countess,  having  persuaded  the 
dead  man  to  insure  his  life  for  ^20,000  and  to  will  her  that 
amount,  instigated  Naumoff  to  shoot  him. 
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U'fttmimttfr  Cazrttf  ] 

Their  Game. 

Mr.  A«ste\Ch\mbf.rlain  nivl  l.oitn  1.\nsi«i\vne:  "  Pic. no.  sir,  A«)uilh»on'i 
l»la%*  our  i^mc.      1  wi^h  you'H  mnk^  him  !** 

Mr.  Bfi  i.  :  "  Whit  i<.  ih<-  c»n""  vnu  want  him  to  play?' 

Mk.  AisttN  ("i  '   Ix>»i>  Lansdow.sk  :   ••  li  ■•  '  Mcti  >  we  Hin, 

laiU  \f*M  \>r^.'     I'" 

.Mk.  H'  I  I   :   ••  S  . (|iiite  right  not  to  pin  " 


-  /   /TV^ 


I9M 


/  /  /  n'^ 


The  Pe«r»'  Rerorm  Came. 

I 'jat"  KosUMV:  "I  Mrmr,  M<>- 

\  Peer. 


1*10 

H  'fttmimtrr-  Catfttt. 

' '  Why  i«  the  Peer  so  angry  ?  " 
"  Becau<e  they  won't  let  him  have  thai 
liorrid  Bii<l(»et,  and  he  wants  it  !  " 


I-  C.G  S  CLEVER  CARTOONS  ON  HOUSE  OF  LORDS  TOPICS. 
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Leprae 


By  permission  of  th<:  prc'prictoys  of  "  J'ltiich"^] 

Too  Young  to  Die. 

The  Pur  :  "  Please  do  1101  cut  me  ort  with  my  life's  work 
[Dublin.         still  undone." 

Mr.  Red.monh  :  "  Well,  how  long  do  you  want  for  it  ?" 
Mr.  A.squith  :   "This  is  mighty  unpleasant,  but  I've  got  to         The  Pur  :  "  About  three  months." 
get  into  condition  for  the  big  event  somehow." 

[This  is  a  clever  adaptation  of  a  cartoon  from  runch,  which 
our  readers  will  vemember  seeing  in  our  last  issue  ' 


"  The  Only  Way." 


LepracaHtt.'X 


[Dublin. 


'  Out-of- Works." 

The  Chinese  Coolie  and  the  Mad  Hatter  : 

*'  We've  got  no  w'ork  to  do-o-o-0-0, 
We've  got  no  work  to  do-o-o  !  " 


"  If  I  had  a  Donkey,"  Etc. 

Driver  (Mr.  J.   Redmond):    "Go  on,    ye   stubborn   ould         Coolie:  "  Aflica  no  wantee  me." 
(lodger  ;  in  here  ye  go,  or  out  altogether."  Mad  Hatter  :  "  And  the  Rads  have  dished  me  too  ! 


3<« 


Tun   Review  of   Reviews. 


to 
need 


It'ftrminjUr  Caa^tU.] 

Waking;  Him  Up  I 
HeredITAKY  I'eek  :   "  1  )ral    ihc   l«>v  :     What  do  you  »a 
di-slurb  me  for?     I've  been  uorkincvery  hard  lately  aiiJ 
ed  a  lot  of  rest." 


The  All-Gone  Feeling. 
II  MuxiciPAI,     Ri:f.jkmkr:     "Works    Department    gone! 

I       Sc  niilxMts  gone  I     Studs  gone:    Credit  gone  !     RepuUlion 
LjMir  I     Woe.  woe  mc  .'" 


L_ 


AiiM^Jfr\tJ.t:i.  4   , 


Joy  in  AlMce-Lorrune. 

"  Lonf;  live  the  German  Knipcror   for   havmg  let  u>  out  of 

that  hiHrxl  l'cui*tan  nchool  !  " 


HTER   OUTLOOK    IN  INDIA. 


la 


A  Voice  from  the  Dead. 
SlIADt  or   VlwrouxT  (ANMvr.  :  "ThcT  called  mc  in  mv 
'  "      '.!   by  ridicule  to  turn  nii- 

«■  ..ill  you  '  Men-v  Minto' 

'         •  i Uo  von  remain  firm  loo." 

LoBn  Mi>T.i:  "I  „iv„nil>rr  Ihc  memorable  words:  'No 
M«nl»  or  Mr.aMn*.  .  o,„r  ir..in  what  quarter  they  niav,  will  turn 
me  from.ilir  path  which  I  Iwlieve  to  be  that  of'my  public 
duty.       And  I'll  \k  true  to  niv  tnot." 
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Pasquino.  ]  [Turin. 

Anti-Clerical  France  :    "  Liquidate  !    Liquidate  !      There 

are  sure  to  be  pickings  for  your  own  pockets." 


Why  Not  Save  the  Cost? 

The  Kaiser  might  save  all  the  expense  of  Mi 
him  invest  in  a  good  encyclopaedia  ;  he  can  do 
necessary. 


nisters.     Let 
all    that   is 


"Sugar  Below  Parr.' 


Lustige  BCdtter.\ 

Our  Sovereign  Lord  the  King. 

{From  a  German  point  of  view.) 

King:    "I  can  sit  down  comfortably  between  the  two  chairs. 
My  '  Constitution '  admits  of  it." 
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iiii-:  RuviEW  OF  REviiius 


Kiaaaerm^tKk.}  (IWrlui. 

Delimiting;  the  Frontier. 

BULRAKIA  ANt)  TURKKV  (logcilirr)  :  "  If  wc  go  on  dcliiniling 
uur  frtiiilicrs  in  lliL^  way  wc  ^llall  tun  slioci  of  slonct." 

(I'lic  tombstones  are  inscrilwil  : — "  Here  lie  to  Bulgors  ami 
17  Turks."  "  Ilcic  lie  II  'luiks  ami  io  bulbars."  "  Heic 
lie  100  Uulgan  and  Turks." 


Talk  in  the  Green  Room. 


ii'-.ii> 


.1  |XJCI  I      What  genius  I  " 

:rcai-nq>hc»»  will  s-iy  of  Rostand  thai  lie  was 
the  lluuicf  uf  lliat  time." 


//  F*t*r»"'\ 


Rtuaian  Diplomacy  in  Bulgaria. 


Wll  IlKl.M  :  — 

"Things  arc 
not  going  well. 
If  I  don't  inlerfctc 
the  people  will 
get  too  fond  of 
rienionstrating. 
It  is  never  «i«<.- 
to  play  with 
things  like  lhi~. 
.Send  for  t  h  c 
ti  ua  r  tl  s  I '' 


■  M»  dear  FcHinand,  yoo  atk  me  for  the  moon  (Turkith  policy),  Uit  don't 
^  I  '*  M  i-iv  people  want  it  I    Br  reav>nal>te  and  don't  kick  over  the  bucket. 
>t    V   ,  and  wanes  and  sometimes  leaves  ut  in  the  dark." 


URASn  Lama  :   "  Help 
nie  from  the  Chinese  I" 

Madame  Diplomacy: 
rope  if  you  like,  but  into  w 
VoufaU  if  I  do?" 


[Turin. 

I    Help  I    Save 

"  I  will  cat  the 
hose  hands  will 
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Wahn  Jucoh.\ 


The  Philosophical  Cook. 


Cook    Bethmann-Hollweg  :    "Whenever  I  appear  with  XeufGliihlkhter.] 

the  soup  it's  the  same  disgraceful  state   of  things.     Some   of  ^ 

them  won't  take  any  at  all,  and  the  others  don't  like  it.     Then  <JARDENER  Bebel  :  "  This  is  really  most  gratifying.     Here 

people  wonder  if  it  gives   ihcm  indigestion  !     And  I  liave  to  ^  ^™  watering  only  Germany's  carnations,  and  they  are  coming 

bear  the  blame  for  it  all  !  "  up  all  over  Europe  ! " 


II  Pafagallo.\ 


Who  is  to  Light  the  Fire? 


[Bologna. 


Young  Turkey  :  "  The  weather  would  seem  to  be  cold,  judging  by  the  way  in  which 
the  Powers  are  piling  up  the  faggots  !     Who  is  supposed  to  set  light  to  them  ! " 


£>atly  ChroHtcle.'\ 

The  Best  Way. 

Let  the  People  settle  the  question 
once  for  all ! 


IRELAND     REVISITED    FOR    THREE     DAYS, 

By    W.    T.    STEAD. 


1910. 


I.-MV  rOMPANIONS   ON   TUK    IRISH   SKA. 

WHV  is  it  that,  whcnrvcr  I  step  on  board  the 
steamer  at   Hnlyhrad  to  commit  myself  to 
the  teniicr  nuri  le.s  of  the  stretrh  of  unquiet 
ocean  that  llrtai  Britain  from  the  Isle  of  the 

Saints,  I  .1  ik   fir-t  of  n!!  and  mo>t  of  all  of 

two  Kngliiliui.  11   111  «h  their  Irish  sojourn 

was  a    mere    ejtisode  ?  ^    as    the    steamer 

heaves  and  rolls  i  seem  to  catch  glimpses  of  frail 
craft  skirling  through  the  sea-mist  carrying  on  their 
unsheltered  decks  the  a|X)stles  of  far-away  times — 
hearing  with  them  to  heathen  lands  the  seeds  of  the 
(Christian  faith.  But  they  are  dim  wraiths  of  a 
half  forgotten  past ;  a  moment  seen  then  lost  to  view. 
At  times  I  seem  conscious  of  the  presence  of  two 
iuite  modem  men,  both  of  whom  I  knew  when  they 
were  in  the  Hesh,  and  the  memory  of  whose  fierce 
antagonism  is  stiil  fresh  in  the  memory.  W.  E. 
1  orster  is  one — "  Buckshot  Forster,"  rugged  and 
vehement,  ijogged  night  and  day  by  assa.ssins  who 
str.ingelv  cnuj^h  n<-v.r  were  able  to  touch  him  with 
steel  or  I«.i.i.     '  •twart   I'arnell  is  the  other— 

a  tragic  figun   i  k  and  forth  .icross  the   Irish 

Sea  in  the  last  maii  suuuial  striii;;;le  which  ended  his 
great  career.  But  neither  missionary  monks,  nor 
Buckshot  I'orster,  nor  the  Uncrowned  King  of  Ire- 
land are  to  me  the  tutelary  divinities  of  the  Irish 
Channel.  That  honour  is  reserved  for  two  men — 
Englishmen  both  ;  perhaps  in  their  different  ways 
the  greatest  of  Englishmen.  One  is  Edmund 
'^pen.ser,  the  last  six  books  of  whose  "  Faerie  Queen," 
.>ntaining  who  can  imagine  what  treasure  of  poetry 
and  roiii.ince,  were  lost  for  ever  to  the  world  when  the 
ship  intrusted  with  that  precious  freight  went  down 
beneath  the  stormy  waters  of  the  Irish  Sea.  The 
j)athos  of  It,  the  tragedy  of  it,  overcomes  one  :  the 
grim,  reniorsi  Icvs  waves  never  sucked  down  to  the 
depths  a  ruli.  r  pnc  A  wliole  world  of  faerie 
!  sand  banjues  have 

'  —  -.       •    between  the   two 

I  i.inis,  but  never  a  cr.ilt  ^cl  f.irth  from  either  shore 
wh  ^c  loss  cost  mankinii  so  much  as  that  ill-omened 
vessel  to  which  Edmund  S|)enscr  entnisted  the  second 
halt  of  the  "  Faerie  Queen. "  Since  then  the  waves 
have  learned  the  melotly  of  the  master-sinL-rr's  verse  ; 
--  '    -        s   the    heaving,    fo.i;. 

'•ss  the  radiant  sli. 
thij  i.iic  ol  whose  advcniurfri  no  one  uii  laiid  will  ever 
know. 


'''"'lector  ■  ;h.      His  journey  to  the 

relief   of  rrinon    in    Ireland    was 

ma.li-  from  .Miiloni    Haven,  and    he  did   not   reach 

liiiliiin    till  the    tiiinl    <ijv        Ii    wa«    probably    the 


longest  sea  voyage  he  ever  made.  So  far  as  I 
can  remember,  although  he  may  have  skirted  the 
eastern  shores  of  Britain,  Oliver  never  visited  the 
Continent.  His  journey  to  Ireland  was  therefore  his 
first  and  only  oversea  voyage.  How  new  it  must 
have  seemed  to  him.  how  strange,  how  different  his 
sailing  ship's  course  across  the  Channel  to  the 
swift  rush  of  the  mail  steamer  !  What  hopes,  what 
fears,  what  tr.igic  memories  lay  behind  him  in  the 
land  where  Charles  Stuart  had  paid  forfeit  with  his 
head  !  What  unknown  possibilities  of  vengeful  justice 
in  the  land  which  Papists  had  drenched  with  the 
blood  of  the  Lord's  Elect !  I  imagine  him  drawing 
near  the  Irish  coast,  feeling  within  him  the  conscious- 
ness that  he  was  the  instrument  of  the  Almighty'.s 
purpose,  f)ossibly  bearing  the  sword  of  the  avenger  in 
his  hand,  but  called  from  of  old  to  bring  peace  and 
order  to  a  distracted  and  turbulent  land.  How  he 
did  his  work  all  the  world  knows.  The  curse  of 
Cromwell  is  no  longer  a  popular  imprecation  among 
the  common  people.  The  descendants  of  his  troopers 
are  to  be  found  among  the  most  Irish  of  the  Irish, 
but  still  his  name  and  his  memory  loom  out  like  a 
lurid  thundercloud  fringed  with  livid  lightnings  in 
the  near  backiiround  of  Irish  history.  He  was  the 
supreme  incarnation  of  English  force,  whose  arm  was 
uniiaralysed  by  any  haunting  doubts  as  to  the  justice 
of  his  mission.  For  good  and  for  all  he  has  left  his 
mark  indelible  on  Irish  soil.  But  he  has  also 
l)ecome  for  me  a  fellow-passenger  across  the  Irish 
Sea. 

Spenser  and  Cromwell — Cromwell  and  Spenser. 
With  these  names  ringing  in  my  ears  I  fall  asleep, 
only  to  w.-ike  up  as  the  ste.imer  is  slowly  forging  her 
way  uji  the  trani4uil  Lifiey  to  her  moorings  at  the 
North  Wall.  It  was  .March  3rd,  1910.  by  the 
calendar.  S|ienscr  died  in  1590,  and  Cromwell  in 
1658.  But  of  all  men  born  of  woman  since  the  earth 
began  these  two  were  the  most  vividly  present  to  me 
that  night. 

II.— DUBLIN. 
Duliiiii  has  not  yet  Ix-en   invaded  by  the  taxi-cab. 
.Vn  attempt  was  made  to  effect  a  landing  on  Irish  soil, 
hut  the  jarveys  rallied  to  a  man  in  defence  of  their 
ancient  privilcgis,  and  the  horse,  and  not  the  motor, 
Ireland  without  its  curious  saddle- 
ir  would  be  like  Ireland  without  its 
brogue  or  an   Irishman   without    a   grievance.      But 
even  the  car  men  who  withstood  the  "taxi  "  have  been 
unable  to  prevent  the  coming  of  the  electric  tramcar. 
A   Dubhn  citi/eii,  Mr.  Murphy,  who  combines  finan- 
cial ability,  great  organising  capacity,  and  considerable 
wealth,    runs    two   enterprizes    as    dissimilar    as    the 
Street  Cars  Company  and  a  half[ienny  morning  news- 
pajjcr,   the  Indf^'mJoit,  which    has   bitten  as  badly 
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into  the  profits  of  the  Freeman's  Journal  as  his  tram- 
cars  have  reduced  the  takings  of  the  car  men. 

My  jarvey  was  a  weather-beaten  Irishman,  who  had 
travelled  far  and  wide  in  the  States,  who  knew  Chicago, 
had  made  pails  full  of  money  on  the  Mississippi,  and 
had  now  returned  to  his  native  land.  Whatever  his 
motive,  it  was  not  patriotism.  National  politics  did 
not  seem  to  exist  for  him.  When  I  spoke  of  Govern- 
ment, his  answer  showed  that  his  conception  did  not 
range  beyond  the  City  boundaries.  He  was  scornful 
in  his  denunciation  of  the  decadence  of  the  Citv 
Council — a  body  without  any  gentry,  full  of  publicans 
and  low-class  folks,  who  raised  the  rates  and  did  no 
credit  to  the  City.  It  was  odd  to  hear  him 
declaiming  upon  the  need  of  capital  for  protection 
and  the  importance  of  gentility  from  the  driver's 
seat  of  a  jaunting-car  for  all  the  world  as  if  he 
had  been  a  plush-breeched  parasite  of  the  Home 
Counties. 

Dublin  Council  may  be  manned  by  the  rabble,  but 
the  streets  seemed  to  be  very  clean,  the  parks  and 
open  spaces  well  kept;  and  there  was  none  of  the 
outward  and  visible  sign  of  municipal  inefficiency 
which  is  always  the  first  impression  produced  upon 
the  European  landing  in  New  York.  Architecturally 
I  noticed  but  little  change.  At  the  northern  end  of 
O'Connell  or  Sackville  Street  the  tall  pedestal, 
destined  to  receive  the  statue  of  Parnell,  is  nearing 
completion.  The  site  occupied  by  the  E.xhibition  is 
now  broken  up  and  laid  out  in  building  sites  as  Her- 
bert Park.  The  unearned  increment  of  the  Pembroke 
estate  in  this  quarter  must  make  the  mouth  of  Mr. 
Lloyd  George  to  water.  If  the  figures  quoted  to  me 
were  correct,  the  case  is  one  which  ought  to  be  a 
classical  illustration  of  how  the  growth  of  an  urban 
population  turns  prairie  value  into  gold. 

Plunkett  House,  which  is  the  headquarters  of  the 
Irish  Organisation  Society,  had  been  presented  to  Sir 
Horace  Plunkett  by  his  grateful  countrymen,  and  by 
him  re-presented  to  the  Society  as  its  headquarters. 
It  is  a  roomy  and  commodious  mansion,  in  which 
agricultural  committees  meet,  and  earnest,  practical 
men  direct  the  multifarious  activities  of  the  Society  in 
all  parts  of  Ireland.  In  the  upper  story  I  found  Mr. 
George  Russell,  of  the  Irish  Homestead,  poet,  artist, 
economist,  journalist,  with  whom  I  had  a  long  and 
pleasant  talk. 

But  e.xcepting  the  Parnell  pedestal  and  the  Plunkett 
House  and  Herbert  Park,  Dublin  was  much  the  same 
as  it  was  when  I  first  saw  it  in  1886.  But  all  else  is 
changed. 

III.— THE  NEW  IRELAND. 
It  is  just  a  quarter  of  a  century  since  I  first  set 
foot  on  Irish  soil.  Ireland  was  then  in  the  throes 
of  a  fierce  class  war.  The  air  was  full  of  the  sounds 
of  strife.  Politics  dominated  everything.  The  two 
great  outstanding  features  in  the  Irish  landscape 
were  the  castle  and  the  prison.  It  was,  indeed,  a 
distressful  country,  a  land  of  evictions  and  of  crow- 


bar brigades,  of  plans  of  campaign  and  of  buckshot. 
A  land  of  hideous  internecine  civil  war. 

To-day  everything  has  been  transformed.  In  my 
brief  stay  in  Dublin  I  did  not  hear  anyone  speak  of 
the  Castle,  and  there  was  no  patriot  to  be  visited  in 
gaol.  Peace  has  replaced  war,  and  the  only  outstand- 
ing grievance  was  the  complaint  that  the  predominant 
partner  had  forced  upon  Ireland  a  far  too  liberal  scale 
of  old-age  pensions.  The  old  distressful  Erin  had 
vanished,  and  in  its  place  there  was  a  new  Ireland, 
full  of  hope  and  energy  and  self-reliance.  Never,  1 
was  assured  on  every  side,  had  Ireland  been  so 
prosperous,  her  soil  so  well  tilled,  her  prisons  so 
empty,  her  people  so  contented.  It  was  indeed  worth 
a  far  longer  journey  than  from  Euston  to  the  North 
Wall  to  see  with  one's  own  eyes  so  marvellous  and  so 
beneficent  a  transformation. 

As  I  have  said,  Mr.  Parnell's  statue  has  not  yet 
been  mounted  upon  the  pedestal  being  prepared  for 
its  reception  at  the  end  of  O'Connell  Street.  But 
si  monumeiiiiiin  regmris  circumspice !  It  was  not 
granted  to  the  Moses  who  led  his  people  through  the 
wilderness  to  see  the  Promised  Land  towards  whic'n  . 
he  had  directed  their  journeying.  But  he  saw  it  afar 
off  and  was  glad.  He  laboured,  and  his  countrymen 
are  entering  into  his  labours.  The  pacification  of 
Ireland,  now  manifest  to  every  eye,  is  the  direct 
result  of  the  years  of  storm  and  stress  which  are  now 
happily  but  a  far-away  memory  of  the  past.  His 
people  have  got,  or  are  in  fair  process  of  getting,  the 
land  which  they  till. 

I  confess  that  I  marvel  not  a  little  that  those  who 
are  working  out  this  great  national  achievement 
should  have  taken  so  little  pains  to  cheer  and 
encourage  the  hearts  of  the  Liberals  who  have  borne 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day  in  the  past  by 
describing  the  extraordinary  success  which  has 
crowned  their  efforts.  In  England  probably  four 
men  out  of  five  are  still  of  opinion  that  after  all  our 
sacrifices  and  all  oureftbrts  we  have  but  been  plough- 
ing the  sands,  that  all  our  millions  have  been  sunk  in 
the  Irish  bog,  and  that  Ireland  is  as  much  a  hopeless, 
insoluble  problem  as  it  was  before  Mr  Gladstone 
first  laid  his  axe  to  the  trunk  of  the  upas  tree  of  race 
ascendency.  But  the  fact  is  quite  the  reverse.  The 
policy  of  justice  to  Ireland  has  borne  excellent  fruits, 
and  the  harvest  is  far  from  being  fully  gathered  into 
the  garner. 

Of  course  many  men  and  many  forces  have 
co-operated  in  changing  the  old  order  into  the  new. 
Michael  Davitt,  to  whom  no  one  as  yet  appears  to 
have  thought  of  raising  a  statue,  deserves  it  not  less 
than  Mr.  Parnell.  There  were  the  destroyers,  and 
there  were  the  builders,  each  with  their  appointed 
task.  But  the  former  have  well-nigh  done  their  work. 
The  order  of  the  day  is  one  of  construction. 

The  Castle,  that  grim  emblem  of  foreign  conquest, 
still  stands  where  it  did.  Not  a  stone  has  crumbled 
from  its  massive  walls.  But  whereas  twenty-five 
years  ago  it  dominated  the  stage,  to-day  it  is  so  far 
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oul  of  tlic  liincli);hl  thai  you  wouUI  liaidly  iiolir<-  Us 
existence.  Its  ]>lacc  as  the  centre  of  the  situation 
has  been  taken  by  the  l>e[iartmcnt,  by  which  is  meant 
the  Agricultural  Dejxirtnient.  over  which  Mr.  T.  W. 
Russell  reigns  as  viceroy,  with  Mr.  Ciill  as  his  pt'rtna- 
nent  chief  secretary.  When  I  left  Ireland  a  quarter 
of  a  century  ago  I  remarked  that  whether  Ireland 
was  or  was  not  a  nation,  she  certainly  was  a  farm. 
The  Department  is  the  concrete  institutional  recogni- 
tion of  thai  fact.  It  is  an  oulwarcl  and  visible  sign  of 
the  fact  that  the  Ireland  of  The  O'Flynn,  of  Donny- 
brook  Fair,  of  Kilmainham,  has  given  place  to  the 
Ireland  of  Mr.  Hernard  .Shaw,  an  Ireland  of  men  who 
are  keen,  practical  men  of  business  bent  upon  the 
main  chance. 

I  suppose  the  Recess  Committee  deserves  the 
credit  of  having  begun  the  construciivc  era  of  Irish 
regeneration.  I  hesitate  to  name  Sir  Horace 
Plunkett,  because  in  Ireland  men  are  almost  as  tired 
of  hearing  of  his  services  a.s  the  .Athenians  were  of 
hearing  Aristides  called  the  just,  but  his  worst 
enemies  can  no  more  deny  the  good  work  he  has 
done  than  his  friends  can  express  their  desire  to 
magnify  his  importance  as  a  national  asset.  Lady 
Aberdeen  has  (lung  her  energy  and  enthusiasm  into 
the  twofold  task  of  reviving  and  extending  the 
ancient  industries  of  the  rural  districts  and  of  waging 
war  against  the  great  while  plague  of  tuberculosis, 
which  for  generations  has  been  the  scourge  of 
Ireland.  .And  behind  and  beneath  all  these  has 
been  the  great  av;r3rian  revolution  which  has  bought 
out  the  landlords  and  converted  300,000  tenants  into 
landed  pro|)rietors.  John  liright  was  one  of  the  first 
to  indicate  this  as  the  only  royal  road  to  the  settle- 
ment of  the  land  ([uestion.  We  have  reached  it  by 
a  devious  road,  nor  have  we  even  yet  attained  the 
goal.  But  wc  are  well  on  the  way,  and  already  we 
have  gone  far  enough  to  sec  that  wc  are  on  the  right 
road. 

When  I  first  came  to  Dublin  .'Vrchbishop  Walsh 
■was  one  of  the  first  |>oliticians  in  Ireland.  To-day  he 
is  practically  out  of  politics.  Why  ?  liecause  he  is 
so  busy  organising  the  new  Irish  l^niversity,  of  which 
he  is  Chancellor,  that  he  has  hardly  five  minutes  to 
spare  for  political  agitation. 


There  is  new  lili   :  ■  vir\  where   in  Irclaiul. 

The   old  social  ordc  :  .  l.il  and  ecclesiastical, 

still  lingers,  as  the  old  »tiii  uf  the  serpent  lingers 
while  the  new  skin  is  forming  below.  It  is  nearly 
ready  for  the  sloughing.  The  new  order  is  economic, 
co-o()erative  and  social.  The  priest  is  still  honoured 
and  held  in  high  esteem,  but  he  is  no  longer,  as  in 
former  day.s,  regarded  as  the  oracle  of  omniscience  on 
all  questions,  even  on  tho.se  about  which,  poor  man, 
he  admittedly  knew  nothing.  The  process  which  has 
dethroned  his  reverence  as  ultimate  arbiter  of 
cream  separators  and  artificial  manures,  and  replaced 
him  by  the  practical  expert,  is  natural  and  whole- 
some. 

Everywhere  in  local  administration,  on  the  county 
councils,  on  the  agricultural  committees,  on  the  Con- 
gested Board,  the  career  is  open  to  practical  men, 
and  the  mere  blatherskite  is  at  a  discount.  The 
Gaelic  League  is  helping  to  revive  ancient  customs, 
rural  sports,  the  national  language,  it  is  a  symptom 
of  the  spirit  of  the  age.  Sinn  Fein,  which  no  Saxon 
can  i)ronounce,  appears  to  have  had  its  day.  Lven 
Mr.  O'Brien's  ostentatious  alliance  with  Lord  Dun- 
raven  and  the  landlords  is  a  sign  of  the  times.  No  one 
in  Dublin  takes  much  stock  in  Cork — where  it  is  .said 
few  of  the  priests  gave  Mr.  O'Brien  any  support — but 
the  fact  that  so  vehement  a  patriot  as  the  former 
editor  of  UmteJ  Irf/tin,i,  and  the  man  who  could  not 
tolerate  .Mr.  Healy  in  the  Nationalist  Party,  should 
now,  arpi-in-arm  with  Mr.  Healy,  be  proclaiming  the 
end  of  the  agrarian  war  and  invoking  the  union  of 
North  and  South  to  carry  a  tenifwrary  measure  of  Irish 
self-government,  is  not  without  significance. 

Whether  the  Irish  Parliamentary  Party  will  be  able 
to  broaden  iLs  basis  so  as  to  convince  all  the  new 
elements  of  national  life  that  it  is  the  best  instrument 
for  giving  efTect  to  the  best  thought  of  the  best  men 
and  women  in  the  country  is  the  question  by  whicii 
it  will  stand  or  fall.  Mere  barren  protest  against  tht 
Union  will  have  to  give  place  to  a  broad  constructivi 
policy  which  will  secure  the  support  both  of  the  Nort'.i 
and  the  South,  of  industrial  as  well  as  of  agrarian 
Ireland. 

[The  latter  part  of  the  above  article  is  reprinte<l 
from  the  Daih  Chroiiiilc  of  (.lood  Friday.] 
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DR.   LUEGER,    THE    JOSEPH    CHAMBERLAIN    OF    VIENNA. 


FOR  many  years  past  there  have  been  only  two 
Austrians  whose  personality  was  familiar  to 
Europe.  One  was  Francis  Joseph  ;  the  other 
was  Dr.  Lueger,  the  Burgomaster  of  Vienna.  Dr. 
l.ueger  died  last  month  half-blind,  after  a  long  and 
|)ainful  illness  of  diabetes,  at  the  age  of  sixty-six.  The 
Emperor,  who  is  now  nearly  eighty  years  of  age,  still 
survives.  When  he  goes  there  will  not  be  a  single 
.Austrian  whose  name  stands  for  anything  to  any- 
body outside  the  frontiers  of  the  Empire  Kingdom. 
The  disappearance  of  a 
man  occupying  so  unique 
and  so  commanding  a 
position  calls  the  atten- 
tion of  the  civilised 
world  to  his  extraordin- 
ary career. 

JOE    OF    VIE\X.\. 

Charles  Lueger,  who 
was  buried  in  Vienna, 
amidst  a  display  of  popu- 
lar enthusiasm  almost 
unparalleled  in  recent 
times,  was  to  Vienna 
what  Joseph  Chamberlain 
has  been  to  Birmingham. 
Between  the  two  men 
there  are  many  points  of 
resemblance.  They  be- 
long to  the  same  great 
type.  Although  they  in- 
terfered in  national  poli- 
tics, not  always  to  the 
benefit  of  the  nation, 
they  were  first  and  last 
statesmen  of  the  muni- 
cipality. It  was  in  the 
field  of  municipal  ad- 
ministration that  they 
won  their  first  and  their 
brightest  laurels.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  was  a  dis- 
astrous Colonial  Secretary 
of  Britain,  but  he  was 
a  great  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham. Dr.  Lueger  was  never  anything  more 
than  the  great  Mayor  of  Vienna,  the  uncrowned  king 
of  the  capital  of  Austria.  Both  men  sprang  from  the 
ranks,  both  men  began  their  political  careers  as 
Liberals,  both  men  ended  it  as  Conservatives,  both 
men  rose  to  power  by  the  unscrupulous  use  of 
the  arts  of  the  demagogue,  both  men  retained 
it  by  making  friends  and  allies  of  those  whom 
they  had  ferociously  attacked,  both  men  were  great 
orators    and    great    municipal    administrators,    and 
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both  men  traded  in  a  narrow  Nationalism.  Mr. 
Chamberlain  attacked  the  nobles  who  toiled  not, 
neither  did  they  spin.  Dr.  Lueger  attacked  the  Jews. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  closed  his  career  by  virtually  dictat- 
ing to  the  hereditary  legislature  the  rejection  of  the 
Budget.  Dr.  Lueger  had  so  far  made  his  peace  with 
the  Jews  that  while  he  lay  on  his  death-bed  ardent 
prayers  for  his  recovery  were  offered  in  the  synagogues 
of  Vienna.  The  last  years  of  the  life  of  both  men  were 
spent  in  a  sick-room,  from  which,  however,  they  con- 
trived to  direct  the  policy 
of  the  party  to  which  they 
belonged. 

PROTECTIONISTS   WITH 
A    DIFFERENCE. 

Both  men  were  Pro- 
tectionists, although  their 
protectionist  ideas  found 
very  different  modes  of 
expression.  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain wishes  to  protect 
the  British  manufacturer 
and  agriculturist  by  levy- 
ing import  duties  .on  the 
goods  of  their  foreign 
competitors.  Dr.  Lueger's 
idea  of  protection  came 
more  directly  home  to 
the  proletariat  of  Vienna. 
He  sought  to  protect  the 
small  tradesman  against 
the  stores — the  little 
shopkeeper  against  the 
great  capitalist.  This  is  a 
kind  of  protection  which 
the  butcher,  baker  and 
candlestick  maker  under- 
stand. Like  the  Cheshire 
strawberry  grower,  who 
voted  for  the  Tariff  Re- 
form candidate  because 
he  was  convinced  that 
Tariff  Reform  meant  .1 
]irotective  tariff  forbid- 
ding the  importation  of 
Kentish  strawberries  into  the  Lancashire  market,  so 
Dr.  Lueger's  campaign  against  the  big  shops  brought 
him  hosts  of  friends  and  thousands  of  votes. 

In  1882  he  proclaimed  "War  against  interna- 
tional capitalism  as  orgahised  by  the  Jews,  to  whom  it 
gives  incomparable  power  over  the  people."  But  his 
method  of  protecting  the  small  folk,  the  industrially 
helpless,  the  five  fiorin  man,  was  infinitely  more 
effective,  rational  and  constructive  than  Mr.  Cham- 
berlain's barbaric  device  of  a  tariff  wall.     Lueger  was 
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the  greatest  and  mont  succe»»ful  of  all  the  Municipal 
Socialists  of  our  time.  It  was  as  if  the  whole  Tro- 
gressive  parly  in  the  London  County  ('ouncil  had 
been  condensed  into  a  sini;lc  person  and  permitte<l 
to  carry  out  their  policy  of  municipalising  the  natural 
monopolies  of  the  city.  unhaniiKTcd  by  any  cham- 
pions of  inono|>oly  111.1  ,:  under  the  aliases 
of  Moderates  or  Munii  1;  iiers.  I  have  com- 
lurcd  Dr.  Lueger  with  .Mr.  *  iuinilierlain,  but  surely  a 
greater  man  than  Mr.  Chamberlain  was  he. 

BIRTH    AND    EDLCATION. 

Charles  l.ueger.at  whose  funeral  the  Eiii|M-r<ir  and  all 
the  Archdukes  attended  to  do  honour  to  his  memory, 
was  the  son  of  a  beadle,  who  died  when  his  son  was 
onlv  two  years  old.  The  boy  was  dumb  till  his 
fourth  birthday.  His  mother,  who  was  the  daughter  of 
a  carpenter,  and  a  woman  of  great  force  of  character, 
devoted  lursclf  to  his  education,  and  inspired  him 
with  an  atTection  which  left  his  heart  without  any 
room  for  the  love  of  any  other  woman.  He  never 
married,  and  lived  after  his  mother's  death  with  his 
two  sisters,  who  are  to  be  pensioned  by  the  State  ; 
for  Dr.  Lueger,  although  untold  millions  passed 
through  his  hands,  reduced  his  own  salary  as  Burgo- 
master, and  died  leaving  behind  him  property  which, 
all  told,  did  not  exceed  ^{^4,000  in  value.  He  was 
bom  in  1844,  four  years  before  the  storm  wave  of  the 
Revolution  burst  over  Eurojje.  He  was  educated  at 
the  gynmasium,  and  afterwards  graduated  at  the 
university  in  1 866,  the  year  when  tlie  Prussian  needle- 
gun  at  Sadowa  shot  .\ustria  out  of  the  dermanic  Con- 
federation and  paved  the  way  for  the  resurrection  of 
Hungary — an  event  which  Dr.  Lueger  regarded  with 
undi!>;;iiised  dislike  till  the  end  of  his  life. 
HIS   LIBERAL   PERIOD. 

H  !c  as  a  lawyer  and  a  Liberal.     In  187J 

he  w  fv  of  the  Liberal  (!lub  of  Vienna,  a  club 

in  which,  as  in  almost  all  other  Viennese  institutions, 
the  lewish  element  predominated.  The  Jews,  not 
altogether  of  the  highest  type,  dominated  the  muni- 
ci|>ality,  which  was  inefficient  and  corrupt.  Lueger 
found  himself  very  much  in  the  (wsition  of  the  London 
Progressive  Party  when  the  Metropolitan  Doard  of 
Works  was  tottering  to  its  fall.  He  first  attracted 
attention  by  the  vigour  of  his  criticism  of  municipal 
maladministration.  "  The  Handsome  Karl  "  soon 
■  '  ....  1    ,,.j    .j^^j    ^ 

■lant  voice, 
.ind  ol  tlic  Viennese 
which  enabled  him 
!.;.•)    Ill   a  single    day,  he 
.1  formidable  advrr.sary. 


niu.  li  iii.iiiLly  »il, 
vrrnTiil.Tr,  nn<l  a  • 


THE  UKEAT    ANTI-SEMITE. 


For  m' 

evenin-j 


'■>  he  spent  almost  every 
it(  one    or  nih<-r  of  the 


logical  moment  had  amvcxl.     He   piocUiuied  hiuiacK 


leader  of  the  Anti-Semites,  and  issued  a  proclamation 
declaring  war  to  the  knife  against  international  capi- 
talism organised  by  jews,  and  the  abolition  of  the  system 
which  permits  individuals  to  manage  public  business 
for  their  private  advantage.  The  Austrian  Press, 
largely  controlled  by  Jews,  opened  fire.  He  struck 
back.  He  carried  the  war  into  the  enemy's  camp, 
and  in  those  days  it  was  complained  that  no  charge 
was  too  monstrous,  no  calumny  too  bitter,  for  his 
speeches.  In  three  years  he  was  elected  to  the 
Rtichsrath,  where  he  o|xned  his  Parliamentary  cam- 
paign by  attacking  with  equal  violence  the  Jews  in 
Au.stria  and  the  .Magyars  in  Hungary.  His  motto 
now  was,  ",.\  united  .Austria,  German  in  fabric,  Slav 
in  sympathy,  and  Hapshurgian  in  dynasty."  He  held 
up  to  popular  odium  "Jewish  capitalism  and  Magyar 
tyranny." 

THE   CULT  or   BIRMINGHAM  — 

And  this  brings  us  to  an  extraordinary  feature  of 
Dr.  Lueger's  character,  which  in  this  respect  also 
reminds  us  of  Mr.  Chamberlain.  People  in  Birming- 
ham will,  of  course,  regard  what  I  am  going  to  say  as 
rank  blasphemy ;  but  1  never  used  to  read  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  protestations  of  glowing  enthusi.ism 
for  Birmingham — in  many  res|>ects  one  of  the 
most  uninteresting  of  English  towns — without  being 
reminded  of  Titania's  passion  for  Bottom  the 
Weaver.  The  same  strange  fascination  exercised  by 
what  appears  to  observers  as  the  intrinsically  unlovely 
appears  in  Dr.  Luegre.  He  really  seems  to  have 
found  something  worthy  of  passionate  devotion  in 
Vienna  and  in  .Xuslria.  There  is  something  splendid 
in  such  capacity  for  adoration.  It  st.inds  out  all  the 
more  prominently  because  so  few  others  seem  to  feel 
it,  or  at  any  rate  care  to  express  it 

— AND   OF   VIENNA — 

I'ariM.iiis  .iiiore  Paris,  Russians  worship  Moscow, 
and  Scotsmen  wax  ecstatic  about  ICdinburgh.  But 
until  l>r.  Lui'ger  arose  no  one  sc'fems  ever  to  have- 
particularly  idolised  Vienna  ;  while  as  for  .-Xustria,  it 
was  generally  regarded  as  little  more  than  a  />is 
a/ler—om-  of  those  conveniences  which  it  would  have 
been  necessary  to  invent  if  it  had  not  existed,  but 
which  seemed  to  most  men  as  little  capable  of  arous- 
ing passionate  enthusiasm  as  the  rule  of  three  or 
vulgar  fraitions.  This  w.as  not  Dr.  Lueger's  way  of 
thinking.  He  was  a  zealot  for  Vienna  and  the  Vien- 
ncM',  and  hanlly  less  enthusiastic  for  Austria.  When 
he  entered  |>olitical  life  the  .Austrian  Liberals  were 
intelligent  but  undemocratic.  They  could  not  talk 
to  the  man  in  the  street  or  in  the  beerhouse  in  his 
vernacular — which  it  must  be  admitted  is  quite  unin- 
telligible even  to  (iermans  not  born  in  Vienna.  ,A- 
a  biographer  of  Lueger's  remarked,  "  .Austrian 
LiU-ralism  melted  away  as  soon  as  a  man  came  who 
•  to  the  iK'Ople  of  Vienna,  and  put 
in  Viennese  words.  That  was  Lueger's 
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— AND   OF  AUSTRIA. 

His  devotion  to  Austria  was  as  marked  as  his 
dislike  of  Hungary.  Austria,  he  thought,  should  be 
German  in  its  framework,  Slav  in  its  sympathies.  In 
his  political  testament,  dictated  some  three  years  ago, 
Dr.  Lueger  sought  to  impress  upon  his  party,  first, 
that  the  source  of  its  strength  lies  in  the  support  of 
the  population  of  Vienna,  and,  secondly,  that,  in  view 
of  this  fact,  the  party  must  never  become  Agrarian. 
The  third  point  on  which  he  insisted  was  the  main- 
tenance of  his  policy  in  regard  to  Hungary. 

When,  on  the  occasion  of  the  Haydn  Centenary, 
he  laid  a  wreath  on  the  monument  of  the  composer 
at  Kismarten  in  Hungary,  he  said  : — 

I  salute  the  grave  of  Haydn,  the  good  German,  the  good 
.\ustrian.  I  salute  on  Hungarian  soil  the  grave  of  the  com- 
poser who  gave  us  our  sacred  anthem  which  is  despised  upon 
this  soil.  But  if  he  rests  in  foreign  soil,  his  spirit  remains  with 
us,  his  melodies  ring  through  our  city,  and  the  national  anthem 
will  not  die  as  long  as  Austria  exists,  and  Austria  will  exist  as 
long  as  the  anthem  lives. 

He  had  no  sympathy  with  Pan-Germans,  Pro- 
testants, or  Social  Democrats.  His  declaration  that 
no  Pan-German  or  Social  Democrat  need  apply  for 
work  under  the  municipality  was  severely  criticised, 
but  the  Burgotnaster  stood  his  ground  and  won.  His 
words  were  significant : — 

I  am  a  convinced  Monarchist.  We  live  in  a  Monarchy,  and 
here  I  demand  that  whoever  performs  public  duties  shall  be  true 
to  tlie  Emperor  and  the  fatherland  ...  As  Burgermeister  of 
Vienna  I  feel  bound  to  insist  that  loyalty  be  held  in  honour. 

A    MAN    OF   THE    PEOPLE. 

Year  by  year  he  grew  in  favour  and  in  popularity 
with  the  people.  He  was  emphatically  a  man  of  the 
people.  A  writer  in  the  Dublin  Ra-ieu)  (October, 
1908)  said  of  him  : — 

Lueger  has  won  his  way  to  the  hearts  of  the  people  by 
optimism,  good-nature,  sympathy  and  personal  interest  in  their 
affairs.  An  indefatigable  worker,  he  has  ever  found  time  to 
lau"h  and  joke,  to  sympathise,  congratulate  or  condole  with  the 
first  comer,  rich  or  poor,  Iriend  or  foe.  He  has  been  godfather 
and  wedding  guest  whenever  and  by  whomever  asked,  a  visitor 
to  sickbeds,  and  a  lover  of  children.  More  popuKar  still  has 
been  his  constant  attendance  at  golden  wedding  festivities — a 
much  feted  event  in  .\u5tria — and  it  is  estimated  that  during  the 
first  seven  years  of  his  Burgomastership  he  attended  no  less  than 
1,372.  Although  suffering  from  a  painful  disease,  he  has  won 
immense  admiration  by  his  constant  cheerfulness  and  gaiety, 
and,  with  the  exception  of  several  journeys  taken  to  eftect  a 
cure,  he  has  never  relinquished  his  work  for  a  moment. 

Add  to  this  that  he  was  incorruptibly  honest,  and 
that  he  used  to  employ  his  position  as  an  advocate  in 
the  courts  almost  entirely  in  pleading  for  poor  clients 
who  could  not  pay  a  fee.  He  was  a  poor  man's 
lawyer  on  his  own  account  —  a  veritable  Tribune 
of  the  People,  a  champion  of  the  Poor  and  the 
Oppressed. 

BURGOMASTER. 

In  1895  ^^  Municipal  Council  elected  him  as 
Burgomaster.  The  confirmation  of  the  Emperor  was 
necessary,  and  this  was  withheld.  Dr.  Lueger's  name 
was  as  a  red  rag  to  a  bull  to  the  Magyars  of  Hungary, 


and  Francis  Joseph,  as  King  of  Hungary,  vetoed  a 
nomination  which,  as  Austrian  Emperor,  he  must 
have  approved.  The  opposition  of  the  Crown  added 
to  his  popularity  with  the  masses.  Three  times  was 
he  elected,  and  three  times  was  his  nomination 
refused.  At  last  democratic  persistence  began  to 
wear  out  opposition.  At  last,  in  response  to  a  direct 
appeal  from  the  Emperor,  he  withdrew  his  candida- 
ture and  accepted  the  position  of  Vice-Burgomaster. 
But  the  thunderous  applause  with  which  he  was 
received  by  the  populace  during  the  Corpus  Domini 
procession  of  1896  left  no  room  for  doubt  that  further 
ettbrts  to  exclude  him  might  be  dangerous,  and  in 
April,  1897,  he  took  possession  of  the  Rathaus.  This 
incident  recalls  the  fact  that  Mr.  Gladstone  never 
realised  that  Lord  Rosebery  was  eligible  for  office 
until  he  was  startled  by  the  tumultuous  cheers  with 
which  an  Edinburgh  audience  hailed  the  rising  of  the 
Lord  of  Dalmeny. 

THE    UNCROWNED    KING    OF    VIENNA. 

The  Emperor,  however,  did  not  capitulate  uncon- 
ditionally. In  April,  1897,  when  Lueger  was  again 
elected  Burgomaster,  the  Emperor  confirmed  him  in 
the  office.  His  Majesty  had  up  to  that  time  said  : 
"  I  cannot  allow  a  demagogue  to  be  chief  of  the  local 
government  of  Vienna.  I  cannot  suffer  attacks  upon 
the  Jews,  who  have  always  shown  loyalty  to  the 
dynasty,  nor  upon  the  Hungarians,  who  are  my  sub- 
jects." On  the  third  election,  however,  Lueger,  in  an 
audience  of  the  Emperor,  solemnly  undertook  to  main- 
tain political  moderation,  and  to  practise  religious 
toleration  ;  and  on  these  conditions  alone  did  his 
Majesty  sanction  the  election.  The  latter  part  of  his 
undertaking  Lueger  did  fulfil,  for  he  himself  became 
an  active  protector  of  the  poorer  part  of  the  Jewish 
population. 

From  that  time  Dr.  Lueger  reigned  as  the  uncrowned 
king  of  Vienna.  His  popularity  cast  even  that  of 
Mr.  Chamberlain  into  the  shade.  During  recent 
years  his  appearance  in  the  streets  was  constantly 
hailed  by  the  singing  of  an  anthem  beginning,  "  Hail, 
Lueger,  long  may  he  live  ! "  Streets  and  squares 
were  named  after  him,  a  statue  was  erected  to  him, 
and  his  drives  through  Vienna  resembled  a  royal 
progress.  He  was  the  idol  and  the  hero  of  the 
Viennese. 

HIS    L.\TER    YEARS. 

He  deserved  his  popularity.  If  he  had  achieved 
his  great  position  by  an  unscrupulous  use  of  many  of 
the  acts  of  the  demagogue,  if  he  had  inflamed  racial 
enmity  and  religious  strife,  when  he  arrived  in  office 
he  did  his  best  to  make  amends  by  the  excellence  of 
his  administration  and  the  moderation  of  his  lan- 
guage. Towards  the  Magyars  and  the  Social  Demo- 
crats he  was  implacable  to  the  last.  But  he  "  let  up" 
on  the  Jews  until  the  time  came  when  in  some 
quarters  it  is  contended  that  he  was  never  an  Anti- 
Semite  at  heart.  The  contention,  says  Mr.  Steed  in 
the  Times,  contains  a  grain  of  truth,  inasmuch  as  he 
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combated  tcntiires  and  lorms  of  Jewish  political  and 
industrial  enterprise  rather  than  the  Jews  as  a  race  ; 
and  throuRhout  life  he  numbered  many  Jews  among 
his  personal  friends.  Hut  it  would  be  erroneous  to 
supiKjse  that  the  Jews  therefore  bear  him  and  his 
party  no  grudge. 

WHAT    HE   DID    FOR   VIENNA. 

His  great  work  was  the  revolution  he  cfTected  in 
the  administration  of  Vienna.  He  municii>alised 
everything,  and  he  improved  everything,  and  he  made 
it  pay.  How  the  mouths  of  the  Progressives  of 
the  London  County  Council  must  water  as  they  read 
of  the  brilliant  success  with  which  Or.  Lueger  carried 
out  all  these  ideals  :  He  "  Haussmannised  "  Vienna, 
and  made  it,  instead  of  the  dirty,  ill-lighted,  ill-pave<l 
town  of  twenty-five  years  ago,  with  very  bad  means 
of  communication,  unhealthy,  insecure,  and  a  hotbed 
of  immorality,  the  beautiful  and  brilliant  city  it  is 
to-day — certainly  one  of  the  handsomest  in  Eurojje. 
He  took  over  the  Viennese  gasworks  from  an  ICnglish 
com|Mny ;  the  city  now  manages  its  gasworks  itself. 
He  turned  out  the  olil  horse-trams  and  put  in  electric  ; 
he  introduced  electric  lighting  of  the  streets  ;  built 
a  great    municipal    slaughter-house,    and    ^•st.^llli^h<■(l 


central  markets,  these  being  only  a  portion  of  the 
undertakings  carried  out  since  his  term  of  office  as 
Burgomaster  of  Vienna.  In  ten  years,  in  short, 
\'ienna  has  been  brought  up  to  the  level  of  the  great 
European  cities.  l"hc  outlay  has  been  enormous,  but 
the  interest  on  the  loans  has  been  covered  over  and 
over  again  by  profits  ;  not  a  penny  has  been  added  to 
the  rates. 

Says  Mr.  Steed  : — 

Oner   But(;onii*icr.  his  municipal  administration  was  at  once 
exemplary  and  (jranilirr-e.     By  the  municipalisalion,  rleclrifica- 
tion,  amt  drvH"pm'-ni  of  ihr  tramway  semce,  the  municipalisa- 
lion of  •    •  'i'  '■upplici,  tlie  organisation  c.f  a 
large    n                                            •■'•.    'lie  creation   and   upkeep   of 
innumei.iiM'-   |iu  n^    i^.n  i.  ...  ..ml  open  sp.iccs,  he  made  Vienna 

in  all  externals  a  nio<lern,  if  not  a  model,  European  capital. 

The  leader  of  the  Christian  Socialists,  his  Catholic- 
ism found  satisfaction  in  restoring  crucifixes  and 
religious  instruction  in  the  public  school^.  The 
Viennese  arc  not  a  particularly  religious  folk.  But 
they  are  the  only  community  which  put  Christian 
Socialists  in  office  and  kept  them  there. 

.Ml  Vienna  turned  out  on  Monday,  March  14th,  to 
see  the  great  Burgomaster  laid  to  rest.  Here  indeed 
was  a  man  whom  sovereign  and  proletariat  alike 
lU-lighted  to  honour. 


^^^SL^X. 


■siiiiiimjjftin!!:!;^!])*! 
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Vienna  5   f-:iie    fviimicipal    Bui:ding;s, 
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THE    RT.   HON.  SIR    GEORGE    H.   REID. 


FIRST    HIGH-COMMISSIONER    OF    THE    COMMONWEALTH    OF    AUSTRALIA. 


No  man  has  been  more  in  the  political  limelight 
during  the  last  thirty  years  in  Australia  than 
Sir  George  Raid.  No  other  politician  has  been 
so  furiously  attacked,  so  ridiculed,  so  admired.  Yet 
he  leaves  the  scene  of  his  strenuous  political  warfare 
bearing  with  him  the  good  wishes  of  every  section  of 
the  community.  Protectionists  joined  with  Free 
Traders  in  a  chorus  of  approval  at  his  appointment 
to  till  the  too-long  vacant  post  of  representative  of 
the  Commonwealth  in  the  Homeland. 

Speaking  at  a  dinner  given  in  his  honour  by  the 
Australian  Agents-General  in  London,  Sir  George 
quaintly  referred  to  the  song  which  greeted  him  on 
rising  as  "  The  National  Anthem  of  Australia." 
Certainly,  his  ears  must  have  heard  almost  too  often 
since  his  appointment  the  somewhat  harsh  rendering 
of  "  For  He's  a  Jolly  Good  Fellow,"  but  the  song  weU 
describes  the  general  feeling  towards  him.  However 
widely  his  iiolitical  opponents  difter  from  him,  they 
all  admit  that  he  is  a  "  jolly  good  fellow." 

Sir  George,  who  is  now  sixty-five  years  of  age,  is 
one  of  those  massive  statesmen  so  beloved  of  cari- 
caturists. He  carries  both  his  weight  and  his  years 
well,  and  has  lost  nothing  of  the  energy  of  youth. 
He  professes  himself  a  lazy  man  by  nature,  so  averse 
to  working  that  when  anything  has  to  be  done  he 
does  it  at  once  in  order  to  get  it  out  of  the  way.  He 
consequently  finds  himself  constantly  engaged.  He 
certainly  has  had  a  strenuous  life,  for  in  addition  to 
his  political  activities  he  has  carried  on  a  large 
practice  at  the  Bar  of  New  South  Wales,  whilst  he 
has  been  the  most  popular  after-dinner  speaker  in  the 
Commonwealth.  He  has  already  made  a  reputation 
for  himself  in  London  in  the  last  capacity,  and  if  his 
efforts  as  High  Commissioner  meet  with  equal 
success  Australia  will  be  indeed  fortunate. 

Like  so  many  others  who  control  the  destinies  of 
the  English-speaking  race.  Sir  George  is  a  Scotsman 
by  birth.  He  was  born  in  1845  ^t  Johnstone,  in 
Renfrewshire,  but  when  two  months  old  was  taken 
by  his  parents  to  Australia,  so  that  although  not  born 
there  he  is  to  all  intents  and  purposes  an  Australian 
of  the  Australians.  He  is  a  Liberal  and  a  Presby- 
terian. He  was  called  to  the  New  South  Wales  Bar 
in  1879.  He  married  Miss  Brumby,  a  Tasmanian 
lady,  in  i8gi,  and  has  three  children— one  daughter 
and  two  sons.  Lady  Reid,  by  the  way,  was  compli- 
mented by  Queen  Victoria  for  remaining  with  her 
two  little  children  in  Sydney  instead  of  accompanying 
her  husband  when  he  came  over,  as  Premier  of  New 
South  Wales,  to  the  Diamond  Jubilee  celebration. 
Sir  George  received  his  knighthood  last  year.  He  is 
a  Privy  Councillor  and  a  K.C.  He  obtained  the 
Gold  Medal  of  the  Cobden  Club  for  his  essays  on 
Free  Trade,  but  most  of  his  other  publications  deal 
with  New  South  Wales. 


I  found  Sir  George  the  other  day  in  the  entirely 
inadequate  building  which  the  offices  of  the  Common- 
wealth at  present  occupy.  As  I  waited  in  the 
draughty  waiting-room,  which  is  apparently  used  as  a 
highway  between  different  departments,  I  realised  that 
one  of  the  new  High  Commissioner's  first  duties  will 
be  to  see  that  the  Commonwealth  representative  is 
housed  in  a  manner  befitting  the  dignity  of  the  great 
confederation  by  which  he  is  accredited. 

Sir  George  naturally  has  been  plunged  into  a  sea 
of  work,  but  looks  fit  and  well,  although  the  banquets 
he  has  attended  must  have  been  a  severe  strain. 

"  We  are  all  delighted  to  see  you  here.  Sir  George ; 
the  only  pity  is  that  we  have  had  to  wait  so  long  to 
welcome  you." 

"Well,  perhaps,"  he  said  reflectively,  "  it  would  have 
been  better  if  the  Commonwealth  had  appointed  a 
High  Commissioner  earlier,  but  I  am  here  now  any- 
way ;  and  I  have  had  a  splendid  welcome." 

"Although  it  is  the  work  you  have  in  front  of  you 
that  is  of  the  most  moment  to  England  and  the 
Empire,  I  should  like  to  give  the  readers  of  the 
Review  of  Reviews  some  idea  of  those  political 
achievements  of  yours  which,  however  they  have  been 
attacked,  have  won  such  a  prominent  position  for  you 
in  .Australia.  What  do  you  consider  the  outstanding 
features  in  your  political  life  ?  " 

"  Well,  all  the  years  I  have  spent  in  power  or  in 
opposition  have  been  pretty  well  occupied,  but  we 
can  begin  at  the  beginning  with  my  entrance  into 
politics.  I  was  elected  in  1880  to  the  Lower  House 
in  New  South  Wales,  and  at  once  set  myself  to  bring 
about  a  reform  in  the  land  laws  of  the  State.  In 
those  days  we  had  selection  without  survey  ;  the  tenure 
of  squatters  was  merely  a  Thursday-to-Thursday 
tenure.  Great  areas  were  being  sold  by  auction,  a 
purchaser  buying  merely  the  best  bits  here  and  there, 
thus  reducing  the  value  of  the  remainder  almost  to 
vanishing  point,  and  consequently  practically  retain- 
ing the  whole  area  in  which  the  bits  were  situated  in 
his  own  hands.  Naturally  the  squatters  were  restless, 
and  everyone  realised  that  something  ought  to  be 
done." 

"  But  it  was  not  until  you  came  along  that  the 
matter  was  grappled  with  ?     What  did  you  do  ?  " 

"  We  cut  the  squatters'  holdings  in  half,  gave  them 
one-half  with  secure  tenure,  and  allowed  selectors  to 
take  up  the  other  half  on  long  leases.  This  did  not 
suppress  the  '  dummy  '  selector,  but  it  was  a  great 
advance  in  land  legislation." 

"  What  was  your  next  achievement  ?  " 

"  This  land  legislation  occupied  a  couple  of  years, 
and  then  we  had  another  election.  I  took  the 
part  of  Minister  of  Education  in  the  Government, 
in  preference  to  the  higher  post  of  Secretary  which 
was  offered  me,  for  I  was  anxious  to  bring  in  many 
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educational  reforms.  The  first  letti-r  I  >^nt  U)  the 
Press  in  my  teens  urged  the  use  of  the  I'niversity 
for  evening  claNses.  I  did  not  think  at  the  time  I 
wrote  it  that  in  after  years  it  would  fall  to  my  lot 
to  get  this  done.  I  found  that,  owing  to  differences 
between  the  Protestants  and  Roman  Catholics,  no 
history  at  all  was  taught  in  the  State  schools.  This 
absurd  omission  I  rectified.  'Du-rc  was  nothing 
between  the  State  KIcmcnUiry  Schools  and  the  State 
Universities,  so  I  established  State  High  Schools  for 
boys  and  girls.  These  were  cnteretl  by  e.xaminalion, 
and  a  system  of  scholarshi()s  from  these  to  the  Uni- 
versities was  arran!.;cci.  This  bridged  the  gap  in  the 
education  of  the  young  .Australian.  I  also  started 
technical  schools  where  youths  could  be  instructed 
in  various  trades." 

"  You  had  a  pretty  strenuous  time,  I  suppose, 
putting  these  things  through  ?  " 

"  Yes.  I  was  kept  busy  until  the  Government  was 
defeated  on  a  technicality.  In  the  following  election 
1  was  defeated  for  the  first  and  last  lime,  and  that 
by  forty  votes  only.  I  have  contested  fifteen  elec- 
tions, including  by-elections  due  to  Ministerial 
appointments,  and  never  have  I  had  a  walk-over. 
My  seat  has  always  been  vigorously  assailed,  but  I 
have  held  it  with  this  one  exception." 

"  I  believe  you  led  the  Op[X)siiion  after  that  ?  " 

"  I  succeeded  Sir  Henry  Parkes  as  leader  in 
1891.  In  1894  I  became  Premier,  and  although 
my  previous  work  was  alluded  to  as  but  a  tiash 
in  the  pan,  and  the  gloomiest  future  was  cast  for  me, 
I  still  have  the  distinction  of  having  been  Premier 
of  New  South  Wales  for  a  longer  jK-riod  than 
anyone  else.  One  of  the  first  things  I  did  was  to 
secure  free  imp<jrts.  Whilst  1  was  I'remier  New 
South  Wales  was  a  Free  Trade  State,  and — even 
in  spite  of  that,  say  my  opponent;,— it  prospered 
ama/ingly.  Duties  were  levied  on  five  main  things 
only,  such  as  spirits,  tobacco,  etc,  and  there  was  no 
aJ  va/frem  duty  at  all.  I  next  proposed  a  land 
income  tax,  which  was  furiously  opiwsed.  The 
fairness  of  it  can  be  seen  when  I  tell  you  that  in  those 
days  there  were  only  muniripalities  in  the  few  prin- 
cipal towns;  some  _^oo,ooo  Mjuare  miles  of  the 
country  had  no  munici|>ality  whatever.  The  State 
kept  up  the  roads,  etc.,  and  the  lan<lowners  |>aid 
nothing  towards  the  upkeep.  The  Marhinery  Hill 
for  this  new  tax  was  [ONsetl,  but  was  promptly  rejected 
by  the  l'pi>er  House.  I  at  once  apix/aled  to  the 
country,  and  was  returned  by  a  large  niajority.  In 
similar  ca.scs  of  deadlock  my  pn.-decessors  had 
threatened  to  do  thi.\  but  they  went  no  further.  The 
Machinery  Kill  was  then  agreed  to  at  a  conference  of 
l>oth  Houses,  and  the  lax  has  been  collected  ever 
since.  Now,  however,  it  is  dor»c  by  the  munici- 
palities which  have  come  into  being  since  that  date." 

"  I  suppose  these  two  great  measures  occupied 
most  of  your  time  ?  " 

"  Oh  no ;  we  did  a  .       •  I  will 

only  mention  one  other  lively 


disposed  of  the  dummy  selector  who  had  bothered 
us  for  years.  The  law  thus  |<as.scd  comi)elled  per- 
manent residence  upon  the  land  selected  if  it  was  to 
be  held.  That  law  is  in  force  to-day.  Another 
reform  I  put  through  w.is  the  <  leansing  of  the  public 
services.  When  I  became  Premier  I  found  the 
public  service  unfortunately  subject  to  political 
influence  and  overloaded  with  office-holders.  I 
passed  legislation  to  enforce  admission  to  the  service 
by  public  comjx-titive  examination  only,  thus  purging 
it  entirely  from  political  influence.  The  service  was 
at  the  same  time  lightened  of  its  unneces.sary  load, 
and  many  thousands  were  saved  per  annum  in 
conseciuence." 

"  Then  about  Federation,  Sir  George.  You  took  a 
leading  part  in  that  ?  " 

"  When  the  proposal  was  first  made  in  1891  I  would 
have  nothing  to  do  with  it,  but  having  lain  dormant 
for  some  years  it  was  again  revived  in  a  form  which 
I  heartily  approved.  A  referendum  was  taken  in 
1898,  but  was  inconclusive  in  New  South  Wales,  the 
minimum  number  of  voters  in  favour  (80,000)  not 
being  obtained.  Furdier  modified,  it  was  approved 
by  all  the  States,  and  the  Commonwealth  was  an 
accomplished  fact  P'irst  opposing  and  then  approv- 
ing of  Federation  earned  for  me  the  name  of  '  Yes-No 
Reid.'  It  should  have  been  No-Yes  Reid,  for  first 
I  said  '  No '  emphatically  to  a  proposal  the  terms  of 
which  I  did  not  approve,  and  later  said  '  Yes'  to  it 
when  it  had  been  altered  and  I  had  become  con- 
vinced that  Federation  was  a  good  thing.  To  say 
No  and  then  Yes  is  a  very  diflerent  thing  from  saying 
Yes  and  then  No." 

"  When  Federation  was  an  accomplished  fact  you 
left  the  State  Parliament  for  the  Federal?" 

"Yes,  and  led  ttie  Opposition  there.  This  con- 
sisted of  Free  Traders,  and  events  have  proved  that 
the  majority  of  Australians  do  not  want  Free  Trade. 
Consequently  I  have  always  been  in  Op[X)sition 
except  in  1904,  when  I  held  office  as  Prime  Minister." 

"Will  your  arrival  in  London  make  any  difference 
to  the  representatives  of  the  States  ?  " 

"  None.  .My  duties  will  not  interfere  with  theirs 
in  any  way  ;  we  are  all  the  best  of  friend;.,  and  will 
all  work  together  to  make  .Australia  better  known  in 
this  country." 

"  What  about  immigration,  Sir  George.  The  Com- 
monwealth has  no  land.  That  is,  I  suppose,  a  matter 
for  the  States  ?  " 

"  It  is  the  most  importint  thing  for  Australia,  and 
whilst  the  States  will  continue  their  present  arrange- 
ments the  Commonwealth  will  co-operate  with  them, 
endeavouring  by  all  the  means  in  its  power  to  bring 
the  resources  of  .Australia  before  the  notice  of  the 
British  |>eople." 

"You  have  no  doubt  already  discovered  how  little 
the  aver.ige  Briton  knows  about  .Australia  ?  " 

"  Yes,  there  is  a  lot  of  ignorance  to  be  overcome. 
For  instance,  ihc  case  of  the  five  hatters  is  still  cited 
as    showing    that    none   can    enter   .Australia   with    a 
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contract  in  his  pocket.  That  is  all  altered  now,  of 
course,  and  anyone  can  go  out  to  the  Commonwealth 
from  the  British  Isles  to  take  a  position  under  contract, 
excepting  during  times  of  strike  in  his  particular  trade. 
The  States  give  assisted  passages,  and  altogether 
things  are  made  far  easier  for  the  emigrant  now  than 
they  were  a  few  years  ago.  But  this  is  not  generally 
known." 

"  I  expect  you  will  be  busy  over  loan  transactions 
if  the  State  debts  are  taken  over  by  the  Common- 
wealth. I  believe  that  this  question  is  paramount  in 
the  present  Federal  Election  ?  " 

"  Yes,  for  the  first  time  States  and  Commonwealth 
are  in  agreement  at  a  Federal  Election.  The  Labour 
Party,  however,  oppose  the  grant  of  25s.  per  inhabitant 
each  year  for  ever  to  the  States,  instead  of  the  division 
of  the  customs  receipts,  which  has  hitherto  been  made. 
It  is  the  perpetuity  of  the  grant  that  is  objected  to." 

"  If  the  Commonwealth  takes  over  the  debts  I 
suppose  it  would  also  take  over  the  assets  ?" 

"  By  no  means.  This  taking  over  merely  means 
consoHdation  ;  the  interest  would  have  to  be  found 
by  the  States  as  hitherto." 

"  What  is  the  real  feehng  in  Australia  about 
'  Preference  '  ?  " 

"  Australia  has  already  embodied  in  her  tariff  the 
principle  of  voluntary  preference  to  the  Mother 
Country.  There  is  undoubtedly  a  desire  that  some 
reciprocal  arrangement  sl»ould  be  arrived  at." 

"  Is  this  desire  sufficiently  strong  to  induce 
Australia  to  sacrifice  any  of  her  own  manufactures  on 
the  altar  of  reciprocity  ?  " 

"  Certainly  not,  so  far  as  I  can  see.  But  whatever 
may  be  done  with  tariffs  and  preferences,  that  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  loyalty  of  Australians,  which 


is  not  influenced  either  one  way  or  the  other  by  such 
things.  The  Mother  Country  has  given  us  a  free 
hand  in  solving  our  own  problems.  There  is  no  part 
of  the  public  life  in  which  the  saving  grace  of  '  mind- 
ing our  own  business '  is  more  essential  than  in  the 
relations  between  these  independent  Parliaments. 
We  are  ready  to  yield  the  same  right  and  the  same 
privilege  of  entire  freedom  in  your  own  affairs  as  you 
have  extended  to  us.  Until  any  new  departure  is 
based  upon  a  conviction  that  there  is  in  it  a  mutual 
advantage — an  advantage  strengthening  the  Mother 
Country  as  well  as  Australia — Australians  will  not 
dream  of  urging  reciprocity.  They  scorn  an  advan- 
tage to  themselves  which  would  be  at  the  expense  of 
the  people  of  Great  Britain." 

"  A  new  arrival  often  sees  things  which  escape  the 
notice  of  the  home-dweller ;  now  in  what  way  do 
you  think  this  country  is  failing  to  make  use  of  all 
its  advantages  ?  " 

"  I  wonder  if  your  marvellous  manufacturing  power 
is  being  turned  to  the  best  account.  The  recent 
discoveries  of  science  have  continuously  improved 
the  arts  of  manufacture.  Are  the  people  of  England 
digging  deeply  enough  into  the  possibilities  of  applied 
science  ?  Is  industrial  capital  sufficiently  embarked 
in  the  sphere  of  observation  and  experiment?  Is  there 
not  as  much  danger  in  the  laboratories  of  foreign 
countries  as  there  is  in  their  dockyards  ?  " 

Delivering  himself  of  these  searching  questions. 
Sir  George  rushed  off  to  preside  at  a  luncheon  given 
to  Colonel  Moore,  the  Premier  of  Western  Australia, 
who  is  engaged  in  opening  the  eyes  of  the  dwellers 
in  the  homeland  to  the  wonderful  resources  of  that 
great  State, 

Henry  Stead. 


sss 
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HOW  TO  ENJOY  PERFECT  HEALTH. 
Fasting  as  the  Key  to  Eternal  Youth. 
Mr.  Upton  Sincijmr,  the  well-known  author  of 
"  The  Jungle,"  ]>roclaims  to  the  world  in  the  April 
ConUmfciary  Rnirai  ihut  if  anyone  is  ill.  low- 
spirited,  tot)' fat  or  too  thin,  he  has  only  to  fast  to 
become  perfectly  well,  to  enjoy  radiant  good  spirits, 
and  to  restore  his  body  to  ideal  pro|)onions.  Mr. 
Sinclair  writes  with  such  evident  conviction  that  I 
commend  his  discovery  to  my  readers,  and  shall  be 
glad  to  hear,  should  any  of  them  try  the  remedy, 
what  the  results  have  been  in  their  case. 

eureka  :    EURKKA  ! 

Here  is  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  proclamation  of  lii> 
great  discovery  : — 

For  l«rn  vcarN  I  have  ticen  mnlying  Ihe  illhralth  of  myself  and 
of  the  men  and  women  around  mr.  And  I  have  found  Ihe 
cause  and  the  remedy      I  have  i.  '     '        '  '  '    illh,  b«it 

Herfecl    heallh  ;   I    have    found  •   "  "'* 

■,,....       .   K.    .  .     ,  .,nd)oy- 

f„l,  ,  LXisl  in  Ihe  human  body. 

..  J  a  1  a  friend  the  other  day. 

"  Vou  walk  as  if  it  wa»  sutli  luii  1 "  .  .  .  The  fast  ft  to  me  the 
key  to  eternal  viMilh,  the  secret  of  prrfrct  and  permanent  health. 
It    is    N.r.  V    valve,  an  against 

disease-   -  ■    product  ■•'•■   ■  •   ■ 

The  rea.il.   "  .-    k  iha-  •■  ■  - :-    mg  cure 

is  doe  to  my  iniagin:iliv<-  'it ;  1  can  only  say  Ihat  I 

have  never   yet  met  a  p<-r         >  -  given  the  fast  a  fair  Uial 

who  docs  not  deiicribc  hiv .  xprrieiicc  in  the  same  way. 
HOW     FAsrlNli     WORKS     THE     MIRACLE. 

We  all  cat  too  much  food— even  vegetarians  and 
fruitarians.  The  result  is,  the  body  is  filled  with  a 
greater  quantity  of  jwisonous  fermenting  matter  than 
the  organs  of  elimination  can  handle  : — 

.\,  »/.nn  a«  the  fast  l>ci'ins.  and  the  first  hunger  has  been  with- 
Mo  ...---■ ■-..,..     •-..m, 

*'  t 

'■"■  .  'll 

niu  ""•  »l»'ve  all, 

1,^  •-.  rnaled,  the 

l,J,  urt  until 

ih.  tongue 

I  .1  pound 

^  ,  r  li"UC  ; 

:    1.1 

ite 

.    n  tlii-m. 

Strange 

■    ■•    ind 

■  x\ 

--.    .S--     -  _  „'ll    J 

lio  are  uodcf  weight  may  gaJD  a  pound  or  more  a 


at  last  he  could  not  even  digest  milk  and  cornflour 
mush,  he  decided  to  give  the  fasting  cure  a  trial.  He 
thus  records  his  exi>eriences  during  the  first  four 
days : — 

I  was  very  hungry  for  the  first  day— the  unwholesome,  ra'en- 
ing    sort   of   hunger  that  all  dyspci'lics    know, 
hunger  \\\r  sectind  mornini;. 
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and 


MR.    SINCUklR'-S    I'f.RSONAL    EXIF.RIFNCE. 

Mr.  Sinclair  describes  how  a  natural  robust  consti- 
tution was  broken  down  by  irr<>;iil.ir  .  .tiing.  He 
,„  ^  ked,  or  usc<l  tea  or  cc!'         ■■  '  was 

_.,  .11.     Hut  overwork  and  'ss 

ImiI!.  .1^  lu  I  •     ■        ■       -    '  '  •  i»  ii>ia, 

aiul  he  Uc.  ^^''cn 


I  liad  a  lit'le 
thereafter,  to  my  very  great 
no  more  interest  in  food 
of  it.     Previous  to  the  fast 

1  ,  .,,  ,., ^ ...    f.r  two  or  three  weeks.     It 

listed  through  the  hrst  day  and  then  disappeared— never  to 
return.  I  fell  very  weak  the  second  day,  and  a  little  diziy  on 
arising.  I  went  out  .>f  doors  and  lay  in  the  sun  all  day,  read- 
ing ;  and  Ihe  same  for  the  third  and  fourth  days— in  intense 
"  .     J-  ■  '    jreal  clearness  of  mind,      .\fler  the 

I  walkc-.!   a  good  deal,  and   I  also 

Ai. ;....,.      .'■      ,..ase  of  the  experience  surprised  me 
lie  activity  of  my  mind  :  I  read  and  wrote  more  than 
1  •.  to  do  for  years  before. 

Uunng  the  first  four  days  I  lost  fifteen  ponnds  in  weight- 
something  which,  I  have  since  learned,  was  a  sign  .>f  the 
extremely  poor  state  of  my  tissue*.  Thereafter  I  lost  only  two 
pouniis  in  eight  da)-s— an  equally  unusual  phenomenon.  I  slept 
well  throughout  the  fast,  .\bout  the  middle  of  each  day  I 
would  feel  weak,  but  a  massage  and  a  cold  shower  would 
refresh  me. 

HOW    HE    IIROKE    HIS    FAST. 

After  fasting  from  all  food  and  drinking  nothing 
but  water  for  eleven  days—  \ 

t.>»-ards  the  end  I  l«^an  to  find  that  in  walking  about  I  would 
grow  tired  in  the  li-gs  and  .\s  I  .lid  not  wi>h  to  lie  in  l>ed  I 
broke  ihc  fast  aflcr  the  uvellth  .lay  with  some  orange-juice.  I 
took  the  juice  of  a  dozen  oranges  during  two  days  an.t  thii. 
went  on  the  milk  diet,  as  recommended  by  Macfadden.  I  took 
a  glassful  of  warm  milk  every  hour  the  first  day,  every  ihrei- 
((uarlers  of  an  hour  the  m-xt  day,  and  finally  every  half-hour- 
or  eight  quarts  a  day.  This  is,  of  course,  much  mote  than  can 
U-  as-imilaled,  but  the  l^alance  serves  10  flush  the  system  ou; 
The  tissues  arc  Ixithcd  in  nutriment,  and  an  extraordinarv 
tecnpetalion  is  experience.!  In  my  own  case  I  gained  foui 
and  a  half  pounds  in  one  day — the  third— and  gained  a  total  •  : 
thirty-two  pounds  in  twenty-four  days.  My  sensations  on  llu- 
niilk  diet  were  almost  as  interesting  as  on  the  fast.  In  the  fit-: 
place,  there  w.is  an  exlr.virdinary  sense  of  peace  and  calm,  a- 
if  every  weary  n.  rve  in  the  l>o<ly  were  purring  like  a  cat  under 
a  M.ne.  N<-xl  iheie  was  the  keenest  activity  of  mind— I  rearl 
and  wrote  iiu. sv.iiitly.  .\n.l,  finally,  there  was  a  perfecii^ 
ravenous  de>ite  tur  ph)T>ical  work. 

A    SECOND    FAST   AND    ITS   RESULTS. 

Although  Mr.  Sinclair  lost  all  of  his  lean  and 
dys|X'ptic  ap^)earance  as  the  result  of  his  initial  fast, 
and  was  brown  and  rosy,  and  as  round  as  a  butter 
ball,  with  muscles  leaping  out  of  his  body,  he  was  not 
satisfied  : — 

I  had  not  taken  wh.it  is  called  a  "complete"  fast- that  is,  I 
had  not  waitcl  until  hunger  returned.  TTicrefore  I  l>egan 
again.  1  inlen.led  only  a  short  f.ist,  but  I  found  that  hunger 
ceas.  i'd,  much  to  my  surprise,  I  had  none  of  the  f."»r- 

mei  I   trxik  a  cold  batli  -ind  a  vig.irous  rub  twice  a 

day;   1    x.uR.M  lour  T- ■' ■-.  vior.iing,  and  did  light  gymna- 

tium  work,  and  willi  m    i  flight  tendency  to  chillincvs 

to   let  me  know  that  1  ^.      '  lost  nine  pounds  in  eight 

days  an.1  then  went  lor  a  week  longer  on  oranges  and  figs,  and 
made  itp  mo»t  of  the  weight  on  these  ...  I  no  longer  had 
headache*.  I  went  bareheaded  in  the  rain,  I  sat  in  cold  draught* 
of  air,  an<l   was  apparently  immune  to  colds.     And,  aUive  all. 
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I  had  that  marvellous,  abounding;  energy,  so  that  whenever  I 
had  a  spare  minute  or  two  I  would  begin  to  stand  on  my  head, 
or  to  "chin"  myself,  or  do  some  other  "stunt,"  from  sheer 
exuberance  of  animal  spirits. 

"  ALMOST    PERSUADED." 

Mr.  Sinclair  gives  several  instances  in  his  own 
circle  of  acquaintances  of  men  and  women  who  were 
apparently  confirmed  invalids  who,  by  fasting,  became 
splendid  specimens  of  health  and  vigour.  He  says 
that  much  to  his  regret  he  has  had  to  abandon  his 
vegetarianism  and  adopt  a  Salisburian  diet  of  beef- 
steaks and  water  when  he  has  much  work  to  do.  But 
that  is  a  detail.  The  outstanding  startling,  sensational 
fact  is  that  this  man,  a  modern  man,  a  typically 
dyspeptic  American,  should  have  recovered,  not 
merely  health,  but  exuberant  high  spirits,  by  the 
simple  and  most  economical  method  of  abstaining 
altogether  from  food  for  twelve  days  at  a  time.  I 
feel  disposed  to  address  Mr.  Sinclair  in  the  words  of 
Festus  to  Paul  :— "  Almost  thou  persuadest  me  to 
take  to  fasting."  If  I  do  I  shall  report  t«he  results  to 
my  readers,  as  I  hope  such  of  them  as  fast  will  report 
the  results  to  me. 

Incidentally  this  discovery  of  the  beneficial  results 
following  prolonged  fasting  ought  to  lead  to  the 
prompt  abolition  by  Home  Office  order  of  all  com- 
pulsory feeding  of  recalcitrant  prisoners.  Why  should 
doctors  interrupt  a  remedial  process  of  cure  which 
does  more  good  than  all  their  medicines  can  effect  ? 


PHILOSOPHICAL  ASPECTS  OF  EVOLUTION. 

In  the  Philosophical  Raitiv  Professor  J.  G.  Hibben 
discusses  the  philosophical  aspects  of  evolution.  He 
takes  exception  to  the  statement  that  evolution  has 
proved  that  the  difference  between  man  and  other 
animals  is  only  one  of  degree.  He  says  that  the  very 
fact  of  man  being  able  to  criticise  the  process  and 
generalise  its  phenomena  is  in  itself  a  mode  of  trans- 
cending [the  very  process  itself.  Man's  capacity  for 
reflection  "  cannot  possibly  possess  any  survival  value. 
Thought  is  something  more  than  an  instrument  of 
competition."  The  Professor  then  goes  on  to  point 
out  that,  however  successfully  Nature  may  be  freed 
from  the  implication  of  purpose,  the  fact  of  purpose 
in  human  nature  remains  and  cannot  be  explained 
away.  The  making  of  a  man  may  not  have  been  the 
definite  end  of  the  evolutionary  process,  but  man  him- 
self has  made  it  the  end.  This  is  the  paradox  of 
evolution — that  a  process  giving  no  evidence  of  intel- 
ligent purpose  develops  a  product  whose  character- 
istic feature  is  purposeful  activity.  The  Professor 
further  urges  that  science  and  philosophy  have  not 
been  for  ages  on  the  wrong  road,  and  that  the 
treasures  of  the  past  are  not  to  be  readily  cashiered 
in  the  progress  of  the  future. 

On  March  15th  Herr  Paul  Heyse  celebrated  his 
eightieth  birthday,  and  the  March  number  of  the 
Deutsclic  Rundschau  commemorated  the  event  by  two 
articles  on  the  poet-novelist. 


FRANK    TALK    ON    INDIA. 

By  an  Indian  Official. 

A  VERY  sensible  paper  appears  in  the  Empire 
Review  by  an  Indian  official.  He  says  of  the  idea  of 
India  for  the  Indians  : — 

This  idea  is  our  own  in  origin  and  conception,  it  embodies, 
in  fact,  the  watchword  of  our  national  policy  ;  a  watchword 
which,  though  necessarily  subject  to  minor  reservations,  incor- 
porates the  prime  working  motive  of  the  Government  in  India, 
and  of  every  one  of  its  officers.  This  being  so,  it  cannot  be  that 
the  objects  of  Government  and  educated  India  are,  so  to  speak, 
congenitally  opposed  to  one  another,  unless  either  our  own  pro- 
fessions of  desire  for  India's  welfare  and  progress,  or  the  educated 
Indians'  professions  of  patriotism,  are  regarded  as  a  complete 
sham.  Of  our  own  good  intentions  we  are  sure  enough,  and  of 
the'fact  that  Indian  patriotism  has  outgrown  the  stage  of  mere 
meaningless  froth  or  barely-veiled  self-seeking,  there  is  abundant 
proof  for  those  who  care  to  look  for  it.  Ill-informed  and  short- 
sighted as  it  often  is,  there  can  be  no  question  that  the  patriotic 
zeal  of  the  educated  Indian  of  to-day  has  its  foundation  on  a 
genuine  desire  for  the  welfare  of  his  country  and  its  people. 

He,  of  course,  considers  the  maintenance  of  British 
control  and  government  an  absolute  necessity  in  the 
interests  of  India  herself,  but  urges  that  the  Govern- 
ment is  far  too  reticent.  It  ought  to  explain  its 
actions  and  motives.  It  ought  by  such  explanations 
to  forestall  criticisms  that  often  are  angry  and 
numerous  and  based  on  misconceptions.  He  urges 
that  local  officers  might  be  allowed  to  identify  them- 
selves in  public  matters  with  the  people  whom  they 
govern.  The  value  to  the  administrative  machine  of 
the  quality  in  an  officer  of  getting  on  with  the  people 
should  be  recognised  more  fully. 

The  writer  lays  special  stress  on  the  need  of  keep- 
ing to  ourselves  our  consciousness  of  our  innate 
superiority.  He  says  :  "  If  ever  there  was  a  people 
which  appreciated  and  responded  to  courtesy,  con- 
sideration, and  fair  dealing,  it  is  the  people  of  India." 
Did  we  but  recognise  this,  our  difficulties  would  be 
immeasurably  decreased.  The  man  who  has  a  real 
dislike  of  the  people  of  India  as  such  ought  never  to 
be  allowed  in  India  at  all,  still  less  in  the  service  of 
the  Government. 

He  also  urges  that  educated  Indians  who  have 
abandoned  their  ancestral  mode  of  life  and  who  have 
in  Europe  lived  on  equal  social  terms  with  Europeans, 
should  not  be  debarred  in  India  from  the  social  privi- 
leges for  which  he  is  otherwise  fitted  Alas  !  "  No 
one  could  assert  that  there  is  anything  like  a  general 
acceptance  of  even  the  best  Indians  in  English 
society."  This  "  unjustifiable  exclusiveness "  has 
transformed  those  who  would  naturally  be  the  most 
staunch  in  upholding  British  institutions  into  a  body 
that  is  against  the  Government,  and  often  implacably 
hostile  to  all  things  British. 

La  Revtto  (Hachette  et  Cie.)  maintains  its  customary 
high  standard  of  interest.  Its  contents  in  the  Esperanto 
language  deal  with  affairs  all  over  the  world.  Espe- 
cially interesting  is  the  collection  of  proverbs  (Feb- 
ruary)— we  scarcely  realise  how  international  are 
some  of  these  pithy  epitomes  of  wisdom  ;  and  the 
Babilado,  or  Editor's  Table-talk. 
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ONCLE  "JOE"  CANNON. 

The  Cosmofplilan,  in  an  article  l>y  Alfred  Henry 
I/:wis,  asks,  "  What  is  'Joe'  Cannon?"  The  plain 
answcT  appears  to  be  that  "  Joe  '  Cannon  is  a  modern 
Mr.  Uadman.  except  that  he  has  not  yet  died.  "  Joe  " 
Cannon  has  lieen  Speaker  of  the  House  of  Represen- 
tatives at  Washington  since  1903,  and  a  very  l)oniRn 
and  benevolent,  siir  '     niiling  I'nclc  Joe  he   is, 

judging   from   his   ;  ,'hs.     There  is,  however, 

nothing  bad  enoUKh  lor  the  writer  of  this  article  to  say 
about  him. 

FAR    MDRF.    POWKRFIJI.    THAN    THE    rRF„SIDEXT 

Someone  onre  said  that  the  Amenran  Si>eaker  was 
next  to  the  President  in  power  ;  but  that,  says  Mr 
Lewis,  was  before  the  adoption  ol  the  rules  which 
have  gagged  the  present  House.  The  .S]x'aker  is, 
and  long  has  been,  far  more  powerful  than  any 
President  can  ever  hope  to  be,  "  for  the  Sixaker 
is  not  only  Sjieaker,  but  the  ver>'  House  itself." 
There  is,  apparently,  a  network  of  committees,  but 
they  have  all  licen  (  aiinoniscd,  much  as  the  American 
railwavs  were  Harrimaniscd.  They  are  all  under 
the  one  man's  thumb,  and  though  a  certam  number 
of  members  seem  free  to  si)eak  and  act,  on  looking 
closely  it  will  be  clear  that  they  are  merely  Uncle 
Joe's  puppets.  According  to  the  writer,  the  House 
might  at  present  almost  as  well  not  be  convened  at 
all-  -indeed,  much  Ixtter,  for  it  costs  a  great  deal  and 
is  not  worth  its  keep.  Every  morning  Mr.  Cannon 
lirinss  into  it  a  list  of  the  members  whom  he  will 
"  recognise  "  ;  and  no  one  is  put  upon  that  list  until 
he  has  told  his  Uncle  ex.nctly  what  he  means  to  say 
and  on  what  subjects  he  means  to  speak,  k  fortunate 
member  is  allowed  to  bi-  fraudulent  "  with  leave  to 
j,PPt" — ,>.,  he  may  prcit  nd  that  he  has  made  a 
,-j.rt  i  1.  that  he  was  overwhelmed  by  applause 

1,1'   I  '  ivi-d,   and   then    print    the  \indelivered 

oration  jmnctuated  with  the  imaginary  applause. 

THE   URIGIS    OF   t'NCI.K   "  JOt." 

This  is  sup|ioscd  to  have  bc«'n  Irish  and  Quaker- 
•••I,  (  is"  faith  was  the  meek  faith  of  William 
p,.i,  ,.■  writer,  and  Uncle  "Jcx-,"  he  might 
ha\>  .I'i'.' «i,  '  Aliout  two  himdred 
^,..,rv  ■:  n  \\  -.inlueket,  but  as  the 
I'„,  IS,  and  made  matters 
„i„  lit  t"  North  (  nrolina. 
In    i.s;'>    Uncle   ",Joc'     "  pip|>ed   tl  .is  the 

writer  prettily  puis  it.     Well,  then.  I»  ,,i   m.an, 

and  can  surely  not  do  so  very  much  mote  nusj-hief. 
He  was  '■■'"  "•"•'  '>"■  r.ittier  li.iMiii.;  Ijecii  a  country 
doctor  TV  -.     At  fourteen 

•    1,„      ,„  .  ..,  airy  store,  and  in 

be  had  ^>  fat  and  rich  that  he  was 

.  .  I    .  .1    .  ,.■.  . 

able  i.'j  !• 


II 


in  hi« 

Mi.   < 

Mr,  y  ■  r»-i*.^r^  ol  ' 

h.id  >■■  <ir   if  ht 

WAsk  as  the  '  l''*vrk  a  Rock  ui  Uicx-^j. 

dill  not  Mrrl  h. 

Congffliialiy  a  r<.r>,  I'ncle  "Joe"  has  alway> 
pretendcKl  to  be  on  the  side  of  the  wronged  and 
op[)resscd ;  and  so  cleverly  has  he  deceived  the 
public  that  there  arc  many  win.  still  believe  th;it  he 
really  is  so. 


:  Iter : — 


If    <    nnnnn 


"A  QUAKER    BARON  AND   HIS   BIBLES." 
A  Quaker,  a  descendant  of  a  soldier  in  Cromwell's 
army,  a  \tecT  of  the  realm  ,  and  a  collector  of  ancient 
Hihles,  are  a  combination   not  often  realised  in  on' 
m.^n.     They  are  realised  in  I-ord  Peckover,  a  visit  t.. 
whom  Mr.  Ernest  H.  Rann  describes  very  pleasantly 
in    the     Qui-rr.     The    discharge    of    his    ancestor. 
.P.dmund  Peckover.  a  "gentleman  ana  soldier,"  from 
Cromwell's  army,  dated  1655,  hangs  on  the  walls  <• 
Hank    House,    at    Wisbech,   beneath  the   address  <- 
congratulation    received   by   Lord    Peckover   on    hi 
elevation  to  the  ])eerage.     During  his  eighty  years  > 
life  we  are  told  that  I^rd  Peckover  h.is  l>een  a  gre.T 
traveller,  and  recalls  vast  changes  in  the  means  <  • 
locomotion.     ^Vhen  be  'first  visited  France  there  wa 
not   one    yard    of  railway  in   that   country,  and  th 
journey  from  Scotland  to  London  occupied  four  day- 
His  lordship  has  made  a  si)eciality  of  collecting 
ancient  volumes  of  .Scripture.     The  oldest   book  he 
has  is  a  .Syriac  version,  the   Peshitta  version,  of  the 
four  Gos|^)els,  which   d.ites  back  to  the  fifth  century. 
t)ther  treasures  mentioned  are  a  tenth  dentury  copy 
of   the    New   Testament,    which    has    been    in    the 
libraries  of  the  Sultan    of  Turkey  and  the    Tsar  of 
Russia,  a  .Syriac   version  on   pa|x.-r  dating  from  the 
thirte<-nth  century,  a  thousand-year-old  copy  of  the 
Ciospels  in  (ireek  bound  in  the  original  oak   bo.Trds, 
with  the  first   few  iwges  written  entirely  in   uncials, 
discovered  in  Cyprus ;  a  copy  of  the  New  Testament, 
dating  from  the  end  of  the  eleventh  century,  which 
the    i>enman    who   copied    it    ended  with  a  couplet 
trnnslat<-d  :— 

I  .  t  somr  tranquil  h.irl>onr  iiiglis 

>  .111  HIn  woicoiuc  Finis  cyc^. 

J<ill,v>AIKI"S    TIIK    Mi'NK. 

"  1  may  see  him   some  day, "  said   Lord  Peckover, 

"and   when    I    do    I    will   rcniind   him   of   his   \rrsi 

Won't   he  be  surprised?"      His    lordship    |iosm  >ses 

also  a  copy  of  every  edition  of  the  Greek  Testament 

..fitii.  .1  1,.  r.ir.-  ir  -o,  with  one  exception.     He  is  now 

!  edition  of  every  English  version 

1,  Coverd.ilc.  .and  the  rest.     His 

(1  as  uni<i'ie,  as  complete  and  as 

uni.iiiHii;  .Ts   iti(  r^\  ;iiid   a    long  pursc  Can  make  it. 

Lord  Pit;kovcr  does  not  feel  tiiis  hobby  of  collecting 

!•   l.e   very  ruinous,  for  he  .s;iys  "the   books  would 

I  ;  !i  now  more  than  I  gave  for  them  " 
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THE  MANCHURIAN  MYSTERY. 

A  Possible  Key  to  American  Policy. 

Dr.  Dillon,  writing  in  tiie  Contemporary  Rn'iew 
on  the  ve.xed  question  of  the  Manchuiian  railways, 
heads  his  speculations  : 

"  Ex  oriente.  Lux  ;  ex  OcciJetite,  Knox," 
■which  is  at  least  a  clever  pun.  He  regards  Mr. 
Secretary  Knox's  proposal  to  internationalise  the 
Manchurian  railways,  on  which  Russia  has  spent 
;^54, 000,000  and  Japan  _j/^i 3,500,000,  to  which 
an  American  syndicate  proposes  to  add  another 
_;^i4,5oo,ooo  for  the  Chin-Chau-Aigun  line,  as  an 
event  of  world-wide  importance.  Dr.  Dillon  makes 
the  following  amazing  suggestion.     He  says  : — 

Whatever  fate  awaits  the  Chinchow-.^igun  railway  scheme, 
Mr.  Knox's  Far  Kastern  policy  is  a  new  and  a  revolutionary 
departure  in  the  politics  of  the  world.  One  might  characterise 
it  summarily  by  saying  that  it  is  an  ingenious  and  resolute 
endeavour  to  assimilate  European  to  .\merican  political  methods, 
to  substitute  commercial,  industrial  and  cultural  development 
for  military  equipment.  The  Government  of  the  United  States 
is  striving  to  extend  the-stretch  of  territory  on  our  planet  from 
which  the  rifles  and  heavy  guns  of  the  military  Powers  shall  be 
for  ever  excluded.  The  entire  continent  of  America,  the 
islands  of  Cuba  and  the  Philippines  are  already  taboo.  Man- 
churia and  China  are  marked  to  follow.  If  that  grandiose  feat 
be  achieved,  the  pacific  Powers  will  acquire  such  marked 
superiority  over  their  militant  competitors  in  the  commercial 
struggle  that  these  will  ultimately  be  driven  to  follow  their  lead 
and  free  themselves  from  the  hampering  impediments  of 
military  accoutrements.  Whatever  immediate  objects  may  have 
been  floating  in  the  minds  of  Messrs.  Taft  and  Knox  when  they 
agreed  to  put  forward  their  gigantic  scheme  for  neutralising 
Manchuria,  they  have  inaugurated  a  policy  which  seems  destined 
to  revolutionise  the  world. 

I  doubt  the  accuracy  of  Dr.  Dillon's  surmise. 
But  if  it  be  true,  then  once  more  a  grandiose  scheme 
for  promoting  disarmament  seems  likely  to  have  as 
its  immediate  result  an  increase  of  armament. 


The  Kaiser's  Hunting-  Habits. 
M.'VNV  people  will  read  with  interest  and  amuse- 
ment the  article  in  the  April  Badminton  on  "  The 
Prussian  Royal  Pack,"  and  on  the  sincerely  flattering 
imitation  by  His  Majesty  and  the  German  Court 
of  English  hunting  habits,  down  to  the  minutest 
detail,  although  it  is  not  surprising  to  know  that,  in 
spite  of  the  servants  being  all  in  English  liveries,  they 
do  not  look  like  , English  servants,  and  would  not 
even  if  they  did  not  have  the  Prussian  Eagle  on  their 
coats.  The  German  Crown  Prince  and  his  brothers 
regularly  follow  the  hounds,  but  until  last  winter  the 
Emperor  generally  only  did  so  once  or  twice  in  a 
season,  usually  on  St.  Hubert's  Day,  "always  cele- 
brated in  Germany  by  hunt  breaktasts  and  copious 
libations  of  every  kinil"  On  this  day  hunting  caps 
must  be  exchanged  for  "  toppers."  The  Empress 
has  never  followed  the  hounds,  though  she  rides  well, 
neither  has  the  Princess  Victoria  Luise  been  as  yet 
allowed  to  do  so,  though  next  hunting  season  she 
probably  will  be.  The  Emperor's  horses  have,  of 
course,  to  be  specially  trained,  as  he  has  little  or  no 
power  in  his  left  arm  or  hand,  and  never  touches  the 
reins  with  his  right  hand,  which  is  abnormally  strong. 


THE  RISK  OF  INVASION. 

How  .\RE  We  to  Guard  Against  It  ? 

Mr.  Archibald  Hurd  contributes  a  forcible  and 
convincing  article  to  the  Fortnightly  Rci'ieiu,  entitled 
"  England's  Peril :  Invasion  or  Starvation,"  in  which 
he  puts  the  case  against  the  propaganda  of  the 
National  Service  League.  At  times  we  have  only 
seven  weeks'  supply  of  food  in  the  country,  ai>d  no 
one  would  take  the  trouble  to  invade  us  if  they  once 
obtained  command  of  the  sea.  Our  land  army  is  very 
small  and  very  costly,  while  our  sea  army  is  very  large 
and  very  cheap.  For  every  pound  spent  on  military 
defence  the  fleet  will  lose  at  least  two  pounds.  Mr. 
Hurd  insists  that  the  national  will  and  the  national 
purse  should  be  concentrated  upon  the  one  end — the 
maintenance  of  our  naval  supremacy.  The  more  the 
power  of  the  military  arm  is  exaggerated,  the  more 
the  effort  directed  to  the  upbuilding  of  the  Fleet  is 
weakened. 

A  defensive-offensive  off  the  enemy's  coast  is  the 
only  reasonable  defence  against  invasion.  He 
describes  the  development  of  the  mobile  defences  on 
the  East  Coast  of  Great  Britain,  and  says  that  the 
North  Sea  littoral  is  now  prepared  against  raids  as 
the  Channel  littoral  was  never  protected  against  attack 
from  France.  The  Admiralty  keeps  watch  over  the 
whole  range  of  coast  hne  from  the  Straits  of  Dover 
to  the  extreme  north  of  Great  Britain. 

Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  writing  in  the  London 
Quarterly  Review,  pleads  strongly  in  favour  of  the 
programme  of  the  National  Service  League.  He  is 
very  enthusiastic  about  the  principle  of  universal  com- 
pulsory military  service,  and  denies  that  the  National 
Service  League,  in  its  advocacy  of  universal  training, 
IS  aiming  at  conscription  : — 

On  the  contrary,  it  is  to  prevent  conscription  that  we  are 
working,  for  unless  we  have  a  Territorial  Army  suHiciently 
large  and  sufficiently  trained  to  defend  our  shores,  conscription 
— and  on  the  hated  continental  lines — will  sooner  or  later 
inevitably  come.  All  that  we  ask  is  that  every  able-bodied 
man  within  certain  ages  shall  train  himself  to  defend  his 
country  (he  will  be  worse  than  useless  if  he  be  not  trained)  in 
the  event  of  invasion. 

In  the  Territorial  Army  there  will  be  ample  scope  for  the 
employment  of  the  superabundant  energies  which  now  run  to 
waste,  to  mischief,  or  to  vice.  The  slouching  hooligan  of  the 
street  will,  we  believe,  in  course  of  time  be  replaced  by  well- 
set-up  and  soldierly  young  fellows,  taking  a  pride  in  the 
smartness  of  their  appearance,  as  well  as  in  the  efiiciency  of 
the  company  or  battalion  to  which  they  are  attached,  and, 
by  discharging  their  duties  as  citizens,  learning  to  respect  them- 
selves. 


The  Quiver  for  .\pril  is  an  exceptionally  good 
number.  Papers  on  Lord  Peckover's  collection  of 
old  Bibles,  and  Mr.  A.  C.  Benson's  optimistic  esti- 
mate of  the  present  and  future  of  our  race,  have  been 
separately  noticed.  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan  con- 
tributes a  religious  rhapsody  on  the  wild  flowers  of 
the  dawn  :  "  When  I  see  the  snowdrops,  I  am  as  sure 
there  is  a  God  in  whom  love  and  purity  abide  as  if 
that  God  Himself  had  stooped  down  from  Heaven  to 
set  the  snowdrops  in  my  path," 
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THE   ENGLISH   AND  GERMAN   NAVIES. 
A  Luna  lie  Sit.«.f,sti<)N. 

There  is  a  lunatic  suggestion  iniblishcd  in  the 
Xinetefnth  Cftttury  for  April  which  discredits  both  the 
author  who  made  it  and  the  editor  who  gave  it 
publicity.  The  author  is  Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox,  whose 
bright  idea  is  that  the  British  Government  should 
quarrel  with  Germany  in  order  to  destroy  her  fleet 
before  it  entails  ujxjn  us  any  further  e.\f)cnditure  on 
shipbuilding.  After  describing  how  German  shi|)- 
building  necessitated  our  following  suit,  Sir  Kdmund 
says  : — 

Is  there  no  other  allcmalive  to  this  endless  jct  futile  com- 
l>cti(ion  in  shipbuildin};  ? 

Vps  ihrrc  j».     Ii  i»  one  whifh  a  Cromwell,  .t  William  Pitt, 

r  "  '      ■     '  .  .^  '  I'»ng  ago. 

le.     ll  is  to  sajr 

l.il, ,,....,    .  .i.,     ,.,  ,,     :    ■.,         ,..,       ....     ....i...,!,.,    a 

TICS  ol   unlricodly  .ici'>.      N'^'vii    l.iii    words  'i"i;. 

'  'nee  for  all  you  must  put  an  end  to  your  wai.  'puis. 

Jf  we  are  not  satisfied  that  you  do  so,  nc  sb-ii  luiiiiMith  .Mnic 
every  l>attlc*hip  and  crui^rr  th.it  y-u  po«.M-v^  Thr  vitttaiion 
that  you  hav  l<1  to 

fight  u»,  if  \  .       :   the 

I" '■''•■■In..    ^,,  .■...- .,...;  lime 

The  »i:  in  the  presence  of  a 

j;  ;  "    Vcs,  an  .  rupc,  with  the  excep- 

tion ul  .\ustria,  would  glii'iiy  stippuii  Kngland  in  an  ultimatum 
demanding  the  instant  cess.ilion  ol  this  univers.ii  danger. 

As  Sir  Edmund  C.  Cox  says  that  this  is  so,  no 
doubt  it  must  be  so.  Hut  how  he  knows  it  no  one 
knows,  and  frankly  no  one  believes  it  but  himself. 
He  proceeds : — 

The  total  Estimates  will,  as  certainly  as  day  follows  night, 
soon  automatically  rise  to  ;£'6o,ooo,ooo,  or  more. 

I  insist  that   the  position  is  intolerable.     No  nation  could. 

I>et  the  fact  be  recxignisetl  now.    It  is  outr.igcous  that 

■  should  result  from  the  actions  of  a  neighbouring  Power. 

1  supjxj.se  we  must  not  repine  at  having  such  men 
as  this  writer  still  extant  amongst  us.  They  are 
belated  specimens  of  an  almost  vanished  era. 

A    -SANE   COMPARISON. 

Mr.  Arrhilvtld  S.  Hurd  has  a  paper  m  tm-  s.imc 
number  which  contains  some  interesting  tables.  He 
^.lys  :— 

I'dr  pr  V.;'"*  of  "h""  tnvnl  m'>T«-ni'-nt  as  exhiliitetl  by  expend!- 

Mv  over  a  pcfiwl  of  ten 
I  Powers— has  lieen  as 

j.iii..v*s  ;  — 

Kale  of  increase. 
Itrilain     ...  ^5  per  cent. 

Ijrrmany    .  '^^        n 

'  '  ■  ■   ■  "4        .. 

'5       .. 

IMiy  .-,6        „ 

France  I  'i.«rca«c. 

Mr.  Huni  thinks  th.it  "  in  all  rcs|x-cts— armoured 

hi|is,     rriiistrs,     destroyers,    suliinarincs.    .mxilinry 

\     -'  '-.  1    "  ^  .  .ind,  above  all,  orticcrs  and  in.  n  — ilic 

■i.ivji   i.ri.„i.iiiinie  of  the   |>r<-^' m    v.  .r   i.  ^'i.ile, 

.ind  consistent  with  security."' 


MAETERLINCK    ON    'MACBETH." 

Mr.  Maeteriixck  contributes  a  very  characteristic 
and  brilliant  essay  \\\^n  "The  Tragedy  of  'Mac- 
beth,'" which  he  regards  as  one  of  the  great  master- 
pieces, and  indeed  is  disposed  to  maintain  that  the 
play  occupies  in  the  world  of  tragedy  a  sort  of 
unrivalled  and  dreadful  jicak,  of  which  none  save 
yl-^schylus  had  ever  caught  a  glimpse.  It  holds  its 
ground,  fierce  and  alone,  luminously  sombre,  as 
heavily  laden  with  life,  anguish  and  lightning  tlashcs 
as  on  the  day  when  it  was  set  there,  more  than  three 
centuries  ago,  by  the  quivering  hand  of  the  |X)et  who 
created  it  The  marvel  about  "  Macbeth  "  is  that 
although  Macbeth  and  his  wife  are  guilty  of  one  of 
the  most  reiK-llunt  crimes  th.it  it  is  jwssible  for  man 
to  commit,  they  do  not  repel  us  at  all.  But  then  it  is 
exceedingly  probable  that  Sh.ikespeare  himself  would 
I)e  quite  incapable  of  defining  the  two  beings  that 
have  come  from  his  wonderful  hands.  In  truth,  they 
have  not  finished  living  ;  they  have  not  spoken  their 
last  word  nor  made  tlieir  last  movement.  They 
develop  and  expand  under  the  influence  of  passing 
years  and  centuries  and  derive  unexpected  thoughts 
and  sentiments,  new  greatness  and  new  strength. — 
fortnightly  Rn'ieu\  .April 


The  Posltlvlst  View  of  the  Blue  Bird. 
Mr.  1'hilii'  Thomas,  in  the  Pcsttivist  Rnirw, 
says  the  Blue  Bird  is  Positivism  in  a  fairy  tale.  It  is 
Comte  for  children  on  the  surface  and  for  thinkers  in 
its  deeper  imj)ort  and  meaning.  This  pure  and 
sparkling  allegory  gushes  from  the  same  source  as 
the  Religio  on  Humanity. 


The  liaster  Holiilay  Number  of  the  f/r<J«</ opens 
with  a  story  by  Mr.  Marriott  Watson,  and  a  new  series 
of  detective  stories  begins  in  the  number.  Other 
writers  contributing  are  Fred  M.  White,  James  Uarr, 
Itcrtram  Atkey,  and  Margaret  Strickland.  Hero, 
truly,  is  a  great  deal  of  holiday  rciding  for  4^d. 


The  Genesis  of  Christianity. 
Mr.  Raith  Shikikv,  writing  in  the  Occult Rr.'irw, 
accepts  and  strongly  argues  in  favour  of  Dr.  I'aul 
C-irus's  contention  that  Christianity  was  of  non- 
Jewish  origin.  Dr.  Carus  says  that  St.  Paul  founded 
the  Church  u|>on  the  ruins  of  the  ancient  Pagan 
religions,  and  he  took  his  building  materLils,  not 
from  the  M>  ■   '  -  of  the  faiths  of  his  fathers,  but 

from  the  w  f  the  destroyed  temples  of  the 

(ienlilcs.  t  liiisu.unty  was  the  heir  to  the  Ih;sI 
lliought  of  the  Pagan  world.  He  quotes  the  follow- 
ing striking  |wss;ige  from  St.  Anmistinc  : — 

Tliat    very    ill' l'    «'iw1i  i.     now    .li  ^ign.ilc«l    the    Christian 

Religion   was  .ng    the    ancients     not    was   it 

al»enl  even  u-  nrtil  of  the  hani.in  race  up  to 

ihe  lime  when  Llui  ;  i  tin-   tlcsh,  af'.er  whirh   true 

religion,  which  alie.idy  c  ;..  I>c  calleil  Chiistian. 
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advice  to  MR.   ASQUITH 
From  Mr.  J.  Ramsay  Macdonald. 

Mr.  Asquith  observed  last  month  that  he  was 
about  the  most  advised  man  in  the  country.  Writers 
in  the  magazines  as  a  rule  have  been  somewhat 
sparing  in  advice,  but  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  in  the 
National  Jimaa  for  April  makes  up  for  many  defici- 
encies in  others.  In  an  article  entitled  "  Tactics  of 
the  Present  Crisis,"  he  tells  Mr.  Asquith  that  he  ought 
to  have  sent  his  Veto  proposals  up  to  the  House  of 
Lords  in  the  shape  of  a  Bill  after  they  had  been 
passed  as  resolutions  in  the  House  of  Commons.  If 
the  House  of  Lords  rejects  the  resolutions,  Mr. 
Asquith  ought  to  appeal  to  the  King.  A  strong  Prime 
Minister  in  such  a  crisis  would  undoubtedly  do  so ; 
but  it  is  sad  that  Mr.  Asquith  will  not  take  that 
course  for  reasons  which  Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald 
does  not  enter  into,  but  which  are  probably  summed 
up  in  the  fact  that  he  could  not  conscientiously 
advise  the  King  to  create  four  hundred  hereditary 
Peers  on  the  strength  of  a  majority  which  can  only 
with  difficulty  be  brought  to  pass  the  Budget,  which 
the  House  of  Lords  had  referred  to  the  people.  Mr. 
Ramsay  Macdonald  thinks  that  at  any  rate  Mr. 
Asquith  should  not  resign  unless  he  knows  that  Mr. 
Balfour  will  not  accept  office.  What  he  ought  to  do 
is  to  dissolve,  and  then  the  Government  and  the 
Labour  Party  will  be  able  to  improve  their  position 
in  Scotland  and  Wales  (where  there  is  litde  room  left 
for  improvement) ;  Lancashire  can  be  held,  and  seats 
won  in  the  Midlands  and  in  the  north-east  and  north. 
One  or  two  rural  constituencies  can  be  regained. 

Mr.  Ramsay  Macdonald  is  very  emphatic  as  to  the 
absolute  necessity  of  passing  the  Budget  at  any  cost ; 
even  while  the  last  stage  of  preparing  for  dissolution 
is  in  progress,  the  Budget  should  not  be  jeopardised, 
it  should  go  through.  Mr.  Macdonald  is  against 
referendum.  Mr.  Asquith  should  simply  attack  his 
enemy ;  if  he  convinces  the  country  that  he  is  in 
earnest  he  can  win. 


THE   TRIUMPH   OF   CHRISTIANITY. 

Bv  M.  Anatole  France. 
The  English  Rfvie7i<  publishes  a  paper  (in  French) 
by  M.  Anatole  France  on  "The  Asiatic  Gods  of  the 
First  Centuries  of  the  Christian  Era."  It  is  a  study 
of  mingled  poetry  and  prose.  At  the  close  the  emi- 
nent writer  says  : — 

Chiistianity  triumphs  :  it  triumphs  because  it  has  conquered 
men's  souls  wit  It  the  promise  of  a  justice  more  just  anrl  a  goodness 
more  sweet  than  the  justice  and  the  goodness  of  its  countless 
rivals  in  Europe  and  .\sia.  The  presentiments  of  Leuconoe 
were  not  vain.  Humanity  comes  to  taste  at  last  the  sweetness 
"  of  worshipping  a  Child  and  of  weeping  for  a  God  "  ;  it  comes 
to  plunge  with  deligh'  into  the  waters  of  baptism  which  restore 
innocence  and  purity  to  sinners.  Christianity  triumphs.  Alas  ! 
it  triumphs  on  the  conditions  which  life  imposes  on  all  parties, 
political  or  religious.  Whatever  they  may  be,  they  are  all 
transformed  so  completely  in  the  struggle  that  after  the  victory 
there  remain  of  them  only  their  name  and  some  symbols 
of  their  lost  thought.  Religions  are  incessantly  being  trans- 
formed,   and    so    completely   in    accord    with     the    environ- 


ments and  the  interests  of  their  believers  and  ministers  that 
at  the  end  of  a  few  years  they  keep  nothing  of  the  spirit 
which  created  them.  Gods  change  more  than  men,  because 
they  have  a  form  less  precise  and  because  they  last  longer  .  .  . 
That  of  the  Christians  has  been  transformed  more  completely, 
perhaps,  than  any  other  .  .  .  True,  it  is  a  long  way  from  the 
frigid  Apollo  of  Dredalus  to  the  classic  Apollo  Belvedere.  It 
is  still  further  from  the  poor  and  vaguely  comnnmistic  Christ  of 
the  catacombs  to  the  Christ,  the  Protector  of  the  factory,  the 
Defender  of  Capital,  and  the  opponent  of  Socialism  who 
flourished  under  the  sovereign  pontificate  of  Leo  XIII.  and  still 
reigns  :  and,  in  considering  these  transformations  of  a  Divine 
Ideal  across  the  ages,  one  understands  that  audaciously  cynical 
saying  of  the  most  intelligent  of  the  French  champions  of 
authority,  Charles  Maurras,  who  resting  his  doctrine  of  absolute 
power  on  the  teaching  of  the  Catholic  Church  answered  to  one 
who  brought  up  against  him  the  gentle  Gospel — "  I  do  not  care 
to  know  what  four  obscure  Jews  thought  of  Jesus  Christ." 


Moral  Teaching  in  India  and  Japan. 

"  A  Bombay  Civilian,"  writing  in  East  and  West 
recently,  maintains  that  the  New  Theology  is  the 
very  kind  of  religion  for  which  India  has  been  waiting, 
and  this  is  his  idea  of  the  message  of  the  New 
Theology  to  India  : — 

Since,  therefore,  each  man  has  his  own  religious  beliefs 
according  to  his  lights,  let  us  not  trouble  necessarily  to  change 
them  ;  let  us  leave  that  to  those  who  are  better  equipped  or 
better  inspired  than  we  are ;  but  let  us,  above  all  things, 
determine  *to  make  them  real  to  ourselves  and  to  our  humbler 
brothers. 

He  then  sets  forth  what  should  be  done,  beginning 
with  the  immediate  introduction  of  moral  teaching 
into  schools  and  colleges.  Here  is  a  list  of  the  heads 
of  the  moral  teaching  given  to  the  Japanese  chil- 
dren : — 

Filial  piety,  three  hours  ;  brothers  and  sisters,  two  hours  ; 
happiness  of  home,  two  hours ;  friends,  three  hours ;  His 
Majesty  the  Tenno,  three  hours  ;  be  active,  two  hours;  don't 
quarrel,  two  hours  ;  don't  tell  a  falsehood,  two  hours  ;  don't  try 
to  conceal  your  fault,  two  hours  ;  don't  do  anything  likely  to 
hurt  other  people,  two  hours. 

This  curriculum  ought  to  be  unsectarian  enough  to 
satisfy  anybody. 


"Hinduization." 

The  Hinduization  of  Moslems  in  India  is  the 
title  of  a  remarkable  article  in  the  January  number  of 
East  and  IVest,  by  Sheo  Narain,  of  Lahore.  He 
makes  out  a  good  case  for  his  contention  that  in  all 
matters,  except  in  onlyTa  shade  of  religious  thought, 
Islam  has  yielded  to  Hindu  civilisation. 


Messrs.  Chambers  have  added  yet  another  to  a 
valuable  series  of  Educational  Reference  Books. 
The  new  volume.  Student's  history  of  England,  is 
edited  by  D.  Patrick  and  Wm.  Woodburn  (price 
4s.  6d,).  Within  its  756  pages  the  editors  have 
endeavoured  to  tell,  in  a  compact  and  yet  compre- 
hensive form,  the  great  story  of  events  and  facts 
that  have  made  our  island  nation  what  it  is.  A  good 
index,  numerous  notes  and  many  maps  add  greatly 
to  its  usefulness. 
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THE  HOUSE  OF   LORDS. 

The  Pkkrs  Sfkn  with  <)iii».r  Evfa 

Mr.    CHAi'Ncrv    B.     Hrewstkr,    in    the 
AmfriaiH   Rr^HtH',  writing  on  the    democrat!' 
and  the  Christian  Church,  observes  : — 

Democracy  may  vifcly  o«-ii-!  «it!i  .Ttl-tiKrmcy  w  t"  rr,  .i>  m 
Englanil,  il  i<  latucly  an  aii>|.-  r.nv  la  ■ii'  illy  tound  to  scnc 
the  Stale  and  the  pulilic  wral.  As  a  matter  of  fati,  in  F-figlaixl 
the  body  politic  n  more  truly  ■Icmocjatic  ami  moic  icaMtive  to 
the  popular  will  than  in  America.  There  is  a  measure  of  truth 
even  in  the  paradox  of  Mr.  Trice  Collier  that  the  Hoa«e  of 
I.ord*  "  is  the  mo»t  democratic  institution  in  Knijlantl."  It  is, 
one  may  venture  to  think,  even  now,  and  when  all  is  said,  in  as 
close  touch  with  the  pe<5ple  at  larce  as  is  the  I'nited  .States 
While  thu»  entirely  compatible  with  a  genuine 
.  .if  service,  the  dcniocratic  ideal  is  im|>erille<i  l>y  a 
which,   in    the    vcond    and    third    Rcncralions 


Senate. 


and    third 

;, ,,,  .,,.,.,,,„  i,..,„  service  .   .    .  Recently 

Mr.   I  he  writer,  pointed  with 

pridi  iinent  and  to  himself  in 

the  Cabinet,  and  said:   "In  Amciiui  you   have   not   a  single 
Lalxiur  Mcmlier  of  Congress." 

The  I.-ilwur   Tarty  as  an  object  of  pride  to  Mr. 

Tiilin   r.iiriis  il  ;i  lU'W  idc.T. 


An   Italian  View  of  the  Crisis. 


PICTURES  BY  TELEGRAPH. 
As  interesting   artirle   in  xhc  London  Afagatine  is 
th.it    by   Mr.   T.    Thome    liakcr    upon  "  Pictures  by 
Iclc-graph."     A  diafirani  at  the  beginning  shows  how 
a  picture  actually  is  telcgraiihed  : — 

\    i.h,.i.u.t.H.!u    ^.iv.    'li.    Miiicr.    1-  ivery  bit  as  simvl-    i« 
1  -.     Il  is  < 

tone*  ma> 
U-    disidol    up   I!.  •     wc   1>I" 

unall.     It  is  thcv  "c  »irc<l, 

arvl  which  are  bum   up  ly  nn'  tf.  imni;  insUumeni   k-j  ••. 

truthful  reproduction  of  the  orij^nal  picture. 

One    of    the    most    successful     picture-telegraphy 
instruments  is  the  telautograph,  invented  by  i'rolesbor 
Korn.      The  first  picture  telegrai)hed  to  England  b\ 
Professor  Korn's  early  machines  was  one  of  the  King, 
which  is  reproduced.     'I'he  date  of  the  transmission 
of  this  picture — which  is  as  important  as  many  others 
— was    November    i.^th,    1907.      There    have    been 
various  interruptions  to  telegraphing  pictures  bctwc-cn 
London  and  Paris.     .At  first  the  telephonic  lines  wen 
often  at  fault,  and  one   could  only  occasionally   be 
secured  for  a  lime  long  enoui;h  to  transmit  a  picture. 
The     introduction     of    the    telectrograph,    which 
marks  a  great    step    in  the  transmission  of  pictures 
by    telegraphy,    is  the    invention  of    the     writer  ri 
this     article,      Mr.     Thome      Baker,     and     by      it, 
means    half-tone    photographs    can    be    transmittf. 
with    a   deliiacy   and    precision    leaving  little  to  b' 
desired.     'l"he    new    system   is    based   on    principle 
.Ktually    evolved    as    long    ago   a.s    1847,   but  onl* 
recently  .idaptetl  to  use   for  tele-photography.     The  ' 
receiver  is  far  simpler   than  that  of   Profe.ssor   Korn, 
and  it  reproiluces  the  photograph  dot  by  dot  on  a  jiiece 
of  sptrcially  prcjvired  [oix-r,  so  that   it  is  (wssible  to 
watch  the  actual  appear.itne  of  the  picture. 

Still  more  woiuk-rful,  the  writer  .says  he  has  actually 
iransmiiti-d  wireless  |)ictures  in  six  minutes  by  means 
of  a  sixrial  form  of  apparatus  .idapted  lo  the  telectro- 
graph. So  far,  1  \|H.-riments  have  been  carrietl  out  only 
over  short  ilistances,  but  in  time  they  will  lie  carried 
out  over  long  ones.  Wireless  tele-photography  (o\ 
|>hoto-telegraphy),  it  is  easy  to  believe,  will  have  an 
enormous  inlluence  on  the  development  of  this  re- 
markable branch  of  science,  for  there  are  ti-chnical 
factors  limiting  the  rate  at  which  a  picture  can  \te 
transmitted  over  a  long-distance  caNe. 


Ki»0  Ekwarh  : 
His  U 


'■  a  little  prcviovi 
\et  I" 


.A   ct'Riof.s  hash-up   of    iirlerenccs   from  negative 

criticism  of  the  New  Testament  supplies  the  juice  to 

a    more   than    questionable    piece    of   fiction    in   the 

.'is A  Rr.ir.t'  by   Mr.  Frank    Harris,  which   repre- 

;.  iit^   Jesus  (di.sguiscd   .is   Joshua   the   Carjx-ntor)  as 

the   onlv  person  in  (.'.Tsarea  who  refuses  to   believi 

in  Paul's  stern  Gospel.     He  is  accordingly  descrte<l 

by  his  wife  (!),  and  dying  of  a  broken  heart,  is  found 

10  have  the  nail  prints  in  hands  and  feet — a  surjmsc 

which  Paul  d.iinis  as  a  miracle  of  Divine  judgment 

■      '  duratc  unbeliever!   Mr.  Harris  rushes  in 

i'-ar  to  tread. 
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AMERICA'S  LOST  CARRYING  TRADE. 

In  the  Cosmppolitan  Mr.  Lewis  Nixon,  writii'ig  on 
"  The  Crime  of  our  Vanished  Ships,"  bewails  the 
miserable  position  of  America's  mercantile  marine, 
and  discusses  what  might  be  done,  not  exactly  to 
recover  lost  ground,  but  to  get  American  goods 
carried  in  American  bottoms.  The  article  is  timely, 
because  of  the  Bill  before  Congress  (or  shortly  to 
come  before  it),  and  supposed  to  be  favoured  by 
President  Taft,  to  re-establish  America's  mercantile 
marine.  This  Bill,  the  Humphrey  Bill,  the  writer 
thinks  inadequate,  as  it  is  based  upon  "  the  wrong 
principle  of  subsidy." 

It  provides  not  only  for  increased  subsidies  for 
ocean  mail  service,  but  also  for  preferential  tonnage 
taxes  in  favour  of  American  vessels  and  "  free  ships." 
In  other  words,  it  will  allow  any  American  to  buy  a 
steel  steamship  not  less  than  2,500  tons,  to  be  used 
under  the  American  flag  in  foreign  trade. 

The  writer  says  that  under  the  Fathers  of  the 
Republic  the  merchant  marine  took  its  proper  rank. 
The  Civil  War  gave  a  great  impetus  to  shipbuilding, 
but  it  paralysed  the  carrying  trade,  which  got  into 
foreign  hands. 

CRITICISM    OF    THE    PRESENT    PROPOSALS. 

The  writer  says  Americans  must  have  for  each 
particular  service  on  the  Pacific  vessels  altogether 
better  than  those  of  any  other  nation,  and  that  ihe 
Bill  does  not  provide  for  these.  A  marine  of  about 
7,000,000  tons  is  needed,  with  "a  compelling  pre- 
ference "  in  favour  of  American  ships.  To  put  the 
American  shipping  industry  in  a  position  to  meet  the 
demand  created  by  a  differential  tonnage-tax  foreign 
ves.sels  not  more  than  five  years  old  and  not  less  than 
5,000  tons  should  be  admitted  to  American  registry 
lor  three  years.  These  vessels  would  be  worn  out  in 
the  American  trade  and  supply  the  necessary  ready- 
made  tonnage  as  it  were.  But  such  proposals  as 
those  cited  above  and  included  in  the  present  Bill 
the  writer  strongly  disapproves.  Mail  lines  are  onlv 
imiiortant  as  helping  to  establish  the  mercantile 
marine. 

SUBSIDY    NOT    THE    REMEDY. 

Subsidies,  the  writer  insists,  are  not  the  remedy  for 
the  sickly  state  of  American  shipping.  One  thing 
that  is  not  being  done  and  that  ought  to  be  done  is  to 
secure  that  the  Panama  Canal  shall  be  a  free  highway 
for  American  vessels,  paying  no  heed  to  suggestions 
that  a  free  canal  might  irritate  trade  rivals.  For  the  past 
fifty  years  Americans  have  devoted  their  attention  to 
monopoly,  and  now  tliey  themselves  are  the  victims 
of  the  biggest  of  all  monopolies — that  of  shipbuilding 
and  the  arts  and  accessories  of  navigation.  How, 
without  a  proper  carrying  trade,  get  rid  of  the  four 
months'  product  of  American  factories,  since  it  is 
estimated  that  America's  own  needs  would  be  sup- 
plied if  the  factories  worked  only  eight  months  in  the 
year.  America's  foreign  credit  should  be  641,000,000 
iJollars,  but  of  this  300,000,000  dollars  are  paid  to 


foreigners  for  carrying  American  cargo  and  American 
passengers,  and  this  apparent  credit  balance  may  very 
easily  become  a  debit  balance,  taking  freight  in 
foreign  vessels,  insurance,  etc.,  into  account.  In  the 
past  thirty  years  .six  billions  of  American  gold  have 
been  exported  in  this  way. 

"  We  cannot  buy  back  our  commerce,"  the  writer 
concludes — "it  would  cost  too  much.  But  we  can 
regulate  it,  bringing  about  a  preference  for  the  em- 
ployment of  American  ships."  A  diagram  included  in 
the  article  shows  that  in  i860  American  shipping  was 
2i379)396  tons,  and  in  1909  only  878,573  tons,  while 
the  value  of  the  goods  carried  for  America  was 
^i37>439.435  and  ^638,763,150  re.spectively. 


THE  ENGLISH   FOUNDER  OF  HARVARD. 

The  Harvard  Graduates'  Magazine  for  March  con- 
tained the  address  on  John  Harvard  delivered  by  the 
Master  of  Harvard's  old  college,  Emmanuel  College, 
Cambridge,  at  the  luncheon  given  at  Mason  Croft, 
Stratford-on-Avon,  in  October  last  year,  to  celebrate 
the  opening  of  Harvard  House.  It  is  worth  reprint- 
ing. Remarkably  little  is  known  of  Harvard — even 
of  his  life  at  Cambridge,  and  the  Master  of  Emmanuel 
remarks  : — "  It  is  only  the  humour  of  our  under- 
graduates which  shows  to  trustful  Americans  the 
room  where  Harvard  slept,"  for  no  undergraduate's 
room  of  his  time  now  remains.  Emmanuel  College 
was  founded  as  a  kind  of  liberty-of-religious-opinion 
college,  and  it  was  doubtless  because  of  this  that 
Harvard  was  attracted  to  it.  He  took  his  M.A.  degree 
there  in  1635.  When  he  was  there  Emmanuel  was 
in  its  palmy  days,  and  a  very  favourite  college. 
Christ's  is  a  neighbouring  college,  and  the  Master  of 
Emmanuel  thinks  Harvard  and  Milton,  who  was  then 
a  .student  at  Christ's,  may  have  known  each  other. 
The  rest  of  Harvard's  history,  after  he  left  Emmanuel, 
is  summed  up  in  the  tablet  to  his  memory  in  his  old 
college  chapel : — 

He  emigrated  to  Massachusetts  Bay,  and  there  dying  be- 
queathed to  a  College,  recently  established  by  the  General 
Court,  his  library  and  one-half  of  his  estate.  Wherefore  his 
name  is  borne  by  Harvard  College,  that  eldest  of  the  seminaries 
which  advance  learning  and  perpetuate  it  to  posterity  through- 
out America. 

It  is  fairly  well  established,  however,  that  he  went 
over  to  America  some  time  in  1637,  possibly  because 
he  wished  for  freedom  to  worship  God  in  his  own 
fashion.  There  is  a  reference  to  him  in  a  book  called 
"  New  England's  First-fruits,"  as  "  a  godly  gentle- 
man and  a  lover  of  learning  " ;  and  there  are  a  few 
other  contemporary  references.  Not  many,  however  ; 
but  then  he  died  of  consumption  when  only  thirty- 
one,  in  1638. 

The  words  are  cited  which  have  been  justly  used 
of  him,  that  "  it  is  a  remarkable  thing  that  a  man  who 
earned  no  distinction  in  life,  who  spent  little  more 
than  a  year  in  the  United  States,  and  died  of  con- 
sumption at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  should  yet  rank 
with  the  immortals." 
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CURIOUS   NESTING   PLACES. 

BiRD-LiFK  IN   inK   Hrf.nt  Vai.i.kv  Sanctuary. 

To  the  Country  Home  Mr  Wilfred  M.irk  Webb 
contribiiics  some  .iccmint  of  the  curious  places  in 
ivliich  some  of  the  birds  in  the  now  well-known  Brent 
N'allt-y  Sanctuary  have  built  their  nests.  Says  the 
writer  • — 

When  we  h.ippcn  to  find  an  old  tin  or  keltic  we  usually 
choiic  two  liranchc*  that  are  fairly  clow  togelher,  pull  lliem 
apart,  inMrl  the  tin  or  what  not,  and  let  the  branches  close 
loi;ether  .-it;ain  lo  hold  it  in  position.  Sometimes  only  a  week 
will  elapse  before  a  tenant  takes  poNsasion  and  builds  a  nest. 

Sometimes  a  bird  takes  advantage  of  something 
not  intended  for  it,  as,  for  instance,  some  which  build 
naturally  in  the  open  have  nested  in  boxes  put  up  to 
attmct  birds  which  naturally  build  in  holes.  How- 
ever, they  always  made  their  nests  on  the  top  of  the 
boxes.  Robins  and  wrens  arc  the  birds  fondest  of 
building  in  the  discarded  utensils  of  civilisation.  A 
tame  robin,  which  will  eat  out  of  people's  hands  and 
walk  about  on  the  tea  -  table,  was  reared  in  a  zlb. 
golden  syrup  tin ,  and  an  illustration  accompanies 
the  article  of  a  robin's  nest  built  in  an  old  beer^can, 
and  also  of  another  built  in  an  old  bucket.  In  the 
last  case  the  nest  is  carefully  screened  from  view  by  a 
mass  of  leaves  piled  up  outside,  and  blending  with  the 
other  leaves  and  rubbish  outside  the  bucket  When 
a  robin  builds  in  a  box  it  generally  chooses  one  with 
a  large  0])ening  ;  and  the  space  not  required  for  the 
nest  itself  is  filled  up  with  dead  leaves.  Robins  have 
also  chosen  to  build  in  hot- water  cans  and  broken 
oil  tins. 

\%  for  wrens,  it  does  not  matter  how  small  an 
opening  is  left  for  them  so  long  as  it  is  big  enough 
to  allow  of  their  {>assage  in  and  out.  What  is  curious 
is  that  when  they  nest  in  a  box  they  still  roof  their 
nest  over,  not  caring  to  trust  to  the  roof  of  the  box. 
The  s()otted  llycatcher  is  another  bird  which  some- 
times builds  in  a  box  or  a  kettle,  or  other  article  never 
intended  for  the  foundation  of  a  bird's  home.  Some 
•  ry  pretty  illustrations  arcomiwny  the  article 


THE   POETRY   OF  SAMUEL   FERGUSON 

(iniunary  ol   the  birth 
^ter  (Hjet  and  antiquary, 
.lUil   li>c   Iriih  Moiin.iy  III  .M.in  h  marks  the  event  by 
publishing  a   pa|>er  on  the  |>oet,  l.y  (he  Hon.  Rodeii 
Noel,  read  at   the    Irish    I.itet  'v  of  Ix>ndon 

in   1S94,  a  short  time  licfore  'n  .iih.     .Accord- 

ing to  Noel,  Ferguson  is  the  greatest  ix>et  of  Ireland, 
but  he  is  little  known  in  I'ingland,  and  is  sometimes 
confused    with    the    .Scotch    |KX!t    Rol>ert    Kergusson. 
The  poetry  of  !■'• '  "-"i.  said  Noel,  is  the  reverse  ol 
'lat  may   be   <'■  as  |x>piilar.      He  finds  his 

genuine  and  |Kr-.. n...  ....juration  in  the  ancient  Celtic 

poetry  of  his  native  land,  and  he  is  at  his  l)est  when 
he  is  inspired  by  that  primeval  muse  of  .incicnt 
Erin.  In  his  versions  of  the  old  stories  we  are 
brought  fa'  with  a  stale  of  soc  iety  in  many 

res|H:ctJi     re  the    priniiti\e    In  ton:    society 


depicted  by  Homer  No  praise  can  be  too  high  for 
the  exquisite  musical  airs  to  which  some  of  his  poems 
are  set,  these  melodies  being  often  also  of  the  bard's 
own  composition.  In  his  paper  Noel  describes  at 
length  Ferguson's  chief  <-pic  poem,  "  Congal,"  and 
Family  Hickey  follows  with  a  poem  in  praise  of 
Ferguson. 


POETRY   IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 
"  Maxim  "  contributes  to  the  .!>'/<//<■  (S<juth  Africa ) 
two    stanzas    on    hearing     Beethoven's    "Moonlight 
Sonata."     The  first  may  be  quoted  : — 

Tis  a  silence  as  silent  as  sighing, 
A  siIchlc  of  sorrow  and  sea, 
AntI  stars  fi'cr  the  s«.imnolent  sea; 
(>f  wimis  that  sink  faint  in  a  dying 
l..a>t  kiss  of  a  languorous  lea. 
In  a  verduious  valley  Teinpean 
Of  Thessaly 

DrusiUa  Mary  Child,  in  the  Windsor  Afagauiif,con- 
tributes  a  poem  called — 

Silence. 

The  gracious  gift  of  siWer  speech  Life  bnngs. 
Death  comes  with  gol.len  silence  close  beside  ; 
Silence,  who  briHKls  with  golden,  throbbing  wingl, 
Where  angels  sund  before  Heaven's  gateway  wide. 
*  •  •  »  • 

Speech  is  the  silver  link  that  binds  mankind. 
Silence  the  winged  prayer,  the  perfect  praise ; 
Speech  is  the  silver  key  earth's  gifts  to  find. 
Silence  goes  with  us  to  the  starry  ways. 

As  befits  a  spring  number.  The  Thnuh  is  full  ol 
tuneful  lays.  Here  is  one  entitled  "  Evening,"  by 
Oliver  Davies  ; — 

Golden  the  weather 

And  golden  the  gorse, 
Purple  the  heather 
And  purple  (xrrforce 
'the  tors  arow 
In  the  sunset  glow. 

0  happy  river 

And  blossoming  banks, 

1  give  the  tiiver 

My  wondering  thanks 

Kor  Heaven  and  Earth 
So  wonder-worth. 

From  a  longer  |x)em,  by  .-Xmmon  Wrigley,  "  On  a 
Yorkshire  .Moor,"  which  gives  the  very  breath  and 
ecstasy  of  the  moors,  the  two  last  stanzas  may  be 
quoted  .-- 

And  whcie  lli.  shakes  the  grass. 

And  all  th. 
I  lie  and  hoM  .ii  with 

The  spiiil  of  the  hills. 
And  nought  of  greed  nor  petty  strife. 

Nor  huntaii  firt  is  here  : 
Bui  one  Kir;it  fi-rling  sways  the  heart. 

To  worship  and  revere. 
A  lrn>i.i<-  liiilt  by  Nature's  hand. 


V, 


A- 

I 

A 

\ 
The  %kv  aUnr 


nave,  and  ai»!c, 
V  the  holiness 
'  .1  pile  ; 
rnal  nu-s 
'  <und, 
ihc  moor  Ixluw, 


ADil  tlic  great  God  around. 
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THE 'FASCINATION  OF  THE   BULL-FIGHT. 

In  the  Canadian  Magazine  for  March  Mrs. 
Frederick  A.  Hodgson  gives  her  impressions,  as  a 
Canadian  woman,  of  bull-fighting  in  Mexico.  She 
frankly  confesses  : — 

Foreigners  attending  a  bull-fight  for  the  first  time  are  dis- 
gusted, 'horrified,  yea,  nauseated  beyond  expression  by  what 
they  see  and  hear.  The  revolting  cruelty  to  the  bull,  and  the 
sickening  spectacle  of  horses  torn  and  disembowelled  before 
their  eyes,  are  things  which  in  their  wildest  flights  of  fancy  they 
did  not  picture  ;  yet,  nine  out  of  every  ten  go  again,  moreover 
long  to  go  again.  The  atmosphere  of  the  bull-ring  is  intoxica- 
ting ;  the  spirit  of  mediaeval  times  fills  the  soul  ;  and  as  one 
glances  round  the  immense  Plaza  de  Toros  one  is  carried  back  to 
the  ancient  amphitheatre,  and  to  the  Ave,  C^sar,  Moriluii  te 
Salutant !  of  the  Roman  gladiators,  and  thus  realises  that  one 
welcomes  this  reminder  of  a  time  when  life  was  moulded  on 
different  lines  from  the  dull  modernism  of  the  present  day. 

Happily,  however,  she  reports  at  the  end  : — 

I  believe,  however,  the  day  is  not  far  distant  when  bull-fight- 
ing will  be  but  a  memory.  Even  now  baseball  has  gained  a 
strong  foothold  in  Mexico,  while  golf,  tennis,  and  the  more 
refined  games  have  adherents  among  the  upper  classes,  and  links 
and  courts  are  becoming  quite  as  fashionable  and  enticing  as  the 
time-worn  Plaza  de  Toros. 


THE  MURDEROUS   FOURTH  OF  JULY. 

Mrs.  Isaac  L.  Rice,  who  is  conducting  the  cam- 
paign against  the  murderous  method  of  celebrating 
the  Fourth  of  July,  gives  a  very  encouraging  report  of 
progress  in  the  March  Forum.  Nothing  more  strik- 
ingly illustrates  the  comparative  bloodlessness  of 
actual  ^var  compared  with  the  butcher's  bill  of  cele- 
brating victory  than  the  table  which  she  publishes, 
showing  that  the  seven  famous  Revolutionary  battles, 
namely,  Lexington,  Bunker  Hill,  Fort  Moultrie, 
White  Plains,  Fort  Washington,  Monmouth  and 
Cowpens,  which  did  so  much  to  win  American  inde- 
pendence, did  not,  all  the  seven,  cost  the  Americans 
one-quarter  as  many  killed  and  wounded  as  a 
single  year's  celebration  of  the  Declaratioii  of 
Independence: —  Killed  and    July  4th     Killed  .md 

Wounded.  Celebr.-ilions.  Wuunded. 
83  1903  4,449 

1904  4,169 

i9»5  5. '76 

1906  5, 466 

1907  4,413 

1908  5,623 

1909  5,307 


Battle 


Lexington 
Bunker  Hill  ... 
Fort  Moultrie  ... 
White  Plains  ... 
Fort  Washington 
Monmouth 
Cowpens 


449 
37 
100 
149 
229 
72 

1,119 


34.603 


FROM  THE  OCCULT  MAGAZINES. 

There  is  in  the  February  Hindoo  Spiritual  Maga- 
zine a  weird  story  of  how  the  ghost  of  a  deceased  wife 
came  back  and  took  possession  of  her  jewels,  which 
had  been  given  by  her  husband  to  his  second  wife. 
After  due  sacrifice  had  been  off"ered,  the  offended 
shade  restored  the  jewels  and  departed  to  trouble  the 
household  no  more.  The  story  is  vouched  for  by  a 
Pleader  in  the  Judge's  Court  in  Pubna. 

In  the  Occult  Revieiv  for  April  there  are  two 
interesting  papers.  One  describes  sittings  with  the 
famous  medium,  D.  D.  Home,  by  one  who  still  sur- 
vives to  record  his  own  experiences  ;  the  other,  Mr. 
R.  Span's  account  of  the  projection  of  the  Double, 
or  Ghost  of  the  living  person.  The  phenomenon  is 
familiar  to  all  readers  of  "The  Phantasms  of  the 
Living."  Mr.  Span  seems  to  possess  the  faculty  of 
projecting  his  thought  form,  although  he  does  not 
exercise  it  consciously. 

The  third  number  of  the  Equinox,  the  weird 
quarterly  edited  by  Mr.  A.  E.  Crawley,  contains 
what  professes  to  be  the  secrets  of  the  mystery  of  the 
Rosicrucians,  An  attempt  was  made  to  restrain 
its  publication  by  an  appeal  to  the  Courts,  but  it 
failed. 

In  the  Open  Court  for  March  Mr.  Bernhard  Pick 
writes  learnedly  upon  the  Cabala,  by  which  he  under- 
stands the  system  of  Jewish  theosophy,  the  history  of 
which  comprises  a  period  of  nearly  a  thousand  years. 

Pearson's  Magazine  is  publishing  a  series  of  articles 
entided  "  On  the  Edge  of  the  Unknown."  They 
may  interest  some  people  as  indicating  how  a  fraud 
when  he  wishes  to  perpetrate  a  fraud  can  accomplish 
his  ends.-  The  articles,  as  a  serious  contribution  to 
the  discussion  of  the  authenticity  of  communications 
from  the  Beyond,  do  not  call  for  any  serious  notice. 


The  EngUshuw7naii s  Ranew  for  April  contains  an 
article  on  "  The  Future  of  the  Labour  Party,"  which, 
however,  does  not  call  for  particular  notice.  Mrs. 
Townshend's  account  of  the  work  of  Care  Committees 
is  noticed  elsewhere  under  the  title  of  "  The  New 
Guardian  Angel."  Muriel  Ciolkowska  contributes  an 
interview  with  .'Vuguste  Rodin  upon  art  and  the  way 
in  which  it  should  be  studied.  Bessie  PuUen-Burry 
contributes  an  interesting  paper  on  the  native  women 
of  South  .Africa  under  the  title  of  "  Notes  on  Native 
Women  of  South  Africa."  The  other  articles  are  all 
more  or  less  topical  and  of  general  interest. 


COUNTY   GOLFING    UNIONS. 

The  County  Union  movement  in  golf  is  described 
by  Bernard  Darwin  in  Fry's.     He  says: — 

County  unions  are  comparatively  new  things.  Those  at 
present  in  existence  are  Clackmannan,  Cornwall,  Dumbarton- 
shire, Durham,  Gloucestershire,  Hants,  Lancashire,  Lincoln- 
shire, Norfolk,  Northumberland,  Notts,  Somerset,  Sussex, 
Warwickshire,  Worcestershire,  Yorkshire — sixteen  in  all.  Of 
these,  the  Hants,  Isle  of  Wight,  and  Channel  Island  Golfing 
Association,  %vhich  can  claim  the  title  of  premier  union,  was 
founded  in  1893,  and  the  Yorkshire  Union  in  1S94,  but  the 
greater  number  appear  to  have  been  formed  in  the  twentieth 
century.  They  vary,  of  course,  considerably  in  activity  and 
importance,  and  in  tliis  respect  the  number  of  large  towns  in 
the  county  must  naturally  be  a  decisive  factor.  The  Yorkshire 
Union,  for  instance,  which  may  fairly  be  called  the  leading 
county  union,  is  to-day  a  really  imposing  organisation. 

The  recent  accession  of  Lancashire  has  set  everyone 
talking  about  the  idea.  The  movement  is  not  only 
warmly  advocated  :  it  is  also  warmly  opposed.  The 
writer's  own  feeling  is  that  Unions  should  exist  only 
for  the  purpose  of  promoting  good  fellowship  amongst 
the  amateur  golfers  in  their  own  counties,  and  of 
giving  the  young  professional  talent  an  opportunity  of 
playing  competitive  golf  with  a  gallery 
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ARE  WE  DECADENT?  NO.  NOT  AT  ALL! 
Mr.  a.  C.  Benson's  Optimism. 
The  future  of  the  race  is  the  theme  of  one  of  the 
chetricst  i)a|)crs  cvlt  i)onncd  hy  a  thoughtful  mind. 
In  the  Quiver  Mr.  .\rthur  Christopher  Benson 
declares  that  there  is  no  sign  of  decadence — except 
in  the  head-lines  of  daily  [ajjcrs.  In  i)roof,  he  refers 
to  the  war  of  ten  years  ago,  which  showed  blunders  and 
stupidity,  but  no  debility  or  cowardice.  "  There  was 
not  the  slightest  evidence  of  softness  or  timidity." 
He  jKjinls  to  the  tieneral  Election  just  over,  and  says 
there  were  never  !iu<  h  big  issues  f<iui;ht  out  so  reason- 
ably and  good-humouredly.  In  ri-gard  to  female 
sufTrage,  the  ordinary  man  has  not  been  in  the  least 
impressed  by  hysterics  or  practical  jokes.  Mr.  Benson 
can  see  few  signs  of  the  nation  becoming  luxurious, 
apathetic,  pleasure-loving,  or  hysterical.  The  nation 
is  very  much  what  it  was:  "good-humoured,  robust, 
stolid  ;  not  very  imaginative  or  artive-niindcd  :  pos- 
sibly rather  too  prosperous  and  confident."  Disasters 
that  may  come  he  fears  will  be  from  without  rather 
than  from  within.  He  thinks  that  during  the  last 
half-century  we  have  been  growing  steadily  kinder, 
fhc  percentage  of  our  faults  and  failures  is  a 
low  one,  but  we  are  trying  to  amend  them.  The 
uncertain  factor  in  the  future  is  the  liastcm  nations. 

But  so  far  as  the  ^Vostern  nations  are  concerned, 
he  thinks  Socialism  is  inevitably  coming  upon  us,  of 
a  kind  that  hechould  welcome  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul  : — 

Not  a  violent  ilistuplion  of  existing  social  afr.inscnicnls  .ind 

»iill   Ic^,  .1   '.\],'.>~.\'.:    .  r.nfix  Alioii  ;  T.ul   .1  '..■i.i'lual  levelling  up 
I  process  of  slow- 

it  wt'allh  in  the 
iiU  Lt  Mia'lc  imp  "iblc,  while  every 
ven    lo    the   lowcf   r.ink*   of  jocicty  of 


ilual  Kill>.    All  aliilily 
.iC(l ;  but  used,  nut  for 

■  ili.li  iiii  .  '  i!'f  State. 

Under    ^  .    '  ts  that  the  diflferences 

Ijctween    people    will    be    mure    accentuated     and 

.■t,it,lns;^i<|,  but   it   will  be  ditli  ri.nces  of  character 

and  talent,  not  of  inheritance  and  wealth 

Mr.    Benson  even  dares  lo  say  that  the  decline  of 

th>-  birth-rate  is  due  to  the  fact   that    more    people 

riali:>c    the    responsibility    of    family    ties.     .\n    un- 

'   :.itc  is  a  sign  of  indifference  to  these 

I  > 

lUow  that  there  is  an  incrcas- 


The  one  serious  feature  is  the  packing  together  ..; 
Europe  of  so  large  a  number  of  active  and  civilised 
nations,  each  intent  on  its  own  national  assertion  and 
aspiration.  The  ado|>tion  of  some  one  common  form 
of  Kuro|)ean  speiih  t.ui:;ht  throughout  the  schools  of 
lCuro[)e  would  In-  a  In  it.  r  iiii-ans  of  jieace  than  a  thou- 
sand treaties.  The  unity  of  Eurojx;  is  more  likely  to 
be  brought  about  by  tin;  menace  of  some  danger  from 
the  l%ast  The  two  fon---  -a  strong  sense  of  justice 
abroad  and  the  scimtific  spirit— seem  to  him  to 
result  in  a  remarkably  practical  kind  of  idealism,  a 
strong  instinct  for  progress  combined  with  a  real 
grasp  of  the  limits  within  which  advance  is  possible. 


THE  FINANCIAL  CREDIT  OF  BRITAIN. 
An  Amkrican   Esii.mate. 

There  is  an  interesting  article  on  "The  Public 
Finances  of  Great  Britain,"  by  Mr.  F.  A.  Ogg,  in  the 
April  number  of  the  American  Rr.-iew  of  RrAeti's, 
which  may  be  read  with  advantage  by  .Mr.  Lloyd 
George  and  his  critics.  .Mthough  it  is  largely 
devoted  to  a  historical  survey  of  the  financial  jxjsition 
of  Great  Britain,  the  jjaixr  is  full  of  interest  and  of 
suggestion.  Mr.  Ogg  says,  "  But  for  interest  charges 
imposed  by  Campcrdown  and  Trafalgar  and  Waterloo 
Mr.  Lloyd  (ieorge  would  have  had  ample  means  a 
year  .igo  for  the  jaying  of  pensions  to  the  aged  and 
the  building  of  new  Dreadnoughts  without  the 
necessity  of  additional  taxation  at  all  " — which  is  a 
truth  quaintly  expressed  in  paradoxical  inversion  of 
truth. 

Mr.  Ogg  thinks  that  it  is  absurd  to  si)eak  of  the 
Lloyd  George  Budget  as  revolutionary.  "  It  is 
clearly  in  harmony  with  the  fundamental  lines  of 
fiscal  development  during  the  [Vi-st  sixty  or  seventy 
years."  He  thinks  the  Bank  of  England  should  be 
reformed  and  made  a  really  National  Bank,  and  that 
Consols  should  be  democr.atisi'd  like  French  Rentes. 
He  admires  the  way  in  wliich  the  taxes  have  been 
[laid  last  year.  "Great  Britain  presents  therefore 
the  interesting  sjicctacle  of  a  nation  which,  with  no 
legally  adopted  IJudget  at  all,  has  gone  through  an 
entire  year  without  any  im|)airment  of  her  obligations 
and  with  no  ill  effects  upon  her  public  credit." 

So  far  from  taking  a  gloomy  view  of  the  future, 
Mr  Ogg  is  quite  sure  we  could  meet  with  ease  a 
loo  per  cent  increase  of  our  expenditure  : — 

If.  however,  the  problems  arc  liic.  the  resources  of  t>rain  and 
),,  '  '     —     '        'ihle.     In  icccnt  years 

tl,  1  k  aUiut  ihr  supposed 

i|,  linen  have  lhims<lvcs 

f.i  on  the  sui"' 1 1.      .\$  a  innttcr  of  fact, 

ih'  I  elements  ol  >lien{;lh  equal  to  those  of 

to- lay. 

(If  the  nllimate  abilitv  of  the  British  people  to  support  a 


iic  a|>|>u«AUun  of 


ag);regalc  wi 


'  that  the  15  |>cr  cent. 
I  cent,  of  the  national 
.1.    i!i.)ii  yo  per  cent,  of  the  nation's 
inailc  to  bear  its  just  share. 
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THE  FERRER  CASE. 

Mr.  Hilaire  Belloc,  M.P.,  gives  in  the  Dublin 
Review  what  he  describes  as  the  first  pages  in  which 
the  truth  has  been  presented,  even  in  its  most  sum- 
mary form,  to  a  body  of  Enghsh  readers  concerning 
the  Ferrer  case.  He  recapitulates  the  evidence  given, 
and  then  says  : — 

It  is  as  certain  as  the  sworn  evidence  of  many  and  diverse 
men  can  make  it  tliat  Ferrer  mixed  with  the  crowds  in  the 
beginning  of  the  revolt,  seditiously  approached  certain  of  the 
soldiery,  gave  arms  in  two  cases,  and  proposed  a  definite  act  of 
rebellion  to  the  Mayor  of  at  least  one  of  the  villages  command- 
ing a  main  road  into  Barcelona,  on  the  day  when  the  provisional 
government  of  the  rebels  in  that  city  was  apparently  successful. 
.  .  .  No  one  can  doubt  for  one  moment  that  the  Spanish 
Government  acted  as  all  Governments  have  acted  and  must  act. 

The  general  uprising  of  public  opinion  throughout 
the  civilised  world  against  the  death  of  Ferrer  is 
attributed  by  Mr.  Belloc  to  the  action  of  the  Inter- 
national in  its  sworn  enmity  to  the  Catholic  Church. 


and  Hegel,  "  Die  to  live."  Some  of  us  may  be 
pardoned  thinking  that  Dr.  Anderson  will  have  to 
die  to  his  Hegelianisation  of  Christianity  before  he 
can  live  to  its  truth. 


AN  EVAPORATED  CHRISTIANITY. 

"  The  Collapse  of  Liberal  Christianity  "  is  the  title 
of  a  challenging  paper  in  the  Hibbcrt  by  Dr.  K.  C. 
Anderson  of  Dundee.  He  says  that  the  Liberal 
theology  has  claimed  that  the  nucleus  of  historical 
fact  was  a  historical  Jesus  who  taught  the  essence  of 
religion  as  love  to  God  and  man.  But  such  a  simple 
Jesus  cannot  be  found.  "  Go  as  far  back  as  you  like 
in  your  investigation,  what  you  have  at  last  is  a 
supernatural  Christ."  And  Dr.  Anderson  goes  on 
to  give  his  account  of  the  origin  of  the  Christian 
faith  : — 

Around  the  dim  and  meagre  outlines  of  a  slain  Jesus  the 
mythologising  faculty  wreathed  a  garland  of  glory  containing 
elements  from  Jewish  materialism,  Greek  philosophy,  Oriental 
cults  of  dying  and  rising  Saviour-Gods,  and  the  prevalent 
Roman  Emperor  worship.  Transfigured  and  glorified  into 
Jesus  Christ,  the  ide,al  became  the  centre  of  a  cult. 

The  historical  truth  may  have  been  dissolved,  but 
the  ideal  truth,  he  says,  remains.  Just  as  the  story 
of  the  Fall  has  been  regarded  as  a  dramatic  setting 
forth  of  spiritual  history,  so  in  the  drama  of  redemp- 
tion we  have  spiritual  history  too.     So  he  declares  : — 

The  Christian  drama  of  Redemption — the  story  of  the  dyint^ 
and  rising  God — expresses  the  deepest  truth  of  life,  "  Die  to 
live."  It  has  been  foreshadowed  in  the  myths  of  all  religions. 
It  is  a  truth  no  progress  will  outgrow.  It  is  independent  of  all 
history,  because  above  history. 

So  the  doctrines  of  Incarnation,  Atonement,  and 
Resurrection  are  all  transient ; 

but  the  truth  that  God  died  and  rises,  that  God  expresses  Him- 
self in  human  life,  and  triumphs  over  the  limitations  of  humanity, 
that  all  human  sorrow  is  God's  sorrow,  that  all  human  experi- 
ences are  God's  experiences,  that  all  human  aspirations  are 
upreachings  of  the  Divine  with  the  Soul  of  man  to  win  him 
through  the  triumph  over  evil  to  unity  with  Himself,  and  that 
the  fulfilment  of  the  purpose  of  our  existence  is  due  to  the  death 
and  triumph  of  God  Himself  in  man — all  this  is  vital  and  eternal 
truth,  God  in  man,  growing,  sorrowing,  toiling,  groping  His 
way  back  to  Himself. 

So  the  whole  of  Christian  history,  so-called,  has 
been  but  a  clumsy  parable  of  the   saying   of  Goethe 


THE  LATE  FATHER  TYRRELL. 

The  Hibbert  Journal  contains  two  tributes  to  the 
memory  of  Father  Tyrrell,  from  Baron  F.  von  Hiigel 
and  the  Rev.  Charles  Osborne,  Rector  of  Wallsend- 
on-Tyne.  The  Baron  recalls  a  characteristic  utterance 
of  Tyrrell's  so  far  back  as  1900  : — 

"  What  a  relief,"  he  writes  on  February  nth,  "  if  one  could 
conscientiously  wash  one's  hands  of  the  whole  concern  I  but 
then  there  is  that  strange  Man  upon  His  cross,  who  drives 
one  back  again  and  again.  My  dominant  conviction  is  that 
what  Christ  had  to  say  to  man  is  embedded  in  the  Roman 
system,  as  gold  in  the  ore  ;  and,  as  I  cannot  sever  them,  I  take 
them  in  the  heap."  The  strange  Man  drove  him  back,  even  at 
the  end:  "Christianity  at  the  Cross  -  Roads "  is  there  to 
prove  it. 

The  Baron  bears  witness  to  the  rare  combination 
of  gifts  which  enabled  Tyrrell  to  render  great  service 
to  religion.  The  aesthetic  sense,  the  scientific  interest, 
the  political  bent,  the  moral  law — he  understood 
them  all ;  yet  in  religion  alone,  as  specifically  dis- 
tinct from  all  else,  did  he  ever  find  full  peace  and  his 
real  self.  He  held  with  passionate  sincerity  that  the 
absoluteness  of  the  Papal  power  had  now  become  the 
greatest  obstacle  to  the  spread  and  full  beneficence  of 
Catholicism  among  the  civilised  nations  of  the  world. 
The  Baron  admits  that  Tyrrell  in  his  last  book  showed 
himself  not  a  specialist  critical  historian  ;  he  laid  too 
great  stress  on  the  eschatological  conception  of  our 
Lord's  teaching. 

Mr.  Osborne  recalls  that  Tyrrell  tells  us  that 
Dolling  saved  him  from  satisfaction  with  a  merely 
academic  and  ecclesiastical  type  of  religion,  and  gives 
us  a  glimpse  worth  retaining  of  what  happened  at 
Dolling's  house  : — ■ 

Among  those  young  soldiers  and  civilians,  amid  the  clank 
of  spurs,  the  strains  of  comic  songs,  and  the  ascent  of  clouds 
of  tobacco  smok",  came  now  and  again  George  Tyrrell,  his 
plain  face  .'ighting  up  at  Dolling's  witty  sallies,  and  his 
amused  smile  showing  that  he  was  not  merely  the  bookworm  or 
the  pedant.  ^ 

Mr.  Osborne  concludes  : — 

The  difference  between  such  teachers  as  George  Tyrrell  and 
the  Liberal  Protestant  school  is  the  difference  between  the  pre- 
suppositions as  to  the  message  of  the  Christ  contained  in 
Loisy's  "L'Evangile  et  L'Eglise"  and  in  Harnack's  "Das 
Wesen  des  Christentums."  It  is  the  difference  between  that 
"  Gospel  of  the  Kingdom  "  which  is  the  start  and  nucleus  of  the 
Catholic  Idea,  and  the  merely  ethical  conception  according  to 
which  Jesus  of  Nazareth  is  but  the  drawer  aside  of  a  curtain,  the 
removal  of  which  leaves  face  to  face  "  God  and  my  soul,  my 
soul  and  my  God  "  (Harnack). 

The  orthodox  will  say,  no  doubt,  that  Tyrrell's  interpretation 
of  Loisy  is  too  favourable.  However  that  may  be,  it  is  our 
conviction  that  for  Tyrrell  the  Personality  of  Jesus  Christ,  and 
not  His  ethic  merely,  was  the  supreme  and  central  feature  of  the 
Christian  religion. 


"  Celt  and  Sakon,"  by  George  Meredith,  is  the 
serial  which  begins  in  the  Tanuary  Forum. 
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THE    "CARDIFF    COAL    KING." 

TllK     I.ATK     JlJUN     CdRV. 

Thk  Y'l'i/n^  Man  contains  a  l)ricf  article  on  the 
late  Mr.  John  Cory  and  his  numerous  benefactions. 
It  quotes  a  Welsh  correspondent  as  saying  that  it  was 

estimated  that 
Mr.  Cory  had 
a  charity  list  of 
two  thousand 
societies,  and 
that  he  gave 
.iway  at  least 
^40,000  year- 
ly. "Hut,"  con- 
tinued the  cor- 
respondent, 
"  in  all  that  hcilid 
lie  was  Ihc  ideal 
'f  sclf-cflaccmcnt, 
in<i  many  of  his 
I'rincily  gifts  wrte 
iiiailc  anonymous- 
ly. It  W.-IS  by  no 
means  an  infre- 
<|ucnt  act  for  him 
to  write  out  a 
■.liequc  for  £i,oca 
for  some  worthy 
'  ■  tl,  and  by  his 
>     .  ~s    wish    the 

L  of  the  donor 

was   never  d  i- 

%ulged.   Whilst  he 

was    one    of    the 

most    generous 

men  in   the  Lint;tl.im,   he  brought   his    keen    busim-ss   acumen 

into   the   invetligaiion  of  all  cases  l<forc  according  them   his 

sopimrt." 

Sodal  St-rt'ief  for  March  also  contains  an  interest- 
ing sketch  of  Mr.  Cory.  His  father,  Captain  Richard 
Cory,  of  Hideford,  in  l)evon,  owned  a  number  of 
small  coasters  trading  with  Cardiff.  In  1844  John 
and  his  brother  Richard  joined  their  father  in  busi- 
ness as  Ric-hard  Cory  and  .Sans,  ship-brokers.  The 
father  retired  in  1859,  and  the  firm  lx.-camc  Cory 
Urothers  and  Comiwny.  To-<iay  it  is  the  largest 
coal  ex|)orting  concern  in  the  world,  with  an  annual 
cxjxjrt  of  two  million  tons.  Mr.  John  Cory  did  not 
parade  his  help.  It  w.i.s  he  who  helpe<i  Mr.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  and  Mr.  Mark  Cluy  Pearse  to  0|)en  the 
great  West  I/wilon  Mission.  A  monument  w.ns 
erected  to  him  in  his  lifetime,  and  it  was  initiated  by 
merchants  many  of  whom  were  his  keenest  rivals  in 
business.  

Thk  BuNrtin  c/  the  /nln-inticnn/  Bureau  of  the 
American  Rff<ubhcs  for  Man  h  c  .mt.iins,  alonji  with  a 
great  store  of  commercial  ami  iiidu-.trial  information, 
several  interesting  plates  of  the  shepherds  of  New 
Mexico,  of  the  shearing  an<l  sorting  and  weavin?  of 
wool.  It  also  contains  a  sketch  of  the  making  of  the 
new  port  of  Brazil,  the  Rio  tlrande  do  Sul,  also 
illustrated. 


The  late  Mr.  John  Cory. 


THE  COMPOSITE  GERMAN  AND  HIS  NEW 
TRIPLICE. 
Mr.  Wai.iek  N'f.kmi.k  contributes  a  briliiain 
historical  |>:ijx.r  to  the  Twentiel/i  Century  Mat^ozitic 
for  March,  which  fctaris  from  the  Russoltalian  meet- 
ing at  Racconigi.  He  says  :  "  .\fter  Huchlau,  the 
gates  of  the  Balkans  were  opened  to  Austro-(jerman 
expansion  with  fine  Teutonic  bluster.  In  Racconigi 
ihey  Were  ijuietly  shut  in  the  allies'  faces."  To  under- 
stand the  situation,  he  looks  back  ui>on  the  di  vclo])- 
ment  of  Germany  : — 

The   people  of    German    «[>co;h  occupy  a  \mi', 
They  are  made  up  of  Kelts  who,  alone  of  their  coi. 
were  left   out  of  ''■•    '   ■""    .....1!  ;  of  Sla\-s,  the 
their  stock  who   .  id   their  race  n!i 

Teutoas  that  wei.  ii  same  race  whii 

the  Human  Kmpire,  iUid  hIiii.Ii,  making  a  ship-raitl  ol  tin 
Kritish  Isles,  carhe>l  the  white  man's  supremacy  and  the  s(>cccli 
of  the  Baltic  shoies  to  every  clime  and  to  the  en<ls  of  the  world. 
( >f  the  three,  the  Teuton  is  supreme ;  he  has  lc«tonis»sl  tin 
Kelts  and  blavs,  who  at  bottom  form  the  majority  of  the 
people. 

GOETHE   A   KEtT,    LUTHEk   A  SI.AV  I 

But  the  culture  of  the  German  people  came  from  the  Kelts  of 
German  speech  whose  mission  it  had  become  to  trarvsmit  the 
civiliotion  (if  Rome  and  Greece  to  their  northern  conciuctor-. 
The  Keltic  south  .ind  the  Kelto-Slavic  centre  have  m.nle 
incomjKirably  gicater  contributions  to  the  intellectual  life  of  the 
(.icrntan  people  than  the  west  and  north  and  east — have  given 
Ihc  nation  its  standard  language  and  made  it  over  into  the 
"  people  of  poets  and  thinkers."  Kor  if  Bismarck  was  ;i 
Teuton,  Goethe  was  a&  clear-cut  a  Kelt  as  Luther  a  Thuringian 
Slav. 

It  is  the  internal  Triplicc  that  seems  to  suggest  to 
the  writer  the  inner  force  which  creates  the  Triplicc 
that  has  lx:en  and  that  will  be  : — 

The  three  stocks  never  blended— the  real  cause  of  torn  an'l 
disunited  Germany  in  the  p.ist — Kelts  blended  with  Slav^, 
Teutons  minglisl  with  .Slavs  and  Kelts  hut  all  three  weie 
never  weldeil.  It  is  the  cardinal  |H)int  in  Germany's  mi «lein 
status  that  German  consolidation  means  something  radical!) 
different  from,  something  perchance  op|K>seil  to,  racial  unity. 

The  ex]iansion  of  Germany  is  not  sordid  and  com- 
mercial. The  German  i)eople  are  still  the  jKojile  of 
jKDCts  and  thinkers,  and  their  passion  for  expansion  is 
im|K'lled  by  thought,  not  appetite.  Yet  just  when 
they  most  demand  exiunsion,  a  halt  has  been  cried 
in  contiuest.     Hut : — 

The  Moslem  woiM  is  the  German's  promised  Kind  ;  what  ha- 
for  centuries  passc<t  for  the  wotld'<  great  commercial  highway, 
what  is  to  England  the  road  to  India — merely  a  mc.ins  to  an 
end—to  Germany  is  the  end  itself,  the  field  to  plough  up  with  the 
sharj)  eilgc  of  her  new  culture,  to  sow  therein  llic  scc-d  of  her 
new  idea. 

Germany  is  growing  south-eastwards,  and  in  her 
growth  is  coni|K.lling  the  .Austro-Hungarian  monarchy 
to  found  a  southern  Slav  Empire  to  link  her  iiidissolubly 
with  the  Moslem  world  beyond  : — 

Ovrr  that  Slavic  bridge  Germany  means  to  expand  into  the 
Orient,  forging  a  new  triple  |wcl  that  sh.ill  embrace  all  lamis 
»»l»een  the  North  Sea  an-l  the  I'crsian  Gulf,  a  nucleus  for 
future  imperial  aspirations.  The  oM  iriplice  ^  but  the  ghost  ol 
the  Holy  Koinan  Empire,  projected  by  Bismarck's  eiilossal  craft 
The  Ungh.lad  railroad  is  the  pledge  of  the  new  Utcibund. 


Leading  Articles   in   the   Reviews. 
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GREAT     BRITAIN     AS    A    HEPTARCHY. 

A  Forecast  of  the  General  Election. 

Captain  E.  N.  Mozley's  interesting  paper  on 
"  The  Political  Heptarchy "  in  the  Contcmporarv 
Rn<icw  is  an  analysis  of  the  results  of  the  General 
Election.  Captain  Mozley  points  out  that  Great 
Britain  is  really  composed  of  seven  distinct  political 
areas  or  kingdoms.  Scotland,  Ireland,  and  Wales 
are,  of  course,  three.  What  is  interesting  in  his 
paper  is  the  way  in  which  he  splits  England  up  into 
four  kingdoms.  London,  of  course,  is  one.  The 
other  three  are  : — 

■  (a) — The  Industrial  North,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Xorthumberland,  Durham,  Cumberland,  Lancashire,  Yorkshire 
(West  Riding),  Derbyshire,  and  Leicestershire. 

{b) —  The  South  East,  comprising  the  counties  of  Kent, 
Sussex,  Surrey,  Middlesex,  Hampshire,  Berkshire,  Oxford, 
Buckingham,  Herts,  Huntingdon,  Essex,  Cambridge,  Suffolk  and 
Wilts.       • 

{c) — The  Midlands  and  the  West,  comprising  the  counties  of 
Lincolnshire,  Norfolk,  Bedford,  Rutland,  Northampton,  Not- 
tingham, Stafford,  Shropshire,  Cheshire,  Warwick,  Worcester, 
Gloucester,  Hereford,  Monmouth,  Somerset,  Dorset,  Devon, 
Cornwall,  Westmoi  eland,  and  the  North  and  East  Riding  of 
Yorkshire,  and  Liverpool. 

Captain  Mozley  analyses  the  result  of  the  elections 
in  each  of  the  seven  kingdoms.     He  says : — 

The  following  table  gives  the  percentage  of  supporters  of  a 
Liberal  Government  returned  at  each  of  the  seven  elections 
from  1SS5  to  1910  for  each  01  the  seven  districts  into  which  the 
electorate  has  been  divided  : — 

1885     1886     1892     1895     1900     1906   1910 

Ireland    °\ 82   ...  Si   ...   78  ...   80  ...   So  ...  82  ...  80 

Wales  90  ...   76   ...   93  ...   73   ...  86  ...100  ...  93 

Scotland      87  ...  60  ...   70  ...   54  ...  47  ...  83  ...  85 

The    Industrial     1,, 

North  (^^ 

The  South  East...   27 
Central  and  West- j 

em  England 
London 


82 


...  54  ...  68  ...  48  ■  .  45  ■■  84  .. 

...  5  •■  18  ...  6  ...  10  ...  59  ...  13 

|6o  ...  22  ...  37  ...  22  ...  28  ..  73  ...  44 

40  ...  18  ...  40  ...  13  ...  13  ...  67  ...  45 

It  will  be  seen  that  in  1910  four  of  the  seven  districts  gave 
majorities  of  tour-fifths  and  upwards  to  the  Government,  two 
districts  gave  slightly  under  half;  and  it  is  only  in  the  Home 
Counties — from  Wiltshire  to  Suffolk,  excluding  London— that 
the  Government  is  supported  by  the  insignificant  proportion  of 
13  per  cent,  of  the  members. 

He  says  : — 

It  would  not  be  unsafe  to  predict  about  a  General  Election  in 
the  near  future  if  the  position  remains  unchanged  : — 

(1)  That  Ireland,  Wales,  Scotland,  and  the  Industrial  North 
of  England  would  stand,  more  or  less,  where  they  do  to-day 
and  would  return  about  280  opponents  of  the  Lords'  Veto. 

(2)  That  the  South-East  of  England  is  at  least  as  likely  to 
swing  rather  towards  the  Liberals  as  away  from  them,  and 
would  not  return  less  than  a  dozen  supporters  of  the  present 
Government. 

(3)  And  that,  therefore,  to  get  a  majority  the  Conservatives 
must  win  at  least  sixty  seats  from  the  Liberals  out  of  the 
hundred  seats  at  present  held  by  that  party  and  its  Labour 
allies  in  ('<  niral  F.ngland  and  London. 


The  formation  of  a  press,  started  for  the  special 
purpose  of  combating  the  White  Slave  Traffic,  is 
welcome  news.  Information  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  G.  Kerschener  Knight,  West  Hall  Cottage,  Red- 
hill,  Denhara,  Bucks. — The  Englishwomati s  Jieimc. 


A  VISIT  TO  THE  BORSTAL  INSTITUTION. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Treasury  there  is  an 
interesting  description  of  a  visit  to  the  Borstal  Insti- 
tution by  Mr.  H.  George. 

Corrective  rather  than  punitive,  the  Borstal  System 
does  for  lads  and  young  men  what  the  Redhill  Re- 
formatory does  for  boys.  If  a  lad  between  the  ages 
of  sixteen  and  twenty-one  be  convicted  upon  an 
indictment  (that  is,  not  by  a  Court  of  summary 
jurisdiction)  and  become  liable  to  imprisonment,  it 
lies  within  the  discretion  of  the  Court  to  sentence  him 
from  one  to  three  years'  detention  in  a  Borstal  Insti- 
tution. Here  hooligans  are  transmuted  into  craftsmen. 
The  day  begins  early.  At  six  o'clock  an  hour's 
physical  drill  gives  the  boys  an  appetite  before  break- 
fast. From  7.30  till  noon,  and  from  1.30  to  5.30, 
the  day's  work  is  done.  Supper  is  at  5.30,  then  there 
is  a  service  in  the  chapel,  followed  by  an  address, 
and  at  8  30  the  lights  are  out.  The  keynote  is  struck 
in  the  encouraging  rather  than  admonitory  sentence 
so  frequently  addressed  to  new-comers  by  the  ofiScers, 
"  Look  up,  boy  !  "  On  entering  the  institution  brown 
clothes  are  served  out  to  all  without  discrimination. 
If  after  a  probationary  period  of  five  or  si.x  months 
a  lad  shows  himself  willing  and  tractable,  he  may 
graduate  from  the  Ordinary  to  the  Special  Grade, 
which  is  distinguished  by  blue  clothes.  The  watch- 
word of  the  system  is  promotion.  Even  the  Special 
Grade  has  its  degrees  ;  a  good  conduct  stripe  carries 
with  it  a  gratuity  of  two  shillings  a  quarter,  and  a 
second  stripe  adds  another  shilling. 

The  Ordinary  Grade  boys  occupy  cubicles  on  the 
ground  flour,  furnished  very  much  like  prison  cells, 
with  plank-beds,  etc.  The  upper  tier  is  occupied  by 
the  Special  or  privileged  Grade,  and  here  there  are  bed- 
steads with  spring-mattresses  and  other  comfortable 
things.  This  well-ventilated  dormitory  was  con- 
structed entirely  by  the  boys  under  the  supervision  of 
trained  mechanics.  The  boys  do  all  the  building, 
carpentering,  bootmaking,  and  cooking  of  the  institu- 
tion. At  present  they  are  building  a  new  dining-hall. 
Meanwhile  both  grades  of  boys  take  their  meals  in  the 
cubicles,  but  the  experiment  is  to  be  tried  of  allowing 
the  Special  Grade  boys  to  dine  together. 

The  word  "  prison"  has  been  dropped  ;  the  writer 
advises  that  the  word  "  cell "  be  changed.  The  clothes 
are  marked  with  the  broad-arrow,  but  it  is  stated 
that  this  will  not  appear  on  any  of  the  new  clothes. 
During  the  year  ending  in  March,  1909,  two  hundred 
and  sixty-five  boys  had  been  dealt  with,  and  the 
summary  of  the  cases  in  the  Report  shows  how 
splendid  were  the  results.  When  a  boy  knows  that 
it  is  possible  for  him  to  leave  the  institution  on 
licence  in  six  months  he  is  not  likely  to  jeopardise 
his  chances  by  making  his  escape  when  he  is  allowed 
outside  the  gates.  A  feature  of  the  institution  is 
that  it  requires  a  large  staff,  no  fewer  than  fifty  being 
the  actual  number,  neairly  four  times  as  many  as 
would  be  required  in  an  ordinary  prison  for  a  similar 
number  of  convicts. 
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ANGLO-GERMAN    RIVALilt. 

The  Peace    MovL-nuiit   ami    Anulo-llerman    Rcla- 

ons  seem  to  be  standing  topics  of  the  DeutSiht  Rn-ue, 

lor  almost  every  month  we  get  in  this  Review  articles 

on  both  of  these  subjects.     In  the  March  issue  Dr. 

Remhard  Harms  adds  one  more  to  the  number. 

WHV    THE    ENGLISH    ARE   VNHAPPV. 

The  bare  fact  of  Germany's  existence  is  being  felt 
in  England,  he  writes.  If  Germany  did  not  exist  at 
all,  England  would  be  well  satisfied  with  her  economic 
dc'velopmint  in  the  last  decades.  But  as  things  are, 
the  English  cannot  rid  themselves  of  the  feelintj  that 
it  would  be   so  much   better   were   there  no  German 

imi)etitors.  It  is  more  the  knowledge  of  having 
lost  their  position  as  monojwlists  than  the  real  condi- 
tion of  English  economic  life  which  makes  Germany's 

lusins  unhappy  ;  it  is  the  relativity  of  things  which 
causes  the  pain 

GERMANY    DOES    NOT   WAST   WAR. 

It  is.  of  course,  an  erroneous  idea  that  Germany  is 
preparing  for  a  great  war  against  England  in  order  to 
get  the  British  out  of  her  commercial  way,  the  writer 
continues.  Germany  has  made  enormous  strides  in 
the  last  decades,  and  in  peaceful  rivalry  has  advanced 
from  siuci'ss  to  success,  and  all  the  signs  show  that 
the  prepress  will  continue,  provided  that  Germany's 
home  financial  policy  takes  the  right  course.  She 
has  no  cause  to  enter  into  doubtful  military  competi- 
tion, and  it  would  be  sheer  stupidity  to  work  for  a 
war  with  England.  It  is  ridiculous  to  attribute 
.'  _;ns  of  invasion  to  Germany.  She  does  not  need 
an  :  'Iocs  not  want  a  war. 

DOES   KNGIAND   WANT    WAR  ? 

As  to  the  fleet,  Germany  is  building  it  to  prevent 
war.  To  turn  the  tables,  is  there  no  British  danger 
to  threaten  (icrmany  ?  The  writer  says  he  dare 
not  answer  with  an  unconditional  no.  Should  the 
conviction  that  Germany  is  a  real  danger  to  Eng- 
lish ■  •'  life  gain  sufficient  ground,  a  war 
with  1  will  not  be  far  off.  It  is  true  there 
are  citLU.-.  :n  l.!ngland,  imhiding  the  Liberal  Govern- 
ment, which  would  not  dream  of  such  a  policy,  but 
there  is  also  the  pfi^sibility  of  Mr.  Balfour's  party 
being  returnr  1  to  [Kiwer  in  iho  n^nr  future,  and  if 
Taritt  Kclorm  docs  not  im|>i  •  economic 
position  and  docs  not  :  my,  what 
then?  .At  the  present  will  be  the  econo- 
mic i)osition  of  the  tw.  in  the  next  twenty 
years,  and  what  will  it  be  in  another  twenty  years? 
What  m;iV-  ii.-.'.n,.r  to  Gc-rniany  ^H  '»!■  frcater 
is  that  in  is,  the  writer  .  [wrty 
which  btii'  >'  ■.  iii.i  ■"  ''s  further  deve- 
lopment can  only  "d  by  th'  on  of 
r.  •  .  as  a  wi'i.:  \  "^^>•f,  But  gi.ii:i:!!^  tn,it  the 
view  pcvailcd  in  Lngland,  ticriiuns  woult^ 


then  Ik-  entirely  ck  j-  i.n m  on  the  goodwill   of  Eng- 
land so  far  as  Clerman  commerce  is  concerned. 

MAKING   THK    CRAPES   SOUR. 

Germany  must  have  a  navy  to  make  attack  im- 
possible. To  make  the  grapes  sour  is  the  aim  of 
German  policv.  Such  a  navy  as  will  make  England 
fight  shv  of  aitackint;  Germany  is  not  unattainable. 
The  more  powerful  ih.-  G.rman  navy  the  less  prob- 
able will  be  a  colU-mn  between  England  and 
Germany.  Not  till  England  arrives  at  the  conviction 
that  in  all  circumstances  the  existence  of  Germaiiy 
has  to  be  reckoned  with,  and  that  German  economic 
development  will  continue  to  go  on  its  way,  will  there 
be  any  jxjssibility  of  the  two  countries  marching  poli- 
tically hand  in  hand. 

THE   TAXATION    OF   WEALTH. 

The  writer  bclirvcs  that  in  Germany  the  means  are 
available  for  the  tleet.  At  the  present  time  the  burden 
of  taxation  is  exceedingly  high.  While  the  middle- 
classes  and  the  working-classes  have  to  bear  hea>7 
burdens  in  direct  and  in  indirect  taxation,  the  writer 
says  that  the  taxes  on  the  incomes  and  the  wealth  of 
the  upper  classes  are  not  sufficiently  high.  The  pre- 
sent and  the  immediate  future  is  a  time  for  Germany 
to  make  every  possible  sacrifice,  and  it  must  not  be 
said  that  the  nation  which  in  the  last  decades  has 
made  such  enormous  progress  cjinnot  find  the  means 
necessary  to  defend  the  Fatherland. 

A  Pyrrhic  Vicfory  in  England. 

In  the  March  number  of  Vf/fiagen  Herr  O.  von 
GottlK-rg  presents  to  German  readers  a  picture  not 
very  flattering  of  the  English.  He  quotes  figures  to 
show  how  much  more  rapidly  Germany  has  progrcsseil 
in  the  years  1890-1907  than  England  has  done  in  the 
same  period.  .\  small  nation  of  only  forty  million 
islanders,  he  says,  could  only  obtain  dominion 
over  a  fifth  of  the  hahitable  globe  by  compro- 
mise. For  that  reason  England  cannot  correctly 
be  called  a  friend  of  peace.  English  statesmen 
will  probably  prefer  an  understanding  with  Germany, 
since  England  does  not  usually  achieve  lasting 
economic  success  from  her  military  wars  against 
nations  belonging  to  the  white  races.  Economically 
the  Boers  are  the  real  masters,  not  only  of  their  country, 
but  of  the  English  colonists.  Only  in  helpless  resig- 
nation can  England  be  witnessing:  the  growing  political 
independence  of  f'anada.  I-^ngland  has  had  more 
success  in  'he  coloured  races.      Her  relatiims 

with  Irclai  ■  n  a  series  of  compromises  neither 

lasting  nor  s.itisiyini;.  Since  England  has  not  gained 
anything  by  her  wars,  she  could  not  do  Germany  anv 
harm,  concludes  the  writer.  The  Germans  could 
survive  a  blockade  of  their  coast.  As  to  the  recent 
election,  nothing  is  to  be  hop«-d  for  from  Liberalism. 
It  is  sand  on  which  no  one  builds  houses  !  .\  victory 
of  the  Liberals  would  not  give  Germany  lasting 
guarantees  of  jx;ace,  because  it  wouKl  he  a  Pyrrhic 
victor), 
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THE    GHOST    OF    THE    HOHEN  ZOLLE  RNS. 

The  Legend  of  the  White  Lady. 

Dr.  a.  Wilke,  who  contributes  to  the  (German) 
Arena  for  March  a  short  article  on  Historic  Ghosts, 
records  some  of  the  apparitions  of  the  famous  White 
Lady  at  Berlin  and  elsewhere. 

Where  is  the  rock-built  castle  or  the  Prince's  palace 
which  has  not  its  ghost  ?  Enveloped  in  a  white 
widow's  dress,  her  face  covered  with  a  white  nun's 
veil,  her  pale  hands  crossed  on  her  breast,  and  her 
eyes  looking  on  the  ground,  the  white  lady,  stiff  like  a 
corpse,  stalks  through  the  castle  at  midnight.  Her 
ghostly  visitations  have  been  frequent  ;  there  is  quite 
a  literature  concerning  her,  and  she  is  the  heroine  of 
one  opera.  Usually  the  white  lady's  appearance  is 
to  announce  death.  When  she  shows  herself  we  know 
someone  is  going  to  die,  and  it  is  always  a  man. 

ORIGIN    OF    THE    BELIEF. 

What  was  the  origin  of  such  a  belief  ?  The  legend 
of  the  white  lady,  says  the  writer,  rests,  so  to  speak, 
on  a  verbal  misunderstanding.  In  the  Middle  Ages 
the  term  "  a  white  iady  "  meant  a  widow,  for  white  was 
the  colour  of  the  dress  of  the  wife  in  mourning  for 
her  dead  husband.  An  old  print  depicts  Dorothea 
of  Brandenburg,  wife  of  the  great  Elector,  going  to 
the  funeral  of  her  husband  in  1688.  She  is  dressed 
in  white,  her  face  is  covered  with  a  white  handker- 
chief, and  her  hands  are  buried  in  a  sort  of  white 
muff.  On  either  side  of  her  is  a  Prince  in  deep  black. 
When  the  lord  of  a  castle  was  ill  and  his  days  seemed 
numbered,  people  would  remark,  "There'will  soon 
be  a  white  lady  "  (namely,  a  widow)  "  at  the  castle." 
In  later  generations  superstition  has  made  a  mistake, 
and  it  has  become  customary  to  say  that  a  white  lady 
appeared  before  the  death  of  the  departed. 

From  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century  onwards  the 
white  lady  has  been  most  active  as  a  Hohenzollern 
ghost.  We  first  hear  of  her  at  Bayreuth,  Ansbach, 
and  Plassenburg.  At  Plassenburg  she  was  so  much 
feared  that  the  cavaliers  of  the  Court  took  delight  in 
masquerading  in  white  in  certain  rooms  to  frighten 
those  who  came  their  way.  Once  when  Markgraf 
Albrecht  the  Warrior  met  a  white  lady  at  Plassen- 
burg, he  grasped  her  with  his  strong  arms  and  threw 
her  dow^n  the  stairs,  and  at  the  bottom  was  found  the 
dead  body  of  his  Chancellor,  who,  with  the  Bishop 
of  Bamberg,  had  conspired  against  his  ruler.  But 
this  incident  did  not  in  any  way  damage  the  reputa- 
tion of  the  white  lady.  Someone  always  managed 
to  see  her  just  before  death  entered  the  castle. 

NAPOLEON    AND    THE    ACCURSED    CASTLE. 

Napoleon  on  his  military  campaigns  twice  had 
occasion  to  pass  through  Bayreuth.  The  first  time 
was  in  1812,  and  he  sent  an  express  request  from 
Aschaffenburg  that  he  should  not  be  asked  to  pass 
the  night  in  the  rooms  at  Bayreuth  which  were  known 
to  be  visited  by  the  white  lady.  His  request  was 
granted,  yet  next  morning  he  rose  in  the  worst  of 


moods,  and  as  he  was  getting  into  his  carriage  he  was 
heard  to  mutter  something  about  the  "  accursed  castle." 
The  following  year  when  he  passed  through  the  place 
he  refused  to  pass  the  night  there.  The  last  time  the 
white  lady  was  seen  at  Bayreuth  was  in  1822. 

APPARITIONS   AT    BERLIN. 

As  to  the  white  lady  of  the  Imperial  castle  at 
Berlin,  we  learn  that  Frederick  I.,  the  first  King  of 
Prussia,  died  in  the  conviction  that  the  white  lady 
came  to  him  to  announce  his  approaching  death. 
The  story  goes  that  his  third  wife,  Sophia  Louisa  of 
Mecklenburg,  who  suffered  from  mental  disease,  left 
her  room  in  her  sleep  and,  lightly  clad  in  white  and  with 
her  hand  bleeding  from  a  wound  caused  by  a  broken 
pane  of  glass,  she  appeared  to  the  King,  who  was 
sleeping  in  his  armchair.  With  Frederick  William  I. 
the  white  lady  had  less  success,  for  twice  the  soldiers 
on  guard  caught  her.  On  one  occasion  she  turned 
out  to  be  a  young  man-servant,  and  the  other  a 
soldier  dressed  up.  In  1850  a  white  lady  gave  an 
officer  a  terrible  fright,  but  next  morning  he  learnt 
it  was  only  a  former  deaf  cook  whom  he  had  seen. 
Last  time  a  white  lady  showed  herself  at  Berlin  was 
in  1859,  a  short  time  before  the  birth  of  the  present 
Kaiser.  

SOCIAL  DISCONTENT  IN  GERMANY. 
In  a  brief  summary  of  Social  Policy  in  Germany, 
1870-1910,  in  the  Reiiie  Gmerale  of  February  and 
March,  M.  V.  Brants  says  in  conclusion  that  there  is 
no  country  where  social  and  economic  policy  has  been 
more  intense  and  more  continuous  than  it  has  been 
in  Germany.  The  national  wealth  has  increased  con- 
siderably, mechanism  and  institutions  for  the  benefit 
of  workmen  have  been  numerous.  But  has  the  social 
situation  as  a  whole  been  ameliorated  ?  Are  the 
masses  of  the  people  more  satisfied  ?  Rural  pro- 
prietors and  the  middle  classes  have  suffered  greatly 
from  the  competition  brought  about  by  industrial 
and  commercial  progress,  and  they  complain  loudly. 
While  the  workers  earn  higher  wages  and  have  advan- 
tages formerly  unknown  to  them,  it  cannot  be  said  that 
they  are  satisfied  with  their  lot.  Social  policy  and  the 
development  of  the  national  wealth  are,  indeed,  not  the 
only  elements  of  happiness  and  well-being  in  the  wide 
and  complete  sense.  They  contribute  to  it,  no  doubt, 
but  changes  in  the  classes,  proletarisation,  crises  form, 
even  from  an  economic  point  of  view,  serious  hin- 
drances to  be  taken  into  account  in  estimating  the 
rapid  material  growth  of  the  new  Empire.  As  to  the 
workmen,  there  is  in  their  condition  a  psychological 
and  moral  element,  for  their  aspirations,  following 
those  of  the  nation,  have  grown  quicker  than  their 
advantages ;  as  in  other  countries  this  economic  pro- 
gress, this  social  policy,  has  raised  the  standard  of 
desires  and  needs,  and  satisfaction  in  a  modest  form 
of  life  has  given  place  not  only  to  a  perpetual  desire 
for  betterment  which  may  be  legitimate,  but  often 
to  habitual  discontentment  with  a  lot  relatively 
ameliorated, 
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ELECTORAL   REFORM    IN    PRUSSIA. 

The  .irticles  in  tlic  Cn  rman  reviews  for  March  on 
(he  rru>si.in  franchise  Question  suffer  from  the  dis- 
advantage that  they  had  to  be  written  before  the  end 
of  February,  and  since  that  time  a  good  many 
changes  have  been  made  in  the  BilL 

IGNORING   THE    HUMAN    ELEMENT. 

In  the  March  number  of  the  Prnisshchf  JahrHuher 
there  are  two  articles  on  the  pro(X)sed  relorms. 
Writinp  in  the  I'olitiral  Correspondence,  D.  asks, 
How  could  the  Government  hope  to  get  their  measure 
through  the  House  of  Deputies  ?  So  far  as  the 
numbers  of  the  different  parties  was  concerned,  it 
seemed  quite  possible,  for  the  two  Conser%'ative  parties 
together  number  just  twelve  more  than  all  the  other 
parties  together.  Only  se%'en  National  Liberals, 
therefore,  needed  to  be  won  over  to  secure  a  Con- 
servative majority.  But  in  politics  numerical  strength 
is  not  everything.  The  Councillors  who  elaborated 
the  scheme  must  have  been  real  bureaucrats  with  no 
notion  of  the  psychology  or  the  mood  of  the  people. 
Scarcely  was  the  new  proposal  made  known  when  the 
storm  against  it  arose  on  every  side.  Everyone, 
including  the  privileged  jx-rsons,  disapproved,  and, 
says  I).,  it  was  soon  evident  that  no  measure  of 
reform  which  did  not  grant  the  secret  vote  could  be 
{lassed.  At  the  time  of  writing  he  believed  that 
indirect  voting,  which  the  Government  desired  to 
abolish,  would  be  retained,  and  public  voting,  which 
they  wished  to  retain,  would  be  abolished. 

POSITION. OF    THE   GOVERNMENT. 

ANTiat  is  the  position  of  the  Government  ?  The  men 
at  the  helm  show  that  they  have  no  understanding 
whatever  of  the  mind  of  the  people,  no  perception  of 
what  is  required  to-day,  what  should  be  denied  or 
what  should  be  granted.  The  most  trivial  reasons 
are  given  for  retaining  the  open  vote.  The  Minister 
President  would  now  cut  a  very  different  figure  if  at 
the  beginning  he  had  introduced  the  secret  vote  with 
the  determination  to  get  it  through  the  Upper  House, 
or  at  least  had  not  opposed  the  principle,  but  had  left 
it  to  the  decision  of  the  Landug  itself.  Of  what  good 
are  the  most  beautiful  speeches  when  the  right  and 
necessary  thing  is  not  submitted  to  Parliament  ?  The 
great  programme-speech  of  the  .Minister- President 
would  have  had  an  imposing  effect  had  it  not  been 
made  on  behalf  of  so  miserable  a  proposal.  Out  of 
fear  of  the  Conservatives  he  did  not  introduce  the 
secret  vote. 

SFCREl    VOTING.  

In  lh<-  --rrorKl  .irticlc  Dr.  Hans  Delhnick  declares 
that  he  •  the  lime  has  come  for  the  introduc- 

tion ol  ;...  .  :ct  vote  in  I'nissia.  Freedom  and 
public  voting  are  ideas  quite  opjwsed  to  each  other, 
for  publitily  is  not  frecidom,  but  compulsion.  The 
public  vote  has  never  served  the  cause  of  freedom  in 
any    country.      Ii  m>  on  the   one  side  a    few 

martyrs  to  thvir  i  ,  and  on  the  otiitr  a  grcftt 


m.iss  of  indifff-rent  voters  who  obey  a  force  which 
ihey  are  un:ihl'-  to  withtt.ind.  The  control  which 
publicity  i  >■•  tr.  make  the  elector 

vote  intell..  ui  tyranny. 

REDisTRimrrios  op  Seats. 

There  remains  the  fundamental  question  of  R 
tribulion.  The  number  of  electors  sending  one  i 
bcr  to  the  landtag  varie.s  from  10,000  to  over  60,000, 
and  the.  total  number  of  members  is  447.  or  50  more 
than  th<r  number  in  the  Reichstag,  writes  D.  A 
writer  in  the  first  March  number  of  Nord  und  SitJ 
adds  other  figures.  In  F,ast  and  West  Prussia  some 
3I  million  inhabitants  paying  in  taxation  nine  million 
marks  send  54  memlx-rs,  while  such  large  cities  as 
Elberfeld,  Barmen,  Dusseldorf  and  Cologne,  which 
together  have  about  a  million  inhabitants  and  pay  in 
taxation  nearly  sixteen  million  marks,  are  representefl 
by  six  members,  .\gain,  600,000  Social  Democratii 
electors  are  represented  by  six  members,  \'.'nr 
.^50,000  Conservative  eleftors  have  152  men;-  •  :- 
The  same  writer  emphasises  the  fact  that  Herr  voi 
Bcthmann-Hollweg  is  unable  to  reahse  the  position, 
or  put  himself  in  the  place  of  the  ordinary  Prussian 
elector. 

In   an  article    in    the  Sczialistische  Monatsheftf  ot 
March   loth   Herr   Karl  Leuthner  remarks  that  Par 
liaments  are  still  the    most  obstinate    opponents   01 
Parliamentary  reform.     The  point  from  which  reforms 
are  possible,  therefore,  is  to  be  sought  outside.     A 
victory  for  electoral  reform  can  only  take  place  when 
the  Government  and  the  Parliament  can    be    over 
powered  by  an  overwhelmingly  strong  public  opinion 
Klertoral  reform  is  an  intellectual  and  a  tactical,  a 
well  as  an  agitation  problem.     Herr  Eduard  Bernstein 
follows   with   an  article  on   the    Street  and  the   Par 
liament  in  the  Electoral  Struggle.     Speaking  of  th^ 
Centre,  he  says,  reactionary  as  it  may  be  in   man\ 
respects,  no  majority  for  a  political  reform  is  possible 
either  in  the  Reichstag  or  in  the  Landtag  without  it. 
But  the  Social   Uemocratic   I'arty  would  do  well  to 
declare  what  is  the  minimum  of  reform  which  they 
will  accept,  taking  for  granted,  of  course,  that  secret 
and  direct  voting  is  conceded. 


1 


There  was  in   the   Ccuntry  Home  for   March 
delightful    article,  by   Mr.   Wilfred   Mark   Webb,  o 
Nests    in    the    Brent    \'alley    Bird    Sanctuary.      Th 
photographs  show   the  nests  of  thrushes,  blackbird> 
and  others.     .\   keeper    is  now    employed    regularl'. 
throughout  the  year.    When  the  wood  was  taken  ovi 
as  a  sanctuary,  one  of  the  original  objects   in   vi<  »■ 
was  to  preserve  the  nightingale,  and  in  the  spring  ■ 
last  year  a  nest,  containing  s'-vcral  young  ones,  w.i 
accidentally  found  by  the  kn  ;"r,  who  watched  thei 
for    snnie    time    after    they  h.iii  flown,     .\mong    ili. 
birds  which  build  in  boxes  are  the  tree-sparrow,  the 
nuthatch,  tlie  great  tit,  the  blue  tit,  the  robin,  and  the 
wren. 
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ALSACE  FOR  THE  ALSATIANS. 

Several  recent  events  have  directed  attention  to 
the  position  of  Alsace,  notably  the  Weissenburg 
commemorations,  the  Gneisse-Wetterle  case,  Herr 
von  Bethmann-Hollweg's  speeches  in  the  Reichstag, 
and  the  discussion  in  Alsace  of  the  question  of 
autonomy.  M.  Pierre  de  Quirielle,  writing  in  the 
Corresl'ondant  of  March  loth,  endeavours  to  set  I'orth 
the  views  of  the  Alsatians. 

CONFLICT    OF    TWO    CIVILISATIONS. 

He  remarks  that  the  attitude  of  Bismarck  towards 
Alsace  had  the  great  merit  of  frankness,  if  not  of 
logic.  It  suppressed  all  discussion  of  the  sentiments 
of  the  Alsatians.  A  country  violated  in  the  name  of 
force  and  the  right  of  conquest  for  the  strategic 
necessities  of  future  war  had  not  to  make  any  answer. 
Its  part  was  to  suffer  and  possibly  to  protest.  Any 
assimilation  between  the  Alsatians  and  the  Germans 
■  has  been  made  at  the  e.xpense  of  the  former  ;  but  now 
the  Alsatians  are  resisting  German  civilisation,  and  a 
few  sympathetic  and  intelligent  Germans  are  begin- 
ning to  recognise  that  Alsatian  civilisation  differs  as 
greatly  from  the  German  as  the  Alsatian  mind  and 
character  differ  essentially  from  the  mind  and 
character  of  the  Germans.  These  German  professors 
and  publicists  go  even  further,  for  they  say  that  it  is 
vain  to  continue  to  force  an  assimilation  of  the  two 
nations,  that  the  Alsatian  individuality  ought  to  be 
respected,  and  that  by  doing  so  Germany  would  be 
the  gainer. 

THE    GERMAN    PEDAGOGUE    IN    ALSACE. 

Pan-Germanism,  with  its  pretensions  and  stupidity, 
its  want  of  understanding  of  the  Alsatian  character, 
is  in  reality  a  valuable  ally  of  Alsace,  for  it  proves 
that  in  Alsace  the  Germans  are  foreigners,  and  that 
Alsatian  civilisation  and  German  civilisation  are  ideas 
quite  opposed  to  each  other.  Herr  Gneisse,  a  comic 
and  complete  type  of  the  German  pedagogue,  will 
find  his  name  immortalised  in  Alsace  as  a  useful 
"  document "  in  the  Alsatian  cause. 

In  a  school  at  Colmar,  where  the  mistress  had 
been  describing  in  glowing  colours  the  cruelties  of 
Alexander  the  Great  in  a  city  in  Asia,  a  little  girl  is 
said  to  have  e.\claimed,  to  the  stupefaction  of  the 
teacher,  "Surely  he  was  a  Prussian  !"  Herr  Gneisse, 
we  are  informed,  repeated  this  story  in  a  newspaper 
article  and  commented  indignantly  on  it,  regarding 
it  as  spontaneous  evidence  of  the  sentiments  of  Alsace. 

THE   CARICATURES    OF    HANSI. 

Meanwhile  the  pencil  of  a  simple  caricaturist  has 
been  portraying  to  excellent  purpose  the  conflict  of 
the  two  civilisa'ions.  In  the  albums  of  Hansi  the 
Germans  are  always  made  to  look  ridiculous.  Hansi 
is  the  pseudonym  of  an  artist  very  celebrated  in  the 
annexed  country,  and  his  albums  are  published  at 
Paris  at  the  office  of  the  Messager  d' Alsace-  Lorraine, 
lo,  Rue  du  Regard.  Under  the  general  title  of 
"  Images  des  Vosges,"  the  first  volume  illustrates  a 
variety  of  subjects,  and  the  second  the  restoration  by 


the  Germans  of  the  Alsatian  castle  of  Hohkonigs- 
burg.  A  French  translation  accompanies  the  German 
letterpress.  In  Hansi's  caricatures  figures  Herr 
Gneisse.  Then  the  Abbd  Wetterle  was  accused  of 
having  personally  directed  the  attention  of  Herr 
Gneisse's  pupils  to  the  pictures,  and  Herr  Gneisse 
demanded  that  proceedings  be  taken  against  the 
Abbe,  and  hence  apparently  the  Gneisse-Wetterle  affair. 

THE    PROMISED    AUTONO.MY. 

As  to  the  question  of  autonomy,  M.  Preiss,  in  a 
debate  in  the  Landesausschuss,  declared  with  great 
force  that  their  struggle  for  it  was  useless.  The 
promises  that  it  would  be  given  were  valueless  ;  the 
Germans  required  from  the  Alsatians  guarantees  of 
assimilation  and  proof  of  their  German  sentiments. 
A  miracle  would  have  to  be  performed  to  change  the 
German  point  of  view-.  The  Alsatians  would  receive 
other  promises,  and  again  there  would  be  disillusion- 
ment. They  would  wait  quietly  for  a  more  favour- 
able destiny  to  bring  the  liberties  for  which  they  had 
always  fought  to  the  renown  of  Alsace-Lorraine. 


BUSINESS  AND  THE  SYMPATHETIC  IMAGINATION. 

The  magazines  intended  distinctively  for  business 
men,  such  as  System  and  the  Organiser,  in  their  March 
numbers  are  full  of  instances,  generalisations,  sug- 
gestions likely  to  make  the  keen  man  still  more  keen, 
and  to  stir  even  the  sluggard  to  unwonted  energy. 
Yet  in  these  numbers,  as  in  many  that  have  preceded 
them,  one  fact  strikes  the  observant  reader — that  the 
condition  of  success  frequently  insisted  upon  possesses 
an  ethical  value  one  would  hardly  expect  to  find  in 
the  regions  of  intense  competition.  He  is  the  best 
advertiser,  the  best  engineer  of  trade,  the  best  salesman, 
and  so  on,  who  puts  himself  in  the  place  of  the  man 
with  whom  he  wants  to  do  business.  An  insertive 
sympathy,  an  imagination  that  identifies  the  seller 
with  the  buyer,  is  continually  laid  down  as  a  most 
important  essential.  The  problem  that  arises  to  the 
thoughtful  mind  is  how  far  will  the  egoistic  motive 
make  this  altruistic  method  continuously  possible  ?  Or 
how  far,  and  how  soon,  will  the  altruism  of  the  method 
react  upon  the  egoism  of  the  motive  .■' 

Reference  Books. 

For  many  people  Dod's  Parliamentary  Companion 
for  1910  will  be  indispensable.  The  new  issue  (the 
seventy-eighth)  contains,  of  course,  ail  the  informa- 
tion relating  to  the  present  members  of  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  is  thoroughly  up  to  date.  It  is  very 
compact  and  handy  in  size.     (Whitaker.    3s.  6d.) 

A  new  reference  book,  but  one  which  it  is  easy  to 
believe  has  long  been  needed,  at  any  rate  amongst 
"  the  People  called  Methodists,"  is  the  Methodist 
Who's  Who,  including  the  leading  ministers  and  lay- 
men belonging  to  the  Wesleyan  Methodists,  Primitive 
Methodists,  United  Methodists,  Wesleyan  Reform 
Unionists,  and  Independent  Methodists.  It  is 
modelled  on  the  ordinary  "  Who's  Who,"  but  is  in 
smaller  type.     (Culley.     142  pp.     2s.  6d.  net.) 
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YOUNG  ITALY. 

In  Questions  Diflomatigtus  ft  Cchninles  of  J.iiiuary 
1 6th  and  February  ist  M.  Maurice  Murct  wril«  on 
the  Nationalist  .Movement  in  Italy. 

A    XKW    P01.ITH.A1.    MOVEMENT. 

During  the  last  decade  July,  says  M.  Muret.  has 
^hown  hopeful  .signs  of  vitality,  but  one  thing  has 
l>een  lacking;  —  the  consciousnes.s  of  nationality. 
Hap|)ily,  liow.ver.  the  defect  has  been  recognised, 
and  the  ilan>;cr  of  Italy  losing  her  life  as  a  nation 
has  been  averted.  Italian  jiatriotism  has  always  been, 
.-ind  ought  to  be,  not  only  political  but  national.  The 
new  movement  of  Italian  Nationalism  is  the  necessary- 
result  of  the  double  evolution  of  ideas  and  of  (jolitical 
events,  and  it  contains  in  its  fold  Conservatives, 
Radicals,  and  Socialists.  It  favours  the  monarchy,  and 
it  supports  the  Savoy  dynasty,  believing  that  a  Consti- 
tutional Monarchy  is  the  form  of  government  most 
suited  to  Italy.  While  the  Movement  loves  and 
res[)ects  King  Victor  Emmanuel  III.  it  reproaches 
him  with  being  more  of  a  social  than  a  )x>litical 
king;  that  is  to  s.-iy,  it  is  of  opinion  that  the  King 
does  not  attach  sufficient  importance  to  the  position 
ol  Italy  in  the  world.  In  the  eyes  of  Nationalism 
he  is  not  king  enough.  Surrounded  by  old  men,  he 
lends  too  complacent  an  ear  to  their  counsels  of 
prudence,  prudence  almost  amounting  to  efT.icement. 
But  young  and  gifted  as  he  is,  he  ought  to  be  more 
Nationalist. 

The  Italian  Parliament,  continues  the  writer,  is 
without  prestige.  The  Italian  deputy  does  not  guide 
the  elector  ;  he  is  the  humble  servant  of  the  electors. 
Trembling  lest  he  should  not  be  re-elected,  he  piously 
obeys  his  orders  Too  often  he  gives  his  support  to 
the  Government  in  return  lor  services  more  or  less 
avowed,  and  the  young  Nationalists  deplore  such  an 
abasement  of  public  morals. 

SIGNOR    KERRl'S   CONVERSION 

On  his  return  to  Italy  last  June,  Signor  Enrico 
Ferri,  who  had  been  ab.sent  in  South  .'Vmeric.i  for  two 
years,  made  a  nationalist  and  imperialist  speech  in  the 
Chamber  which  attracted  enormous  attention.  It 
was  in  Brazil  and  .Argentina  that  his  |)atriotisin  was 
awakened  and  that  he  was  enabled  to  understand 
that  in  internationalism  there  was  room  for  the  love 
of  one's  own  country.  Seeing  what  the  individual 
efforts  of  Italians  beyond  the  se.as  had  achieved,  he 
felt  proud  to  be  an  Italian,  and  he  only  regretted 
that  so  much  endeavour  should  be  lost  to  the  mother 
country.  Hut  the  exodus  of  so  many  Italians  would 
be  less  regrettable  if  the  Italian  Government  only  had 
an  emigration  policy  like  that  of  Kngland  or  Germany. 
South  America  has  immense  resources,  and  he  hoped 
Italy  would  keep  in  toui  li  with  her  children  out 
there.  But  South  .America  had  converted  Signor 
Ferri,  not  only  to  industrial  Nationalist  Im)>enalism, 
but  he  had  come  back  a  Monarchist.  He  has  been 
called  the  Italian  Briand. 


ITAI.V'S    FOREIGN    POLICY. 

In   foreign  policy   li'    m  ..:re.ss  of  Nationalism  in 
the  first  year  of  its  e  s  been  most  manifest 

in  the  domain  of  I. ...iui,  a  political  move- 
ment whose  aim  is  to  restore  to  Italy  those 
countries,  Italian  in  language  and  tradition,  which 
do  not  at  present  form  a  part  of  the  kingdom  of 
Italy.  Meanwhile,  there  h.ns  .ilso  been  formed  the 
Dante  Alighieri  Society  \o  >atij;uard  the  lulian- 
ism  of  Italians  residing  abroad.  It  reports  in  i<)09 
the  existence  of  the  new  sentiment,  the  breath 
of  Nationalism,  and  welcomes  it  Too  long  Italy 
has  been  a  mere  geographical  expression  ;  now  it  is 
hoped  she  will  acquire  a  more  definite  individuality, 
a  personality,  and  a  political  unity — and  it  is  this 
personality  and  this  unity  which  the  new  movement 
seeks  to  create.                

THE  NATURAL  WEALTH  OF  THE  PHILIPPINES. 

The  opening  of  the  I'nited  States  market  to 
Philippine  products  free  of  duty  leads  Mr.  .Monroe 
Woolley  to  recount  in  dossier  s  yfagazine  the  natural 
resources  of  the  Philippine  Islands.  They  total 
nearly  137,000  square  miles  of  land  in  three  thou.sand 
i.slands.  The  minerals  they  contain  are  coal,  gold, 
lead,  copper,  iron,  sulphur,  marble,  kaolin,  asbestos, 
oil,  gas,  mercury,  silver,  platinum,  and  pearls.  The 
timber  includes  some  of  the  most  beautiful  woods  in 
the  world,  including  molav,  lauan,  and  mahogany,  and 
especially  hardwoods.  The  island  of  Mindoro  alone 
contains  commercial  forest  with  5,755  million  feet  of 
merchantable  timber.  Some  wood  is  so  hard  that 
tools  are  frequently  broken  in  working  it,  and  the 
blow  of  an  axe  scarcely  leaves  an  impression.  The 
nipa  [jalm,  which  covers  immense  swamps,  yields  an 
average  of  thirty  to  forty  litres  of  alcohol  per  plant, 
and  this  denatured  alcohol  is  successfully  used  to 
drive  motors. 

Probably  no  country  in  the  world  has  so  many 
navigable  streams  as  have  the  Philippines.  The 
unharnessed  mountain  streams  have  sufficient  idle 
water-power  to  turn  every  wheel  used  in  manufacture 
in  the  archipelago.  The  cassava  root  is  plentiful, 
from  which  tapioca  is  formed.  Manila  hemp  supjilies 
the  world,  and  is  only  now  being  stripped  by 
machinery.  The  soil  yields  plentiful  su{)i)ly  of  sugar 
and  tobacco,  and  abounds  in  mineral  springs.  Cocoa- 
nut  plantatioii>  :ilwHiiid,  wild  rubber  grows  profusely, 
a  fine  gr.idc  nl  superior  cotTee  is  grown,  the  Philip- 
pine pineapples  arc  second  only  to  those  grown  in 
Hawaii.  There  is  scarcely  a  spice  or  tropical  fruit 
which  the  Islands  do  not  produce.  The  Ylang  plant 
yields  an  oil  which  is  shipped  to  the  great  perfumeries 
of  France.  Panglad,  a  grass  plant,  produces  an 
abundant  juice  which  has  curative  projK-rties  for 
coughs  and  colds.  Other  grasses  ate  useful  for  paper- 
making.  Some  thirty  thousand  sponges  were  shipped 
from  the  Islands  during  the  year.  The  Philippine 
women  produce  some  of  the  finest  dress<ioths,  the 
better  grades  of  which  are  of  a  delicate  gauze  texture. 
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MONTENEGRO  AND  ITS  FUTURE. 

FiFTV  Years  of  Prince  Nicholas. 
In  connection  with  the  jubilee  of  Prince  Nicholas 
of  Montenegro,  M.  Rene  Pinon  has  an  article  on  the 
Principahty  in  the  first  March  number  of  the  Kanie 
lies  Deux  Monies. 

THE    FORTRESS   AND    ITS    GARRISON. 

To-day  Montenegro  does  not  contain  more  than 
250,000  inhabitants.  A  Montenegrin  Prince  once 
said  that,  though  small  in  point  of  numbers,  a  people 
may  be  great  in  point  of  will,  and  the  annals  of  the 
Montenegrins  justify  these  proud  words,  and  their 
patriotism  seeks  to  make  a  prophecy  of  the  saying. 
In  heroic  degree  they  have  shown  their  desire  to  be 
free.  While  they  once  took  refuge  in  the  and  moun- 
tains to  escape  death,  to-day  they  are  coming  down 
from  the  mountains  for  subsistence.  That  is  their 
history,  and  that  is  the  problem  of  their  future. 

WAR   AS   OCCUPATION. 

Nothing  but  great  catastrophes  could  have  induced 
men  to  make  a  home  of  such  a  country.     There  have 
been    many    frightful   struggles   with  the  Turks,  but 
liberty  was  the  price  of  heroism,  and  eventually  the 
Montenegrins  succeeded  in  winning  their  indepen- 
dence     Nevertheless,  war  remains  the  chief  occupa- 
tion of  the  people ;  they  live  to  kill,  and  regard  it  as 
dishonour  to  die  in  their  beds.  The  more  Montenegro 
by   its  relations   with   the   great    Powers  tended    to 
become  an  element  in  European  politics  in  the  nine- 
teenth    century,    the     more    determined    have    the 
Turks  been  to  annihilate  it.     Prince  Nicholas's  reign 
began  with  frightful  struggles  with  the  Turks,  and  at 
last  France  took  the  initiative  of  diplomatic  interven- 
tion and.  peace  was  obtained.     Again   Montenegro 
seemed  to  fall  under  the  yoke,  and  again  France  came 
to  the  rescue.     By  the  Treaty  of  San  Stefano  Monte- 
negro gained  additional  territory  in  all  directions,  and 
the  Treaty  of  Berlin  added  beautiful  valleys  and  access 
to  the  sea. 

TRANSF0RM.\TI0N    OF   THE    COUNTRY. 

Then  Prince  Nicholas  set  to  work  resolutely  to 
teach  his  people,  to  habituate  them  to  manual  labour, 
to  direct  their  energies  towards  new  forms  of  activity, 
and  to  colonise  the  new  lands.  The  emigration  of 
Montenegrins  and  the  introduction  of  new  nationali- 
ties into"  their  country  together  helped  to  bring 
about  a  transformation  of  the  means  of  production. 
The  Montenegrins  and  the  Servians  of  Servia  regard 
each  other  as  brothers;  language,  religion,  poetry, 
music,  traditions  are  the  same.  But  between  the  two 
Governments  there  is  much  less  sympathy. 

THE   CONSTITUTION. 

Down  to  1905  Prince  Nicholas  exercised  almost 
unlimited  power.  Nevertheless,  in  that  year  it  was 
no  surprise  to  Europe  that  he  gave  his  subjects  a 
Constitution,  with  universal  suffrage  and  a  single 
Chamber;    also    a  free  Press   and  free   compulsory 


primary  education.  The  Parliament  controh  finance, 
but  the  Prince  exercises  certain  important  preroga- 
tives He  alone  decides  on  peace  and  war,  he  signs 
treaties  he  is  the  head  of  the  army,  he  appoints 
officials,  he  forms  and  revokes  Ministries,  and  if  there 
is  a  dispute  about  the  Budget  between  Parliament 
and  the  Government  he  can  enforce  the  financial 
measures  of  the  preceding  year. 

UNION   OF   THE   SERBS. 

Soon  however,  there  were  new  elements  to  reckon 
with  it  might  perhaps  be  an  exaggeration  to  say 
that  two  new  parties  came  into  existence,  but  there 
were  two  distinct  tendencies.  Some,  representmg  the 
ancient  dans,  regretted,  without  saying  so,  the  Consti- 
tution, and  tended  to  reduce  the  application  of  it  to 
a  minimum  ;  and  others,  the  former  National  Party 
desired  the  development  of  political  liberties  and 
worked  to  acchmatise  in  Montenegro  the  Parlia- 
mentary r'emne.  Ardent  patriots,  like  all  their  fellow- 
citizens,  the  latter  party  believed  that  it  was  in  a 
union  of  all  the  Serbs,  and  at  first  in  a  close  alliance 
with  the  kingdom  of  Servia,  that  the  future  greatness 
of  their  country  lay.    . 

THE    BOMB    AFFAIR. 

The  question  of  the  union  of  the  Serbs  was  much 
discussed,  and  people  began  to  regret  the  fact  of  one 
nation  having  two  rulers.  Serbs  and  Montenegrins 
accused  each  other  of  seeking  to  get  rid  of  each 
other's  reigning  dynasties.  Then  came  the  fall  of  M. 
Radovitch  and  his  Cabinet,  and  soon  after  the 
bomb  affair,"  which  has  caused  so  much  trouble  in 
the  Principality.  The  Agram  trials,  the  annexation 
of  the  Bosnian  Provinces,  and  other  events  followed 
either  as  the  direct  consequence  of  the  bomb  affair 
or  in  correlation  with  it.  One  result  of  the  annexa- 
tion was,  not  the  reconciliation  of  the  Servian  and 
the  Montenegrin  nations,  but  the  reconciliation  ol 
their  ruling  dynasties  and  Governments. 

FUTURE   OF    THE    PRINCIPALITY. 

As  to  the  future  of  Montenegro,  danger  lies  in  a 
conflict  between  Austria  and  Russia,  but  while  there 
are  risks  so  far  as  a  war  which  would  involve  Monte- 
negro is  concerned,  there  is  also  the  possibility  of 
CTafn,  and  the  hope  of  a  better  future. 

Two  European  events  might  have  a  decisive  effect 
on  the  future  of  Montenegro.  The  first  is  the  reali- 
sation of  "  Trialism  "  in  Austro-Hungary,  in  which 
Montenegro  would  be  lost  as  the  rivulet  in  the  large 
river  The  other,  the  formation  of  a  Balkan  Con- 
federation, would  open  out  to  Montenegro  the  per- 
spective of  a  future.  .      ,      ,      ■      r 

The  intimate  alliance  with  Russia  is  the  basis  ot 
the  policy  of  Prince  Nicholas.  Two  of  his  daughters 
are  married  to  members  of  the  Russian  Imperial 
family  For  Montenegro  the  Russian  alliance  is  at 
once  a  policy  of  the  heart  and  a  policy  of  interests. 
The  friendship  of  the  Tsars  is  a  guarantee  of  security 
and  long  life  to  the  little  Slav  State. 
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THE  "SACRED  COWS"  OF  THE  PRESS. 

Why  Nkws  i»  Sii  rRta.-.Ei). 
Is  the  Atlantic  Afonth!y  for  March  Mr.  E.  A.  Ross 
writes  a  most  illuminating  article  on  "  The  Suppression 
of  Important  News."  He  says  that  in  America  we 
have  reached  the  glacial  age  of  journalism  when  news- 
I)aiKrs  exist  hut  as  money-making  machines.  News 
of  the  first  im[K)runce  to  the  public  is  h.nbitually  sup- 
pressed whenever  it  is  inconvenient  to  the  advertisers, 
who  practically  control  the  paix:rs,  which  would  [xrish 
jf  they  withdrew  their  advertisements.  Mr.  Ross 
gives  a  number  of  scandalous  instances  in  which  news 
was  thus  sujipressed,  with  the  result  that  the  great 
advertiser  has  the  editor  and  the  public  alike  at  his 
mercy. 

"  THE   SACRKD   COWS." 

Mr.  Ross  says  : — 

On  the  <l«k  of  every  e<litor  and  subeditor  of  a  newspaper 
tun  by  a  capitalist  promoter  now  under  priion  sentence  lay  a 
list  of  sixteen  corporations  in  which  the  owner  wa-s  interested. 
This  was  lo  remind  them  not  to  print  anything  d-imaging  to 
the-e  concerns.  In  the  olficc  these  corjxirations  were  jocularly 
referred  to  as  ••s;icrc»l  cows."  Nearly  every  form  of  pnvilcfie 
i,  found  in  the  her.l  of  "  sacre<i  cours  "  vcneratejl  by  the  daily 
Press.     The  railroad  comp.iny  is  a  "  sacred  cow." 

The  public  service  company,  traction,  the  party 
system,  the  men  higher  up— all  are  "  sacred  cows," 
about  whose  misdeeds  the  truth  roust  not  be  spoken. 

ATTF.MPrS    TO    MENI>    MAITERS. 

Mr.  Ross  says  the  defection  of  the  daily  Press  has 
been  a  sUggering  blow  to  democracy.     He  says  : — 

What  is  ncedwl  is  a  broad  new  avenue  to  the  public  mind. 
Already  smothered  facts  are  cutting  little  channels  for  them- 
selves. The  immense  voj^ue  of  the  "  muck-raking  "  mag.-«ines 
w  due  to  their  being  vehicles  for  suppres-scd  news.  Nonpartisan 
leaders  are  meeting  with  cheering  ies|>on5c  when  they  foun.l 
weeklies  in  order  to  reach  theit  natur.il  following.  The  Socialist 
Party  supports  two  dailies,  less  to  spread  thiir  ideas  than  to 
print  what  the  capitaV;  •       '    '  '  '     • 'V.     livic  associa- 

tions, municipal  voK-i  :^e  voters'  leagues 

are  circulating  tons  o,   .      full  of  suppressed 

facts.  Within  a  year  hve  cities  have,  wiih  the  iax|>ayers'  money, 
(Urted  journals  to  acquaint  the  cilitens  with  municipal  hap)>en- 
ings  and  affairs.  In  many  cities  have  sprung  up  private  non- 
partisan weeklies  to  report  civic  information.  .Moreover,  the 
spoken  word  is  once  more  a  power.  The  demand  for  lecturers 
and  tpeakcri  is  insatiable. 

WANTKIi,    ENI>i>WKD    NF.W.SPAPKkS. 

The  only  cffeciive  remedy,  Mr.  Ross  thinks,  is  the 
creation  of  endowed  newspajicrs.  In  the  last  fifteen 
years  two  hundred  million  [wunds  sterling  has  been 
given  for  public  purjwscs  in  the  I'tiited  States.  There 
is  money  enough  to  endow  ncws|)apcrs  which,  not 
being  dependent  on  the  advertiser,  would  not  sup- 
press news.  He  would  safeguard  the  endowed  news- 
paper from  l)cing  converted  into  a  custodian  of  the 
"  sacred  cows  " 

by  letting  v.ir.inri'-t  on  the  ^^vrrninj;  hosrd  tx-  fillrH  in  turn  by 
the  local  1  '■•' 

union,  ihr  '** 

-I 

_       .    ■  In 


would  rtit  uitiniately  on  tr.e   luui 
•dual  v<orth  in  thr  city. 


thiv  way   the  ' 
a|>exes  of  moi 

Such  a  ncw>pmjct  would  be  a  great  corrective  of 
and  check  upon  other  ncwsjajxfrs.  "  The  endowed 
newspaper  in  a  given  city  might  print  only  a  twentieth 
of  the  daily  press  output,  and  yet  exercise  over 
the  other  ninctecn-twentieths  an  influence  great  and 
salutary." 

HOW  THE  world;  WILL   BE   FEDERATED. 

\  ViMo.v  OK  Things  tu  C'>mk. 
In  the  marvellous  series  of  papers  entitled  "The 
Beginnings  of  the  Sixth  Root  Race,"  which  Mr. 
C.  W.  I^adbeater  is  contributing  to  the  Tfuosofihisf, 
he  incidentally  condescends  to  tell  us  in  the  March 
number  how  the  federation  of  the  world  was  brought 
about  "  some  time  in  the  twentieth  century."  .\t  the 
remote  jjertod  in  the  future  which  he  claims  to  have 
seen,  he  says : — 

Practically  the  whole  world  has  fe<lerated  itself  politically. 
Europe  seems  to  be  a  confederation  with  a  kind  of  Reichstag, 
to  which  all  countries  send  representatives.  This  central  body 
adjusts  mattirs  and  the  Kings  of  the  various  countries  are 
presidents  of  the  confederation  in  rotation.  The  rearrangement 
of  political  ni.ichinery  by  which  this  wonderful  change  was 
brought  alwul  was  ihe  work  of  Julius  C.-csar,  who  reincarn.itod 
some  time  in  the  twentieth  century  in  order  lo  prepare  the  way 
lor  the  coming  of  the  Christ  to  reproclaim  the  W ISPOM.  It  seems 
that  C.-csar,  when  he  succeeded  in  forming  the  fe<leration  and 
persuaded  all  the  countries  lo  give  up  war,  arranged  that  each 
of  them  should  set  aside  for  a  certain  nunilwr  of  years  half  or  a 
third  of  the  money  that  it  had  been  accustomed  lo  spend  ii|>nii 
armaments,  ami  devoic  it  to  cert.iin  50ci.il  iniprovcmcnis  »1  uh 
he  si)ecified.  .\ccording  to  hb  scheme  the  taxation  of  the  .i.tirc- 
world  was  gradually  roluced,  but  notwithstanding,  sufticient 
money  was  reserved  to  feed  all  the  poor,  lo  destroy  all  the 
slums,  and  to  intrcxiuce  wonderful  improvements  into  all  the 
cities,  llearrangevl  that  those  countries  in  which  compulsory 
military  service  had  t>ecn  the  rule  shoulil  for  a  time  still  prcv<Tvc 
the  habit,  but  shouM  ni.\kc  their  conscripts  work  for  the  St.iic 
in  the  making  of  p.iiWs.ind  roads .-ind  the  pulling  down  of  slums 
and  Ihe  opening  upo(  lommuincalions  everywhere.  Me  arranged 
that  the  old  bunlens  should  lie  gradually  cased  oH  but  yet  con- 
trived with  what  w.as  left  of  them  to  regenerate  the  world,  lie 
is  indeed  a  i;rrat  man  ;  a  most  marvellous  genius. 

Thi  I.  Iiave  lieen  some  trouble  at  fir  ■        '  -  "- 

liniin.li  :ii;.  bul  he  got  together  an  ex 

band  oi  ,,  ,  ..  a  kind  of  cabinet  of  all  llii 
whom  the  world  h.T5  produced — reincarnations  ol  Nai>oleon, 
Scipio  Africanus,  Akbar  and  others — one  of  the  finest  bo<lies  ot 
men  lo  do  practical  work  that  has  ever  been  teen.  The  ihinj; 
was  done  on  a  ijon'rous  scale.  When  all  the  Kings  and  I'tinv 
\'  ,v  ■',;■'  ;i-  u{>on  the  basis  for  the 

,  ion  a  circular  hall  with 

„  ^,, .., i.  ..,..!  enter  at  once,  and  no 

one  potentate  take  precedence  of  another. 

Cxsar  arranged  the  machinery  of  this  beneficent 
revolution.  But  his  work  was  made  possible  by  th< 
arrival  and  the  preachings  of  the  Christ  Himself. 
Armies  and  navies  only  survive  as  a  small  jwlice  force. 
Poverty  has  disapixared,  slums  have  vanished,  and  a 
curious  altered  form  of  English,  written  in  a  kind  of 
shorthand  with  many  grammalogiies,  has  been  adopted 
as  a  universal  commercial  and  literary  language. 
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THE  WEAK  POINTS  OF  THE  NEW  WOMAN. 
Bv  AN  American  Observer. 

Margaret  Deland,  writing  in  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  for  April  on  "  The  Change  in  the  Feminine 
Ideals,"  deals  faithfully,  but  not  unsympathetically, 
with  the  New  Woman.     She  says  : — 

We  believe  in  the  New  Woman,  and  we  are  proud  of  her  ; 
indeed,  the  last  thing  that  is  needed  is  to  give  us  a  good  opinion 
of  ourselves  !  And  that  is  why  I  am  going  to  attempt  the 
ungracious  task  of  speaking  only  of  the  threat  which  her  exist- 
ence expresses— the  hope  may  be  taken  for  granted. 

THE    CHANGING    IDEAL   OF    WOMAN. 

Miss  Deland  thinks  that  women  nowadays  are 
restless  and  in  revolt  against  the  old  ideal  of  self- 
sacrifice.     Our  mothers,  she  says — 

gave  all  their  power,  moral,  intellectual,  physical,  to  their 
households,  and  in  so  doing  practised,  sometimes,  a  curiously 
immoral  unselfishness,  which,  because  it  absorbed  the  chances 
of  sacrifice,  turned  well-meaning  husbands  into  brutes,  and 
children  into  disagreeable  tyrants.  Our  mothers  were  uncon- 
scientious concerning  the  right  of  children  7iot  to  be  born. 
Maternal  instinct,  that  exquisite  blossom  of  pure  animalism,  is 
now  striking  its  roots  into  spiritual  responsibilities,  and  is 
becoming  divine  enough  to  forbid  an  undesirable  existence. 
THE    GROWTH    OF    INDIVIDUALISM. 

AVomen  are  learning  that  they  have  a  duty  to  them- 
selves. The  family  is  secondary,  the  individual  comes 
first.  The  new  ideal  attacks  the  old.  Our  girls  know 
how  to  say,  "  I  want,  I  will,  and  I  must."  They 
have  not  yet  learned  to  say  "  I  ought."  If  they  are 
unhappy  in  their  marriages,  they  cry  out  for  divorce. 
They  do  not  realise  the  racial  importance  of  the  per- 
manence of  marriage.  They  do  not  grasp  the  truth 
that  "  when  individual  happiness  conflicts  with  any 
great  human  ideal,  the  right  to  claim  such  happiness 
is  as  nothing  compared  to  the  privilege  of  resign- 
ing it ! " 

THE    SHALLOWNESS    OF    THE    SUFFRAGISTS. 

"  While  this  strident  voice  is  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness for  self-culture,  self-advancement,  self-satisfaction 
— the  lust  of  the  flesh,  the  lust  of  the  eye,  and  the 
pride  of  life — it  is  crying,  on  the  other  side,  for  power 
to  act  for  the  public  good  ;  and  that  we  call  the  sense 
of  social  responsibility." 

This  is  all  very  tine  and  large,  says  Miss  Deland, 
but  it  is  often  very  shallow.  We  have  suftered  many 
things  at  the  hands  of  Patrick ;  the  New  Woman 
would  add,  Bridget  also.  She  does  not  object  to 
Woman  Suffrage  for  qualified  women,  but  she  objects 
to  double  the  number  of  unqualified  electors  : — 

In  their  passionate  desire  for  the  public  good,  women  seem 
to  have  more  heart,  and  less  head,  than  men  ;  they  seem  to  be 
more  single-minded,  but  with  all  their  earnestness  there  is  a 
sentimentality,  a  lawlessness,  an  emotional  shallowness,  a  lack 
of  thoroughness,  in  the  way  in  which  they  approach  public 
questions,  which,  quite  apart  from  the  question  of  doubling  the 
irresponsible  vote,  makes  the  matter  of  their  exercising  the 
suffrage  alarming.  And  in  nothing  is  their  shallowness  more 
alarming  than  in  their  indifference  to  law. 


Women,  she  concludes,  are  in  far  too  great  a  hurry. 
They  think  they  can  cure  prostitution  by  shutting  up 
houses  of  ill-fame  and  make  all  men  sober  by  shutting 
up  the  saloon.  She  finds  a  fretting  impatience  in  the 
attitude  of  women  toward  reforms. 

But  surely  all  these  errors  are  due  to  lack  of 
experience.  The  sobering  discipline  of  disappoint- 
ment will  all  too  soon  make  the  New  Woman  as 
cynical  and  as  despairing  as  the  Old  Man. 


IS  THE  NEW  RELIGION  BETTER  THAN  THE  OLD? 

Mr.  E.  C.  Richardson  contributes  to  the  Atlantic 
Monthly  a  paper  full  of  subtle  irony  entitled  "  Our 
Superiority  in  Religion,"  in  which  he  examines  the 
new  ideas  of  God  and  religion  which  President 
Eliot  and  others  have  proclaimed  to  be  infinitely 
superior  to  those  of  our  ancestors.  They  tell  us 
that  "  the  religion  of  the  future  will  not  perpetuate 
'  the  Hebrew  anthropomorphic  representations  of 
God,'  but  will  substitute  an  up-to-date.  New  England, 
East-Central  Massachusetts  anthropomorphism." 

Will  it  be  so  much  of  an  improvement  after  all  ? 
asks  Mr.  Richardson.  "  We  have  learned  first  to 
confine  our  efforts  to  this  world,  and  second  to  work 
at  wholesale  rather  than  at  retail." 

But  is  there  not  a  subtle  danger  in  this  new  selfish- 
ness ?  "  The  foundation  and  root  of  this  modern 
progress  of  ours  was  doubtless  the  passing  of  Hell. 
VVith  the  destruction  of  Hell,  some  few  years  since, 
there  was  naturally  a  great  lessening  of  the  frenzy 
for  personal  salvation  as  well  as  of  the  frenzy  for  saving 
others,  and  a  certain  increase  in  zeal  for  social  better- 
ment." 

But  the  old  folks  had  their  good  points,  which  Mr. 
Richardson  singles  out  with  much  subtle  irony.  Is  it 
progress,  he  asks,  to  go  to  church  or  not  to  go  to 
church  ?  and  leaves  his  question  unanswered.  On 
the  whole  he  concludes  :  "  There  is  much  reason  to 
think  that  recent  evolution  has  become  wholly  social." 

Mr.  Richardson  says  that  the  Neo-Christians  resus- 
citate Hell,  but  they  locate  it  in  this  world.  Mrs. 
Besant,  in  the  Thiosophist,  says  that  there  is  a  real 
Hell  in  the  other  world  : — - 

It  is  a  cruel  kindness  which  veils  it  from  the  eyes  of  men  with 
platitudes  about  the  "mercy"  and  "forgiveness"  of  God. 
When  the  man  dies  who  has  lived  in  the  low  pleasures  of  drink 
and  sex,  his  physicaj  body,  the  physical  layer  of  the  sense-garment, 
is  struck  away  by  death.  But  lie  continues  to  wear  Ike  remainder 
of  that  sense-garment,  the  astral  and  mental  layers.  It  is  all  he 
has  by  which  to  feel,  and  it  has  strong  and  active  automatic  habit 
ol  response  to  sense-stimuli.  During  his  earth-life  the  craving  has 
been  repeatedly  met  by  gratification.  In  the  intermediate  world 
the  craving  still  arises  and — the  organs  of  contact  with  the 
objects  of  the  senses  have  disappeared.  What  is  the  inevitable 
result?  It  was  not  described  so  inaccurately  by  the  phrase: 
"The  worm  that  dieth  not,  the  fire  that  is  not  quenched."  The 
tormenting  thirst,  the  fever  of  ungratified  desire,  the  frantic 
craving  for  an  unreachable  satisfaction — that  is  the  hell  of  the 
drunkard  and  the  profligate  on  the  other  side  of  death,  and  it  is 
a  very  real  hell.  No  man  who  goes  out  of  this  world  with  the 
passion  for  drink  and  sex-pleasure  burning  hot  within  him  but 
must  pass  through  these  torments  on  the  other  side. 
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TiiK    RrAii'W  or    Rfvifws. 


THE  QUEEN'S  LOVE   OF   BIRDS. 
In  a  ;,kL-ich  of  the  Quteii  as  a  couniry  lady,  con- 
tributed by  "  Ignota  "  to  />//,  mention   is  made  of 
the  Queen's  love  of  dogs  and  poultry.     The  writer 
adds : — 

Le»  well  known  to  ihc  public  is  ihe  (Jucon's  inlrnsc  love  of 
birds.  She  has  <lone  everything;  in  hrr  power— and  how  great 
IS  that  power!— to  prevent  the-  drsituction  of  rare  and  curious 
birds  in  that  part  of  Norfolk  where  SandrinKham  is  situated, 
and  the  roval  aviaries  there  are  anions  the  most  interesting 
in  the  world.  The  Qutxn  delights  to  feed  and  tame  her 
birds,  and  she  often  goes  more  than  once  a  day  to  the  charming 
dove-house  which,  close  to  the  kennels,  is  the  home  of  white 
dove*  descended  from  a  pair  presented  to  Her  Majesty  on  the 
occasion  of  her  first  visit  to  Ireland  by  some  happily  inspired 
son  of  Erin.  One  of  these  dove*  ha.s  been  trained  as  a  special 
pet.  and  has  a  cage  in  the  Queen's  boudoir. 

Many  curious  .ind  uncommon  birds  thrive  in  the  Sandring- 
ham  aviaries,  including  a  number  of  songsters  sent  to  Her 
Majesty  from  South  .Australia;  while  on  the  lake,  which  is 
such  a  feature  of  the  estate,  many  wild  fowl  arc  to  be  seen. 

One  wonders  if  Her  Majesty  could  be  induced  to 
head  a  crusade  against  the  wanton  use  of  birds  as 
decoration  for  headgear.  If  women  are  not  stopped 
in  time,  the  world  will  be  without  the  song  or  flutter 
of  bird  life. 


LEARNING   FROM    THE    FIRE-FLY. 

"Go  to  the  ant,  and  learn  of  her  ways  and  be  wise," 
was  the  advice  tendered  by  sages  of  old  to  gentlemen 
who  looked  down  uixin  industry  as  a  menial  pursuit. 
Go  to  the  glowworm,  the  fire-fly,  and  the  luminous 
beetle  is  the  advice  that  has  been  adopted  by  the  busy 
votaries  of  modern  science. 

In  a  recent  number  of  the  Engineering  Rn<ieui  Mr. 
Andrew  .Stewart,  discussing  the  use  of  rare  metals 
and  earths  in  the  art  of  illumination,  declares  that  the 
whole  history  of  civilisation  is  embraced  in  the  period 
intervening  between  the  ruddy  glow  of  the  camp  fire 
and  the  rushlight,  and  the  da/./ling  whiteness  of  the 
"  Welsbach  "  mantle  and  the  metal  filament  electric 
lamp.     As  yet,  however,  man  has  far  to  go. 

His  earliest  attempts  at  illumination  produced  some- 
thing like  1  per  cent,  of  visible  light  waves  and 
99  per  cent,  of  invisible  heat  waves.  His  most 
modern  electric  lamp  produces  about  35  to  38  per 
cent  of  visible  light  rays  and  62  to  65  \<e.\  cent,  of 
invisible  heat  rays.  The  latter  are  seldom  wanted, 
and  their  elimination  is  the  problem  of  the  scientific 
illuminist.  They  find  that  some  of  the  humblest 
creatures  have  solved  the  problem  much  more  satis- 
factorily than  they  : — 
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ascertained  as  to  the  precise  nature  ol  the  energy  radiated. 

He  remarks  in  conclusion  that  even  Welsbach's 
discovery,  while  doubling  the  light-giving  efficiency  of 
coal  gas,  only  raised  the  percentage  of  visible  rays 
from  o"35  to  075  per  cent  Even  now  the  best  that 
coal  g.is  can  do  is  to  give  i  per  cent,  of  light  an! 
99  per  cent,  of  invisible  rays. 


A  WHITE  LION! 

Badminton  gives  an  account,  by  Mr  GeoiTrev 
Williams,  of  the  white  lion  in  the  strange  country 
of  Macheina.  Its  existence  was  disbelieved,  but  at 
last  the  writer  got  into  the  rough  lava  beds,  where  h> 
fell  through  a  bubble  of  the  lava  half-way  down  .i 
deep  pit,  and  before  him  stalked  out  a  beast  the  like 
of  which  he  had  never  seen  before  : — 

The  head  was  that  of  a  lion,  but  the  build  was  more  gracelu' 
and  easy,  reminding  one  of  the  leopard  tribe;  but  ''>■■  ^'^  ■"  •■  ■• 
thing  about  it  was  the  colour,  which  was  a  ligh' 
while.      Kor  the  moment   I  forgot  even  my  horrib.' 
the  delight  of  l)eing  the  first  to  discover  a  new  ajuiiLil  ;  but  1 
was  not  allowed  to  forget  it  long.     As  it  reached  the  stone  >ii 
which  I  ha<l  sat,  it  picked  up  the  scent  like  a  hound,  and  in  a: 
instant  had  crossed  the  gi.ivs  .ind  crouched  below  my  lc'ii;c  wit;. 
its  head  on  its  forepiw^,  looking  up  at  me.     I  never  saw  a  mun 
evil  expression  in  my  life,  and  I  realised  .it  once  the  reason  of  ih 
fear  it  inspired  in  all  the  tril>cs  of  the  country  round.     Thct. 
was  no  anger  in  those  gleaming  eyes,  only  a  steady,  forceful 
purpose,  which  was  infinitely  more  alarming.     As  I  looked,  I 
seemed  to  see  an  evil   human  spirit   in  their  depths,  one  tli.r 
loved    killing    for   killing's   sake,    and    would    leave    no   ston 
unturned  to  achieve  its  end.     The  effect  w.is  hcightenr !  '  ■ 
brute's  aljsolute  .silenc*  and  stillness  ;  there  was  no  grow 
lashing  of  the  tail;  only  thai  hi>rril)lc  espression  ol  1. 
purpose. 

Th''  thrillinr'  es.  aiie  from  this  awful  brute  is  vividly 
told. 


HANDWRITING   VERSUS    TYPEWRITING. 
In    the  Organiser  Mr.   Garratt  Slater   recalls   the 
time  when  it  was  not  thought  courteous  to  send  to  .i 
stranger  a  typewritten  letter.     He  declares  that  those 
days  have  jjassed  away  : — 

In  this  matter  our   King  sets  a  strikini;  example  to  busy  men 

'  '.     '  "        "  '        !  rtiiltrn  let"  "'      

•  writer  by 

..:  : ,      ..il  machine    ;..-:i  .  : 

I'alacr  to  deal  with  this  extra  rcfinemcnl  in  the  King's  businc 
methods. 

The  c>ueen  makes  use  of  the  same  admirable  sv-stem,  but  wiili 
a  small  improveiiirnt — she  rc<^uirrs  all  letters  from  people  sli'- 
has  n  '    ;        I  '..    '\|iiil  out  in  red,  tin 

disti  !irr  correspondent ' 

.\nd       .  :).'.,..:.  lulling  out  their  invil.i 

tions  and  \  wiiting,  realising  as  well  as  business  men 

that  it  is  ail  rtesy  tuwanls  the  receiver  of  the  letter  to 

waste  as  littic  •'!  lii>  01  her  lime  a^  possible. 
It  is  suggested   that  the    typewriter  should   be  used 
more  frequently  for  writing  up  of  cash  sheets  and  for 
till'  writiiiL'   Diit  of  1  licniics. 
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in  search  of  homes  for  old-age  pensioners. 

Bv  Miss  Edith  Sellers. 
To  the  Cornhill  Magazine  Miss  Edith  Sellers  con- 
^  tributes  an  article,  full  of  interest  but  rather  sad  read- 
ing, upon  her  search  for  homes  for  thirty-seven  old 
people  out  of  a  company  of  528  in  a  workhouse — the 
thirty-seven  who  honestly  believed  that  they  had 
homes  with  their  own  people  to  which  they  could  go, 
if  only  they  had  old-age  pensions.  As  the  law  stands, 
the  whole  528,  excepting  a  few  very  disreputable 
ones,  will  be  able  to  claim  pensions  next  January, 
and  will,  therefore,  leave  the  worlchouse  and  wander 
forth  "  uncared  for  where  they  will "  : — • 

And  they  ave  all  very  old  and  most  of  them  feeble,  much 
too  feeble  to  live  alone  and  tend  themselves  ;  and  they  will  have 
only  five  shillings  a  week  each  wherewith  to  pay  for  their  food, 
clothes,  fire5,  lights  and  lodging— this  means  they  will  be  half- 
starved. 

The  article  insists  on  tne  need  for  refuges  for  such 
old  people,  places  quite  apart  from  the  workhouse, 
much  humbler,  more  home-like  and  much  less  costly, 
and,  above  all,  places  to  which  decent  old  men  and 
women  can  resort  without  any  feeling  of  shame. 

The  whole  528  were  above  sixty-five,  and  many  far 
above  seventy,  while  the  strongest  was  but  a  weakling. 
"  It  was  not,"  says  the  writer,  "  until  much  unfounded 
evidence  had  been  sifted,  and  many  rose-hued  state- 
ments had  been  put  to  the  test,  that  I  realised  what  a 
terribly  lonely  set  these  poor  old  people  really  were." 
Of  the  528,  221  said  at  once  that  their  own  kin  would 
not  take  them  in ;  while  only  fifty-nine  seemed  sure 
that  they  had  a  son  or  daughter  who  would  take  them 
in  if  they  had  5s.  a  week,  and  of  these  fifty-nine, 
twenty-two  afterwards  confessed  mournfully  that  they 
had  made  a  mistake.  Some,  however,  said  they  had 
friends  who  would  take  them  in,  and  that  "  friends 
were  a  sight  better  to  live  with  than  relatives."  How- 
ever, Miss  Sellers'  experience  warned  her  not  to 
trouble  about  "  friends."  Of  the  fortunate  thirty-seven, 
sixteen  were  old  men  and  twenty-one  old  women. 

The  first  relative  encountered  was  a  beer-house 
hanger-on— a  most  hopeful  person.  "  Me  make  un 
'ome  fer  moi  father  ?  Why,  Oi  ain't  got  no  'ome  fer 
messel'  !  "  The  next  was  very  poor,  and  her  husband 
would  not  hear  of  taking  in  her  old  father.  A  plump 
and  prosperous  woman  scornfully  and  stoutly  denied 
having  a  mother  in  the  workhouse  ;  and  another,  a  very 
genteel  person,  also  swore  hy  all  her  gods  that  her  hus- 
band had  no  mother  in  the  workhouse,  but  shortly 
afterwards  unfortunately  let  the  cat  out  of  the  bag.  And 
so  on,everystorydifierent,and  all  most  vividly  narrated. 
After  a  time.  Miss  Sellers  came  to  the  natural  conclu- 
sion that  "  home-hunting  is  terribly  depressing  work," 
but  soon  after  that  she  found  a  woman  who  heartily 
agreed  to  take  in  her  old  mother.  So  there  was  one 
home.     Presently  another  was  found. 

In  some  cases  of  absolute  refusal  it  was  clear  the 
old  people  had  brought  it  on  themselves.  Outside 
the  workhouse  they  had  not  been,  it  seems,  the   saints 


and  martyrs  they  were  within  it.  A  great  many  of 
the  refusals,  indeed,  were  clearly  quite  reasonable. 
One  woman  could  not  take  her  father  in,  as  she  had 
"  nobbut  a  cupboard."  Another,  living  alone,  in  a 
cellar,  a  poor  seamstress,  was  delighted  at  the  thought 
of  having  her  mother.  On  the  whole,  those  really 
able  to  support  their  aged  parents  were  ready  to  do 
so,  unless  there  was  something  serious  against  the 
parents.  Only  a  'i&w  were  "uppish  "  and  declined 
natural  obligations.  Such,  at  least,  is  the  impression 
left  by  the  article,  so  that,  in  one  sense,  it  is  not  such 
sad  reading. 

SOCIALISM   IN  ENGLAND. 

"  Britannicus,"  in  the  North  American  Rn'iew, 
writes  on  England  and  Socialism.  He  says  that 
Englishmen  do  not  care  much  about  'isms  of  any 
kind.  "  The  moment  they  realise  that  Socialism  is  in 
effect  the  Inquisition  in  a  civic  mask,  they  will  have 
nothing  to  do  with  it."  He  points  out  rightly  that 
the  trade  unions  in  England  are  not  the  fruit  of 
Socialism,  as  abroad.  They  are  old,  responsible, 
cautious  organisations.  Though  from  the  root  upwards 
opposed  to  Socialism  in  theory,  the  writer  points  out 
how  much  we  have  done  in  practice.     He  says  : — 

The  whole  bent  of  our  political  institutions  and  of  our 
national  temperament  is  to  make  progress  slow,  gradual  and 
intermittent,  but  absolutely  sure.  The  result  is  a  paradox 
thoroughly  characteristic  Of  England.  Just  as  she  built  up  an 
unexampled  Empire  without  once  mentioning  the  word 
"  World-Politics,"  so,  without  a  single  Socialist  in  Parliament, 
with  next  to  no  talk  of  the  logic  and  theory  of  the  ideal  State, 
with  little  examination  of  first  principles  or  the  ultimate  drift 
of  things,  she  has  done  more  to  further  social  reforms,  to  pro- 
tect the  interests  of  labour,  and  to  make  the  collective  and  indi- 
vidual freedom  of  her  peoplea  reality,  than  any  country  on  earth. 
There  is  scarcely  a  pra»tical  project  on  the  programme  of  Con- 
tinental Socialism  that  is  not  already  a  commonplace  and 
established  fact  in  England.  "  .\fter  all,"  writes  John  Morley 
in  his  latest  volume  of  "Miscellanies,"  "the  more  or  less  of 
State  action  is  only  one  point  in  the  contest.  So  far  as  that 
goes,  what  is  curious  is  that  England,  where  Socialism  has  as  a 
body  of  doctrine  been  least  in  fashion,  has  in  action  carried 
Socialism  in  its  protective  and  restrictive  aspect  further  than 
most  other  countries  .  .  .  our  progressive  income-tax  and 
death-duties  with  their  sliding  scales — the  State  arbitrarily 
equalising  private  fortunes  by  inequalities  of  public  charge — 
involve  an  invasion  of  the  rights  of  individual  property,  and 
therefore  of  individual  liberty,  that  is  up  to  now  rejected  both 
in  the  French  Republic  anfl  in  the  American  Republic,  and 
that  certainly  would  have  made  the  men  of  1789  and  1793' 
'  stare  and  gasp.'  "  M.  Jaures  and  Herr  Bebel,  if  they  looked 
into  our  Factory  Laws,  the  privileges  of  our  Trade  Unions,  our 
Employers'  Liability  Acts,  our  co-operators,  the  activities  of 
our  municipalities,  and  our  wage  clauses  in  public  contracts, 
would  be  inclined,  I  suspect,  to  pronounce  us  Socialists  without 
knowing  it. 

CasseU's  has  this  month  an  article  on  children's 
portraits— "  Some  Painters  of  Child-life,"  by  Isabel 
Brooke-Alder.  Mrs.  Barnett  discusses  the  rather 
well-worn  theme,  "  Girls  and  Marriage."  The  opening 
story  is  by  Mr.  Warwick  Deeping.  The  magazine  is 
very  light  this  month. 
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A  GLASGOW  ARTIST. 
Mr.  Juii.s  Lavlkv  a.nu  His  Worr. 

The  April  number  of  H'tstrrma/m  s  Monatshf/U 
contains  an  appreciation,  by  Hcrr  Ludwig  W.  Schmid, 
of  Mr.  John  Lavery  and  his  art. 

Mr.  Lavery,  for  many  years  the  Vice-President  of 
the  International  .Society,  is  not  the  creator  of  a 
school,  nor  docs  he  belong  to  any  j«rticular  school. 
A  warm  admirer  of  Velas^iue/,  fate  decreed  that  he 
should  form  a  warm  friendship  with  Whistler,  "  the 
man  who  taught  the  modern  school  in  England  to 
see  and  to  paint  as  it  sees  and  paints  today."  But 
Mr.  Lavery  is  not  a  mere  imitator  of  Whistler.  When 
he  made  the  acquaintance  of  Whistler  he  was  already 
proficient  in  his  art,  and  though  critics  may  recog 
nise  in  his  pictures  here  and  there  the  influence 
of  Whistler,  it  is  simply  due  to  the  fact  th.it  both 
artists  had  a  common  aim.  Mr.  Lavtry's  audience  is 
fit  though  few  -.  but  though  he  is  still  comparatively 
young  his  pictures  arc  to  l)e  found  in  the  galleries  of 
Berlin,  Brussels,  Munich,  I'aris,  Kdinburgh,  Glasgow, 
Philadelphia,  and  I'itisburg. 

Among  his  portraits  of  celebrities  are  Mr.  R.  B. 
Cunninghame  Graham,  Bishop  Gore,  and  Mrs.  Brown- 


Bishop   Ootc   o(    Uiiiiuiigliaiu. 

Potter.  Then  wc  have  a  scries  of  anonymous  por- 
traits— "1110  I>ady  with  the  Pearl  Necklace,"  "  The 
lady  with  the  Green  Ribbon,"  "The  Lady  on  Horse- 
back," "  Mary,"  etc.  Shall  wc  call  him  an  impre,v 
sionist  ?  He  is  really  a  school  of  his  own,  but  he 
has  imitators.  The  great  charm  of  his  pictures  is  his 
sensibility  for  colour.  The  most  Lfvery-ish  of  all, 
(wrhajis, '  is   "  Mary    in   Green,"   and    it   is   difficult 


to  know  which  to  admire  most — the  figure  ol 
the  young  girl  with  the  dreamy  eyes  or  the  fine 
colour  composition  of  the  ^;ri-..n  with  the  ■!  irk 
background.  I-or  his  [)ortraius  .\lr.  l.avcry  liii^s 
not  prefer  robust  characters,  as  Lenbarh  did  :  he 
.seeks  his  models  among  the  dreamers  and  the  quiet 
fighters,  and  not  men-subjects,  but  women  have  made 
him  his  fame.  Bom  in  Ireland,  Gla-sgow  was  his 
second  school.  It  is  the  mixture  of  Irish  feeling  with 
the  deeper  feeling  of  Scotland,  of  the  gay  Irish 
temperament  with  the  joyousness  of  the  Scotch,  ot 
Irish  green  envclojied  in  a  light  mist  with  the  sombre 
background  of  the  Scottish  mounuins,  which  has  made 
the  artist. 


THE  NEW  GUARDIAN   ANGEL. 

C.C.S    AND    rHKlK    BtSKHCtNr    Ml.sSION. 

In  the  Eni^lis/immiait's  Rr.ir.i'  Mrs.  Townshend 
describes  the  l>eneficent  work  of  the  Care  Committees, 
which  are  the  last  word  in  the  eJTort  of  social 
philanthropy.  The  C.C.s,  as  they  are  called,  have 
been  summoned  into  existence  in  order  to  look  after 
uncared-for  children.     Mrs.  Townshend  says  :- 

The  ayitalion  alwui  hungry  school  children  in  H)o6  Ion- 
fruit  in  ilie  Education  (Provision  of  .Meals)  .\ct,  which  empowers 
local  education  authorities  "to  t.-ike  such  steps  as  they  think  Ik 
for  the  provision  of  meals  for  children  in  attendance  at  aiu 
public  clcmentarj-  school  in  Ibcir  area,  and  to  aid  relief  com 
iiiiltecs,  etc." 

This  led  to  the  appointment  of  Care  Committcc- 
jx^rmancntly  charged  with  the  administration  of  r^  li'  i 
.Mrs.  'I'ownshend  says  : — 

Tl»e   Care   Cominitlt-e   system,     adequately    workcil,    wuu! 
iNsign  to  every  poor  street  in  London   a  visitor  rcsponsihlc  fo' 
lis  children.     She  would  lie  acquainted  with  the  conditions  .i 
rvcry  home,  and   prepared   to  take  action   whenever,   f.>r  am 
rca»on,  they  fell  lielow  a  certain  niiniinuin.     To  unilcilvl 
work,  if  it  is  to  be  carried  out  efiicicnily,  will  ropiire  in  I 
ilone    12,ooo  voluntary  workers.      This  sudden  demand  lor    i 
li,«l  of  intelligent  and  devoted  volunteers  is  absolutely  unique. 
No  crisis  of  llie  kind  lus  occurred  l>cforc. 

Their  first  duty  is  the  selection  of  necessitous 
children  for  the  school  meals.  Next,  they  must  look 
after  the  health  :  — 

An  elalmnle  cleansing  scheme  ha<  now  lieen  adopted  by  the 

1      umil.     When  tla- nutM:  \i  '    "1.  it  is  her  biiNin.       : 

.        .1  card  of  w.iiniiii;  ii>  i;  ■  each  ihild  «hr-. 

'-     1      ■        •    •     or  »1,   -.     -     .    .1  clothes  arc  vtrii: 
.ill  such  cliil.ircn  arc  rc-examin<    . 
c  ]«  taken,      li'.e  Care,  Commillcc  i .       i 
I  .  »pre.td  the  cull  of   the   toothbrush,  so  Cambiiilj;e  an.l 
1 .  1  i..iny  are  setting  us  an  example  of  providing  clean  mouths 

local  with.  

A  third  duty  of  the  C.C,  and  one  which  will  becom. 
i  'v  important,  is  to  induce  p.-ucnt5  to  obtain  the  medic.il 

1  >.ommcndc<l  by  ihc  school  doctor,  and  to  assist  them 


Another  duty  which  the  Council  is  anxious  to  delegate  to  tlir 
Care  Committee  is  that  of  providing  recreation  for  children 
during  vacation  and  in  ihc  evenings. 

Finally,  there  it  no  pari  of  the  work  of  the  C.C.  visitor  likeh 
to  bear  more  fruit  than  advice  and  assistance  to  parcatt  ol 
chiMrcn  leaving  school. 
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TWO  FRENCH  VIEWS  OF  MRS.  HUMPHRY  WARD. 

Tributes  to  Her   Personality  and  Genius. 

The  first  March  number  of  the  Corrcspondavf  con- 
tains an  appreciation,  by  Professor  C.  Looten,  of  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  and  her  work.  Mrs.  Ward  said  of 
"  Jane  Eyre  "  that  it  owed  much  of  its  success  to  the 
personahty  of  Charlotte  Bronte  imprinted  in  inefface- 
able characters  on  its  pages.  According  to  Professor 
Looten,  the  same  remark  holds  good  in  a  large 
measure  to  Mrs.  Ward  and  her  novels  Distinguished 
without  affectation  or  snobbishness;  real  without  the 
excesses  of  realism  ;  confident  in  the  goodness  of  the 
universe  without  optimistic  naivete;  a  stranger  to 
every  religious  confession,  yet  a  Christian  by  her 
faith  in  a  great  moral  ideal,  the  necessity  of  which 
she  proclaims  everywhere  ;  sensible  to  the  beauty  of 
the  physical  world — that  is  the  character  of  Mrs. 
Ward  as  Professor  Looten  reads  it  ui  her  works, 
which,  he  says,  are  remarkable  for  dignity  and 
wisdom,  and  come  very  near  to  the  classics,  the 
traditions  of  which  she  perpetuates  by  the  perfect 
purity  and  the  simple  elegance  of  her  style.  But  her 
novels  are  more  than  works  of  pure  literature  :  they 
are  a  school  of  virility  and  energy.  They  cry  aloud 
that  life  is  worth  living,  and  that  endeavour  has  not 
lost  its  reward. 

A  second  article  on  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  by  M. 
Firmin  Roz,  appears  in  the  mid-March  number  of  the 
Rnme  des  Deux  Moitdes.  The  writer  says  that  if 
English  readers  have  received  with  favour  the  novels 
of  Mrs..  Ward  it  is  because  they  find  more  pleasure 
in  reading  them  than  in  contemplating  realities. 
The  world  in  which  the  English  live,  and  which  they 
desire  to  know,  appears  clearer  and  more  beautiful  to 
them  in  this  mirror.  They  understand  it  and  like  it 
better.  Their  curiosity  and  their  aspirations  are  satis- 
fied at  the  same  time.  They  like  this  mixture  of  truth 
and  idealisation.  Such  active  and  positive  people 
turn  from  preference  to  writers  who  helpthem  to  live  ;  in 
their  literature  they  demand  a  message.  Without  takmg 
on  the  prophetic  tone,  or  exceeding  the  limits  of  the 
novel,  without  ceasing  to  make  appeal  to  a  wide 
public  or  abdicating  the  desire  to  please,  Mrs.  Ward 
has  been  able  to  deal  with  the  chief  questions  of  the 
hour — religious,  moral,  social,  and  even  political ; 
and  she  has  treated  them  in  the  spirit  of  her  age  and 
country  with  the  constructive  sense  which  is  the 
leading  characteristic  of  England,  with  the  result  that 
her  work  presents  a  faithful  though  embellished 
picture,  in  which  the  English  mind  reveals  its  most 
beautiful  aspects  and  English  society  its  noblest 
efforts.  It  is  a  great  force  for  a  writer  to  express 
what  is  most  sacred  to  a  people — the  desire  to  live, 
and  it  is  a  great  force  for  a  people  to  find  such  help 
from  its  writers.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  most  beauti- 
ful traditions  of  the  English  novel.  Among  other 
illustrious  names,  such  as  George  Eliot  and  the 
Brontes,  that  of  Mrs,  Humphry  Ward  must  also  be 
inscribed. 


RUSSIAN  PHILOSOPHY  AND  RUSSIAN  LITERATURE. 

Bv  A  French  Critic. 

An  interesting  Italian  quarterly  of  philosophy, 
religion,  etc.,  is  the  Ca-nobium.  It  is  called  an  inter- 
national review,  though  only  articles  in  French  or 
Italian  seem  to  appear  in  its  pages.  In  the  current 
number  the  first  of  the  fourth  year  of  publication,  the 
opening  article  is  one  in  French,  by  M.  Nicolas 
Berdiaeff,  on  the  Religious  Spirit  of  Russian 
Philosophy. 

According  to  this  writer  there  has  not  been  in  the 
past  very  much  philosophy  in  Russian  literature,  but 
as  there  exists  in  Russia  at  the  present  time  quite  a 
large  number  of  remarkable  philosophers,  th'^re  is 
much  promise  of  a  new,  original,  and  creative  school 
of  philosophy  coming  into  being.  But  if  Russian 
philosophy  be  compared  to  the  European  philosophy 
of  the  second  half  of  the  nineteenth  century  and  the 
beginning  of  the  tv;-entieth,  the  comparison  is  not 
unfavourable  to  Russia.  Since  Hegel  and  Schopen- 
hauer European  philosophy  has  not  produced  a  single 
representative  of  the  importance  of  Vladimir  Solovieff 
of  the  latter  part  of  the  nineteenth  century.  Russian 
philosophy  of  to-day  is  of  higher  quality  than  the 
European  philosophy  of  the  same  epoch,  because  it 
possesses  in  the  highest  degree  the  living  spirit  of  the 
great  philosophers  of  Greece  and  of  Germany.  The 
Russian  school  of  philosophy  continues,  in  fact,  the 
work  of  Plato  and  the  German  idealists  of  the  begin- 
ning of  the  last  century,  but  in  continuing  this  work 
Russian  philosophy  is  not  content  to  repeat  and 
revivify  their  work,  but  it  gives  to  it  more  universality. 

The  most  remarkable  of  the  Russian  philosophers 
have  been  of  the  opinion  that  neither  Hume  nor 
Kant,  but  rather  Hegel,  was  the  last  word  in  philo- 
sophy. To  pursue  the  work  of  philosophy,  therefore, 
means  to  start  with  Hegel  in  order  to  surpass  him. 
He  is  the  last  word  in  abstract  philosophy,  abstract 
rationalism,  autocratic  philosophy.  But  while  the 
abstract  and  rationalist  idealism  of  Hegel  became  in 
Germany  Feuerbachism  arid  materialism,  in  Russia  it 
has  become  concrete  idealism.  Original  Russian 
philosophy  starts  with  the  idea  that  the  living  Being 
is  not  furnished  by  reason  or  by  experience,  but  by 
mystical  experience.  In  Europe,  philosophy  is  either 
rational  or  irrational ;  in  Russia  it  has  become  super- 
rational.  It  is  directed  towards  the  future,  and  it 
supplies  the  stones  for  building  up  a  future  synthesis 
of  philosophy  and  religion. 

Also  during  the  last  two  months  we  have  had  in 
the  French  and  German  reviews  interesting  articles  on 
Russian  literature.  In  Nord  und  Sitd  of  February  ist 
Herr  Eugen  Zabel  took  for  his  subject  Humour  and 
Satire  in  Russian  Literature.  This  study  has  been 
continued  in  succeeding  numbers,  and  is  concluded 
in  the  issue  of  March  15th.  The  first  March  number 
of  the  Nouvclle  Revue  publishes  an  article  by  M. 
Ste'fane-Pol  and  M.  Quais  on  France  in  Russian 
literature, 
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THE  BRONTfi  FAMILY   AT  MANCHESTER. 

In  the  i.'i>rn/iill  M,i.:>tzittf  fc.r  April  -an  <-xcellent 
number — Hishop  WclUlon  wr  the  <  onnertion 

ofiho   Bronte  family  with   M  i       The  article 

contains  extracts  from  some  letters  put  at  his  disposal 
by  Miss  (".askell,  and  never  before  published.  As 
the  writer  says,  Charlotte  Brontes  life  and  the  lives 
of  her  family  were  essentially  not  urban  but  niral, 
but  if  there  is  any  city  which  may  claim  a  direct  and 
almost  personal  interest  in  her  biography,  it  is  Man- 
chester. Manchester,  also,  was  Mrs.  Ciaskell's  home. 
Charlotte  Brontes  visits  to  Manchester  were  four. 

CHARLOITK    UROXTE's    KlRSr    VISM. 

"  It  was  in  1846,"  says  Bishop  Welldoii,  "  that 
Mr.  Bronte's  eyesight  became  gravely  aflfecled  by 
cataract."  An  operation  was  then  more  serious  than 
now,  and  as  at  the  time  there  was  a  celebrated 
oculist  living  in  Mosley  Street,  Manchester,  Charlotte 
brought  her  father  there.  They  lodged  at  83,  Mount 
I'lea-sant,  Boundary  Street,  Oxford  Road,  in  a  house 
which,  m  spite  of  renumbering,  h.as  been  identified. 
It  is  interesting  to  know  that  it  was  m  this  house  that 
Charlotte  wrote  the  first  pages  of  "  Jane  Eyre," 
during  her  father's  convalescence 

OTHER   VISITS  TO    MANCHESTER. 

After  1846  Charlotte  Bronte  visited  MaiRmMi  t  m 
June,  1851,  on  her  way  from  Ixindon  to  Haworth  ;- 
in  April,  1853.  and  in  May,  1854,  just  before  her 
marriage.  She  describes  the  house  of  .Mr.  and  .Mrs. 
Gaskell,  in  Plymouth  Grove,  as  "  large,  cheerful,  and 
airy,"  and  "  quite  out  of  Manchester  smoke."  "  .\ 
garden  surrounds  it,  and  as  in  this  hot  weather  the 
windows  were  kept  open,  a  whis|iering  of  leaves  and 
a  perfume  of  flowers  always  pervaded  the  rooms." 

Plymouth  Cirove,  the  writer  fears,  has  to-day  lost 
something  of  its  smok<-less  atmosphere,  hut  the  house 
and  garden  arc  still  there.  Mrs.  Gaskell  tells  a 
curious  story  of  Charlotte's  excessive  shyness,  and 
.Miss  Gaskell  recollects  how,  during  her  visit,  a  lady 
came  to  call,  and  was  shown  into  the  drawing-room, 
where  .Mrs.  Gaskell  and  her  guest  were  conversing. 
Mrs.  Gaskell,  after  greeting  her  guest,  turned  to 
introduce  her  to  Charlotte  Bronte,  but  found  she  had 
vanished.  She  was  hidmg  Ixfhind  the  heavy  window 
curtains. 

The  1853  visit  Charlotte  described  as  "the  very 
brightest  and  healthiest  week  she  had  known  for 
these  five  years  past."  The  last  vixi,  in  1K54,  was 
for  only  three  days,  when  C'harlotte  w.is  making  her 
"  neither  expensive  nor  extensive  preparations  "  for 
her  marriage.  In  April,  1854,  shortly  befote  iliis  last 
visit,  she  wrote  to  Mrs.  Ga^'i  "  ■  ■  '■uliarly  interest- 
ing letter  telling  of  her  t  t,  and  of  her 
father's  op[)osition  to  it.  11' r-  is  one  extract  from 
that  letter  ;  — 
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In  August,  1855,  the  Rev.  Patnck  Bronte — of  whom 
Bishop  U'elldon  says  that  "  no  clergyman  of  the 
present  day  could  hold  so  rigid  a  creed  ...  as  he  "— 
wrote  a  touching  letter,  {)resumably  to  .Mrs.  Ciaskell, 
since  it  was  Miss  Cfaskell  who  gave  it  to  the  Bishop, 
about  theaflTcctionofthe  p.irishioners  for  Charlotte  : — 
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A  GERMAN  SYMPOSIUM  ON  SMOKING. 
The  Germans  are  generally  looked  upon  as  great 
smokers  In  XitrJ  und  Siij  Dr.  C.  F.  van  Vleuten 
has  edited  a  symposium  on  Smoking  and  Intollectual 
Work.  In  1889  a  similar  symjKisiuni  in  Germany, 
addressed  to  learned  men,  was  more  concerned  with 
the  hygienic  side  of  the  smoking  habit.  There  were 
thirty-four  replies  from  well-known  writers,  including 
such  nanu-s  as  Ciottfricii  KelKr,  Theodor  Fontane. 
Konrad  Ferdinand  .Meyi  r,  Boilenstedt,  etc.,  .md  01 
these  only  seven  were  non-smokers.  Eighteen  of  tin 
thirty-four  found  the  ti.so  of  tobacco  a  gre.it  helji  i" 
their  work.  One  said  he  had  smoked  over  a  hun 
thousand  cig.irs,  and  that  he  could  not  work  wu: 
them;  and  another  believed  the  creative  powers  wen 
increased  under  its  influence.  .A  majority  at  any  rate 
was  in  lavour  of  the  use  of  the  weed  while  eng.iged  in 
intellectual  work  ;  but  to-day,  in  the  new  sym(>osiuni 
oi NorJ  uiid  Sud,  a  large  majority  will  have  little  to  do 
with  it  in  connection  with  their  work.  Of  the  ninety 
one  writers  and  othi:r  intellct  lual  workers  who  have 
replied,  twenty  are  non-smokers.     Of  the  1  1 

seventv-onr,   forty-tjve    smoke    cigars    and 

\  few  use  lioth,  and  a  few  smok>    , 
I  'ssiblf  to  st.ite  exactly  how  many   In   i 

■ivi     wuik. 
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it  would  be  iiiiixissiliii  to  alinl'iue  any  creative   valu'- 

wli.ii.vi  r  t.i  ill.   habit;  but  the  other  replies  are   not 
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"EVERY  MAN   HIS  OWN   LANDLORD." 

Unionist  Programme  "  To  Win   ihe  General 

Election." 
Democracy  makes  strange  bedfellows.  Judging 
from  a  paper  by  Mr.  J-  Ellis  Barker  in  the  Nineteenth 
Century,  the  Party  which  stands  for  the  privileges 
of  the  great  landowners  is  being  driven  to  a  general 
system  of  peasant  proprietorship,  and  even  to  making 
every  working  man  the  owner  of  a  freehold.  Mr. 
Barker  insists  that  the  Land  Settlement  policy  of 
the  Unionist  Party  must  be  extended  to  towns  as  well. 
"  Every  man  his  own  landlord  "  is,  according  to  Mr. 
Barker,  the  policy  to  "  make  the  people  happy  and 
prosperous,  diminish  immorality,  drunkenness  and 
crime,  recreate  the  race,  lay  the  spectre  of  Socialism, 
and— win  the  General  Election."  From  his  point  of 
view  Mr.  Barker  puts  the  case  well.  Probably 
80  per  cent,  of  the  British  nation  are  town-dwellers. 
Children  in  one-roomed  homes  average  12  pounds 
less  in  weight  and  five  inches  less  in  height  than 
children  from  four-roomed  homes.  The  death-rate 
per  thousand  in  one-roomed  homes  is  nearly  three 
times  as  much  as  in  four-roomed  homes.  8'2o  per 
cent,  of  the  inhabitants  of  England  and  Wales  live  in 
overcrowded  dwellings.  The  percentage  is  highest 
in  Gateshead,  34-54  per  cent.,  and  lowest  in  Birming- 
ham, 10-33  per  cent,  of  the  cities  cited.  In  Scotland 
the  percentage  living  in  overcrowded  dwellings  nins 
as  high  as  72-97  per  cent  on  Clydebank,  and  in 
Glasgow  falls  to  54-70  per  cent.,  and  in  Leith  to 
43-80  per  cent.  The  leasehold  system,  Mr.  Barker 
insists,  is  wasteful,  is  largely,  if  not  chiefly,  responsible 
for  excessive  rents,  overcrowding,  insanitation,  urban 
poverty,  and  thriftlessness,  and  is  bad  both  for  tenants 
and  owners. 

HOW    IT    IS   TO    BE    DONE. 

Therefore  "the  conversion  of  urban  leaseholders 
into  freeholders  seems  highly  desirable  "  : — 

The  leasehold  system,  having  struck  its  roots  very  deeply, 
can,  of  course,  be  transformed  only  very  gradually,  and  it 
ought  to  be  changed  largely  by  private  initiative.  It  ought  to 
be  transformed  to  a  great  e.xtent  by  the  voluntary  enfranchise- 
ment of  existing  leaseholds  on  the  part  of  landowners  and  by 
the  provision  of  freehold  working  men's  dwellings  on  the  part 
of  railway  companies,  collieries,  factories,  and  especially  of  the 
national  and  municipal  enterprises  and  services,  which  ought  to 
be  model  employers.  The  Government,  the  local  authorities, 
and  large  employers  should  encourage  the  acquisition  of  free- 
hold houses  by  their  employes.  Such  a  policy  will  promote  a 
belter  feeling  between  emploj'er  and  employed,  between  capital 
and  labour.  However,  these  steps  will  favour  only  certain 
groups  of  workers.  They  will  not  suffice  to  bring  a  freehold 
house  within  the  reach  of  every  respectable  and  thrifty  working 
man.  Hence  the  State  should  endeavour  to  make  the  people 
their  own  landlords  by  direct  action,  and  the  first  beneficiaries 
of  such  action  should  be  the  workers. 

RENTS   LOWERED   BY   ONE   HALF. 

As  soon  as  the  earnest  money  has  been  paid  the  Post  Ofiice 
should  advance  the  rest  on  mortgage  to  the  buyer,  paying  off 
the  original  owner,  and  the  buyer  should  hencefortli  pay  his 
old  weekly  rent  into  the  Post  Office.  Let  us  assume  that  the 
house  in  question  costs  £,zy>,  that  it  has  previously  been 
rented  at  los.  a  week,  or  (,2(>  a  year,  and  that  a  mortgage  ot 


/300  has  been  arranged  by  the  Post  Office.  If  the  buyer 
merely  continues  paying  his  old  rent  into  the  Post  Office  he 
will  pay  almost  9  per  cent,  on  his  mortgage  of  jif  300.  If  4  per 
cent.,  or  £,\z  per  year,  should  be  charged  by  the  Post  Office 
for  interest,  management  expenses,  and  risk,  the  remaining 
;fl4  a  year  could  be  treated  as  Savings  Bank  deposits  on 
compound  interest.  By  regularly  paying  merely  his  ordinary 
rent  into  the  Savings  Bank,  the  man  would  become  the 
absolute  owner  of  an  unencumbered  freehold  house  in  sixteen 
years  through  paying  off  his  mortgage.  If  he  should  pay  2s. 
a  week  in  excess  of  his  rent  the  house  would  be  absolutely 
his  in  twelve  years.  If  the  buyer  should  wish  to  sell  the  house 
before  the  completion  of  the  purchase  he  should  be  able  to  do 
so  subject  to  the  mortgage  as  reduced  by  his  payments.  If,  for 
instance,  he  should  sell  after  having  paid  I2s.  a  week  during 
ten  years,  the  mortgage  would  be  reduced  to  about  ;f  100,  and 
if  the  property  had  not  changed  in  value  he  might  get  ;f  250  for 
the  £,^0  paid  as  earnest  money  when  buying  the  house.  Rents 
which  now  come  from  8  to  10  per  cent,  on  the  value  of  work- 
ing men's  houses  would  henceforth  merely  represent  4  per  cent, 
interest  on  the  capital  of  the  workers  invested  in  them.  Rents 
would  be  lowered  by  one-half.  The  overcrowded  dwellings, 
the  slums,  and  the  tenement  users  would  disappear. 

To  obviate  the  enormous  cost  of  land  transfer,  Mr. 
Barker  advocates  the  introduction  of  a  National  Land 
Register,  which  exists  in  most  civilised  countries,  and 
has  been  agitated  for  in  Great  Britain  during  more 
than  two  centuries.  The  lawyers  have  blocked  the 
way.  He  hopes  the  lawyers  will  no  longer  resist  the 
reform.  By  multiplying  their  work,  as  well  as 
cheapening  and  simplifying  it,  the  change  would  be 
highly  profitable  to  them. 


THE  STATE  OF  PERSIA  TO-DAY. 

As  some  fanatical  anti-Russian  writers  are  per- 
petually railing  against  Anglo-Russian  policy  in 
Persia,  and  especially  against  the  presence  of  a 
handful  of  Russian  troops  at  Tabriz,  it  may  be  well 
to  quote  the  following  statement  by  Dr.  E.  J.  Dillon 
in  the  Contemporary  Rnieiu  as  to  the  present  state  of 
things  in  Persia  : — 

The  condition  of  the  country  is  disturbed.  Caravan  routes 
are  infested  by  brigands  ;  private  vengeance  or  greed  or  passion 
is  indulged  in  without  let  or  hindrance  from  the  police ;  the 
laws  are  ignored  even  by  those  who  administer  them  ;  warlike 
tribes  yearning  for  a  strong  Government,  and  also  no  doubt  for 
lucrative  posts  in  it,  are  watching  for  an  opportunity  of  over- 
throwing the  present  regime  ;  the  Caucasian  filibusters  have  not 
yet  been  disarmed  ;  the  Government  itself  sanctions  shocking 
perversions  of  justice  ;  money  is  extorted  by  violence  from 
private  individuals,  much  as  "loans"  used  to  be  drawn  by 
torture  from  the  Jews  in  England  in  the  days  of  King  John  ; 
shocking  cruelties  are  publicly  inflicted  on  the  fallen  friends  ot 
the  ex-Shah  ;  life  and  property  are  insecure,  and  Persia  is  much 
worse  off  than  in  the  darkest  days  of  the  absolutist  rule  of 
Muzaffer-ed-din  eight  or  ten  years  ago. 

As  for  the  Russian  troops.  Dr.  Dillon  says  : — 
They  are  in  two  places  only,  Kazwin  and  Tabriz  ;  and  the 
Imperial  Government  keeps  them  there  most  reluctantly,  for  it 
has  nothing  to  gain  and  something  to  lose  by  their  Staying  on. 
And  they  undoubtedly  rendered  sterling  services  to  the  Persian 
people.  They  saved  Tabriz — for  the  Nationalists,  and  they 
hindered  bloodshed  and  worse  there.  The  Viceroy  of  the 
Caucasus  would  be  delighted  to  be  able  to  recall  them  to-morrow. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  more  probable  that  they  will 
have  to  be  reinforced. 
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MUSIC  AND  ART  IN  THE  MAGAZINES. 

A  MAsri-.R  OF  Km-.i.isii  Mlsic 
On  March  uth  two  hundred  years  .igo  was  bom 
in  King  Street,  Covent  darden,  Or.  Thomas  A. 
.•\me,  best  known  to-<lay  |)erh3|)s  as  the  composer  of 
"  Rule,  Britannia."  In  his  bicentcnarv*  appreciation 
of  the  composer  in  the  Musical  Timfs  for  March,  Mr. 
Frank  Kidson  tells  how  .\rne  in  writing  fresh  music 
for  .\ddison's  opera,  "  Rosamond."  first  got  a  chance 
to  show  what  musical  stuff  he  was  made  of.  In 
"  Comus  "  \me  reached  a  high  place.  Then  came 
"  Rule,  Britannia,"  and  the  songs  from  "  Twelfth 
Night "  and  "  .Xs  You  Like  It,"  which  at  once  raised 
.Arne  to  the  highest  rank  of  lyric  composer.  Save  for 
church  music,  he  is  probably  the  most  representative 
of  English  composers  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and 
yet  he  is  now  shamefully  neglected.  His  son  Michael 
was  also  a  composer. 

Mendei-ssohn  as  a  Conductor. 

In  the  March  number  of  Sa-ihtifr  Mr.  Richard 
Hoffman,  an  Eni;lish  musician  who  has  spent  most  of 
his  life  in  the  United  States,  begins  his  Musical  Recol- 
lections of  Fifty  Years.  He  was  born  at  .Manchester, 
and  when  he  was  fourteen  a  musical  critic  of  one  of 
the  Manchester  papers  offered  to  pay  his  expenses  to 
Birmingham  if  he  would  write  an  account  of  the 
festival.  Here  Mcndcl.ssohn  conducted  his  "  Elijah." 
At  the  rehearsal  the  boy  critic  had  a  seat  by  the  organ- 
ist, Dr.  Gauntlet,  whom  he  assisted  by  pulling  out  the 
organ  stops  for  him.  He  still  remembers  how  Men- 
delssohn drilled  the  chorus,  and  onco  or  twice  during 
the  rehearsal  the  composer  came  up  to  Dr.  Gauntlet 
to  say  :  "  Not  so  loud  :  push  ui  such  and  such  a  stop." 
But  as  soon  as  his  back  was  turned  the  organist 
would  say :  "  Pull  them  out  again."  Mendelssohn 
was  one  of  the  best  conductors,  and  the  writer  states 
that  he  would  .seldom  beat  more  than  the  first  sixteen 
or  twenty-tour  bars  of  an  overture  or  movement  from 
a  symphony.  He  would  then  lay  down  his  luton  and 
listen,  often  applauding  with  the  audience,  and  would 
only  take  it  up  again  when  he  wished  any  effect  not 
noted  in  the  parts. 

Frau  Ki.ara  Schumann. 

Herr  Karl  Reinecke  contnbutes  to  the  March 
number  of  the  Deutsche  fin-u/  another  chapter  of  his 
reminiscences,  in  the  form  of  an  interesting  article  on 
Frau  Klara  Schumann.  When  he  first  heard  her  play 
he  was  a  boy  of  ten,  and  he  was  simply  charmed  by 
her  bnlliant  performance  of  some  bravura  variations, 
over  which  he  himself  was  breaking  his  fingers.  This 
was  in  18,^4.  Nine  years  later  he  was  present  at  the 
first  ()erformance  of  Schumann's  fine  choral  work, 
"  Paradise  and  the  Peri,"  when  Frau  Schumann  sang 
in  the  chorus.  In  1848  Frau  Schumann  sent  to 
Herr  Reinecke  the  manuscript  of  her  hu.sbana's 
"  .Album  for  the  Young,"  assuring  him,  in  a  note, 
of  the   originality   of  the  little  pieces,  and  adding 


that  they  were  full  of  poetry  and  feeling.  Herr 
Reinecke  soon  saw  that  they  were  published,  and 
that  Frau  Schumann's  opinion  of  them  was  right  is 
known  to  the  whole  world,  for  they  arc  among  the 
most  i>opular  of  the  works  of  the  great  ma-ster,  the 
centenary  of  whose  birth  occurs  during  the  present 
year.  .A  few  years  later  Herr  Reinecke  and  Frai: 
.Schumann  plaved  together  at  a  concert  at  Bremen 
Schumann  s  celebrated  Nariations  for  two  pianos,  and 
at  the  end  ol  the  performance  Schumann's  fricndlv 
handshake  with  the  players  told  them  they  had  |  !.i\'  i 
the  work  in  a  manner  grateful  to  him.  Frau  >■  tni- 
mann's  name,  concludes  Herr  Reinecke,  will  never 
fall  into  oblivion,  as  is  the  case  with  so  many  virtuosi 
In  bravura  and  stupendous  technique  she  may  often 
have  been  surpassed,  but  in  unselfish  devotion  to  the 
works  she  was  bringing  before  her  hearers  she  has 
had  few  equals. 

The  Most  Poetical  .Musician. 

The  Musical  Times  (or  March  celebrates  the  Chopin 
centenary  with  an  interesting  symposium  in  \vli:rh 
Herr  Emil  .Saucr  Professor  Niecks.  Mr  r<i'p;.i> 
Matthay,  Mr.  Frederick  Corder  and  other  musicians 
have  joined.  Practically  all  Chopin  s  compositions 
were  for  the  pianoforte,  and  his  musical  conceptions 
seemed  to  be  dominated  by  the  keyboard  of  this 
instrument  and  the  possibilities  of  its  manipulation  by 
ten  fingers  assisted  by  the  ixrdal.  Those  who  arc 
interested  in  all  things  relating  to  Chopin  will 
not  like  to  miss  a  series  of  letters  which  he  wrote  t<' 
the  daughter  of  George  Sand  in  1847-0,  the  la>" 
written  about  three  months  before  his  death.  Tht\ 
contain  scarcely  any  references  to  music,  but  alas 
many  allusions  to  his  serious  ill-health  "  I  cough,  ! 
suffocate,  I  suffer  from  neuralgia,''  etc.,  is  too  often 
the  news  he  has  to  communicate.  A  facsimile  par' 
of  one  letter,  dated  London,  November,  1848,  lelN 
how  the  doctors  are  dnving  him  away.  He  cannot 
breathe  or  sleep,  and  the  climate  is  tinimaginablf 
for  one  like  himself  during  the  winter  months. 
These  letters  are  published  in  the  Grande  Knue  ot 
March  loth. 

F.ARi.v  Colour  Printing. 

In  the  March  issue  of  the  Connoisseur  Mr.  Cecil 
Hunt  writes  of  Baxter  Prints,  which  are  now  collected 
by  a  number  of  |>eople.  .V  print  for  which  Baxter 
charged  a  shilling  or  eighleenpence  will  to-day  some- 
times be  valued  at  thirty  or  forty  times  as  much,  an.l 
for  perfect  impressions  of  the  rarer  varieties  pounds 
may  be  substituted  for  pence.  Baxter,  who  was  born 
in  1R04,  began  his  art  career  by  executing  minute 
drawings  which  reijuired  indefatigable  patience.  His 
father  was  a  printer  and  publisher,  and  we  find  his 
son  earning  his  living  as  a  wood-engraver  for  book 
illustrations.  In  iSjq  he  began  his  ex|x'riments  in 
colour-work,  and  b;  twcen  iS.uand  1840  he  illustrated 
fifteen  books  in  colour — volumes  on  the  Season' 
Birds,  etc. 
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THE  NINETEENTH  CENTURY  AND  AFTER. 

Several  articles  have  been  separately  mentioned 
of  current  political  significance.  Sir  Henry  Seton- 
Karr  lays  stress  on  the  revolutionary  times  in  which 
we  live,  and  finds  that  neither  Free  Trade  nor 
anti-Tariff  Reform  is  responsible  for  the  continued 
Liberal-Socialism  of  the  North  of  England  and  Scot- 
land, but  the  main  anti-Unionist  factors  are  Trade 
Unionism  and  Socialism,  with  demands  for  class  legis- 
lation, class  taxation,  class  war. 

FREEMASONRY^  IN    FRANCE. 

M.  Eugene  Tavernier  undertakes  to  prove  that 
French  Freemasonry  is  the  Republican  secret,  just  as 
the  Republic  is  Freemasonry  itself  in  the  open.  It  is 
an  association  "  essentially  irreligious  in  character." 
It  is  a  body  of  men  governed  from  above  by  a 
mysterious  selection  from  lower  grades  of  men  certain 
to  carry  out  the  anti-religious  policy.  He  quotes  the 
testimony  of  an  ex-Freemason,  M.  Copin-Albancelli, 
that  Freemasonry  is  the  instrument  of  a  universal  will ; 
it  is  not  communal,  departmental,  regional,  or  even 
national;  it  is  universal,  it  extends  over  the  whole 
world.  One  is  relieved  to  hear  from  him  that  the 
true  Masonic  spirit  is  Jewish.  His  argument  seems 
to  point  to  its  being — Satan  ! 

HOW   TO    CONCILIATE    INDIA. 

Mr.  E.  Armine  Wodehouse,  who  lately  taught  in 
Deccan  College,  Poona,  discusses  with  kindly  wisdom 
the  racial  feeling  in  India.  The  newspaper  habit  of 
citing  only  the  outrages  and  unpleasant  features  of 
Indian  life  is  responsible  for  much  misunderstanding. 
Another  important  fact  is  that  the  Indian  mind  is 
naturally  deductive,  proceeding  from  the  ideal  to  the 
concrete.  There  has  awakened  in  India  an  ideal 
stupendous  in  its  implications,  and  carrying  with  it  all 
the  idealism,  the  romanticism,  and  the  Dsychological 
cravings  of  an  intensely  idealistic  race — an  ideal  of 
Indian  autonomy.  .As  British  rule  blocks  the  way  to 
this  ideal,  the  idealistic  Indian  mind  reacts  against 
British  rule.  This  abstractness  is  best  overcome  by 
personal  contact.  The  writer  remarks  on  the  subtle 
change  in  the  general  attitude  of  thinking  English- 
men towards  India  during  the  last  ten  years,  which  is 
a  gratifying  feature. 

THE    PAGEANT    OF   JAPANE.SE    HISTORY. 

Mr.  J.  H.  Longford  supplies  "  an  easy  and  succinct 
summary  of  the  historical  development  of  Japan 
during  the  successive  periods  illustrated  by  the 
tableaux  "  which  will  be  given  this  year  at  the  White 
City.  Into  the  mythology  of  the  earlier  stages  we 
cannot  here  follow  the  writer,  but  it  is  interesting  to 
note  that  the  first  invasion  of  the  mainland  was 
initiated  and  carried  out  in  the  second  century  of  the 
Christian  era  by  the  Empress  Jingo. 

In  another  paper  Sir  F.  T.  Piggott,  Chief  Justice  of 
Hong  Kong,  writing  on  the  making  of  an  oversea 


dominion,  reminds  those  of  us  to-day  that  we  must 
not  be  too  hard  upon  Japan  in  her  colonial  develop- 
ment of  Korea,  when  we  remember  how  our  earlier 
colonial  history  was  marked  by  great  crimes  and 
injustice.  He  thinks  that  Japan  will  choose  the  best 
of  the  two  systems — Continental  and  British. 

Miss  Gregory  pleads  for  the  appointment  of  a 
sufficient  number  of  properly  qualified  midwives. 
Captain  Cecil  Battine  urges  the  importance  of  our 
watching  the  prospects  of  the  maintenance  of  Dutch 
and  Belgian  independence  between  the  rival  ambi- 
tions of  Germany,  France,  and  England. 


CHAMBERS'S  JOURNAL. 
In  an  article  entitled  "  The  Limit,"  in  Chambers's 
Journal  for  April,  Mr.  T.  C.  Bridges  discusses  the 
crazy  ambition  to  break  records  by  foolhardy  exploits. 
While  considering  the  honest  ambition  to  excel  in 
any  form  of  sport  or  athletics  admirable,  he  shows 
how  people  &y  in  the  face  of  Providence  when  they 
attempt  to  perform  feats  so  dangerous  that  they  have 
never  before  been  accomplished.  Every  one,  he  says, 
must  have  a  pretty  good  notion  of  what  he  can  do 
without  injuring  himself,  and  beyond  that  limit  no 
one  has  any  right  to  go.  Another  article  describes 
the  life  on  Norfolk  Island,  where  the  population  is  still 
something  under  eight  hundred.  Its  author  spent 
two  years  in  the  island.  The  anniversary  of 
the  landing  of  the  Pitcairners  is  commemorated  in 
June  by  an  open-air  feast,  to  which  everyone  con- 
tributes edibles.  Cricket  is  afterwards  played,  and 
in  the  evening  there  is  a  grand  ball.  There  is 
an  anonymous  article  on  the  Body's  Growth,  in 
which  the  writer  explains  how  the  growth  takes  place 
by  metamorphosis  as  well  as  by  increase  of  bulk.  In 
his  monthly  letter  on  the  Heart  of  Things,  Mr. 
Henry  Leach  refers  to  St.  George's  Day.  "  How  few 
people  in  England  know  what  .\pril  23rd  stands  for  !  " 
he  observes.  It  may  be  that  we  live  in  too  material- 
istic, times  to  appreciate  the  service  rendered  by  our 
patron  saint.  What  did  he  do  for  England  ?  Less 
than  the  King  Harry  with  whose  name  he  has  been 
so  often  associated.  Alter  the  celebration  of  St. 
George's  Day  comes  Empire  Day  on  May  24th,  not 
an  opposition  movement,  but  to  those  who  think  upon 
the  circumstances  it  mav  to  some  extent  seem  to  be 


La  Grande  Revue  has  two  exceedingly  interesting 
articles  upon  the  necessity  of  the  auxiliary  inter- 
national being  a  neutral  and  not  a  national  tongue. 
M.  Cotton,  a  professor  at  the  Sarbonne,  who  has 
attended  the  last  three  Esperanto  Congresses,  says  : 
"  Not  only  merchants  and  those  who  travel  need  such 
a  help  ;  the  want  is  imperative  in  the  scientific  world  ; 
those  whose  life-work  lies  in  the  laboratory  cannot 
afford  to  wait  for  a  century  to  see  whether  French, 
English,  or  German  will  then  preponderate," 
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THE  NATIONAL  REVIEW. 

The  A\ilwniil Rni-sv,  ajwrt  from  ilie  usual  editorial 
iliatrilie,  is  more  balanced  than  usual.  Mr.  Ramsay 
Maodonald's  article  is  notictd  elsewhere.  .Mr.  W.  K. 
I.awson  is  allowed  a  free  hand  to  paint  with  lurid 
lolours  Mr.  Asquith  .is  Fiscal  .Anarchist.  Sir  R.  J. 
Inglis  Palgrave  discourses  upon  the  iniquity  of  the 
Budget. 

(General  Sir  Edmund  Barrow,  in  a  paper  entitled 
"  'Ihe  English  Genius  in  War,"  points  out  that  it  has 
always  consisted  in  coolness  in  danger  and  emer- 
gency, "  British  phlegm,"  and  iron  discipline,  which 
enabled  them,  whether  as  archers  or  as  musketeers,  to 
overpower  the  enemy  by  sheer  force  of  good  .shoot- 
ing. He  puts  forth  this  plea  as  an  argument  in  favour 
of  compulsory  training  of  the  boys  of  the  nation, 
though  he  is  not  in  favour  of  conscription  for  men. 

The  Right  Hon.  James  Bryce  tells  us  what  he 
thinks  of  the  scenery  of  North  .\merica,  and  Mr. 
George  Greenwood  executes  a  ferocious  war  dance 
upon  the  new  Shakesjjearean  discoveries  by  Dr. 
Wallace. 

George  Gascoyne  gossips  pleasantly,  as  an  old 
traveller,  upon  tlie  best  way  of  seeing  countries  in 
Europe,  Egypt  and  .America.  He  is  an  old  traveller, 
and  he  seasons  his  paper  with  useful  hints  as  to  tips 
and  outfits.  He  insists  upon  the  impxyrlance  of 
leisurcliness  in  travel,  and  condemns  .strongly  the 
reckless  way  in  which  some  doctors  will  bundle  their 
patients  upon  ocean  steamers  without  taking  any 
pains  to  see  that  they  will  have  comfortable  quarters. 

COOPER ATIVK   USE   OF   GOVERNESSES. 

Lady  Edward  Cecil  tells  the  result  of  an  experi- 
ment which  has  been  tried  in  a  country  district  to 
substitute  for  the  regular  French  nursery-maid  and 
llnglish  governess  for  each  family,  a  co-o[)erative 
exjK-riment  by  which  three  or  four  famili<s  join 
together  to  form  a  little  school  or  class  under  two 
tcichers,  English  and  French,  with  a  sijccial  le.icherfor 
dancing.  I-idy  Ivlward  ("eiil  describes  the  work  of 
such  a  little  country  class,  consisting  of  six  children, 
ranging  from  six  to  ten  years  of  age,  five  girls  .ind 
a  boy,  coming  from  four  families,  all  within  a  [wny- 
cart  range  of  one  another.  The  cost  of  this  class  is 
under  £220  a  year  plus  the  necessary  org.inisation 
and  trouble.  It  has  been  found  best  for  one  person 
to  be  responsible  both  for  elVicicncy  and  finance, 
and  to  let  hi r  charge  what  seemed  to  her  to  be 
fair  fees.  The  children  met  in  two  rooms  of  the 
house  of  one  of  the  parents  joining  in  the  expcrimcnl. 
The  writer  thinks  the  class  she  is  describing  is  too 
small ;  eight  or  ten  would  be  nuich  more  than  twice  as 
gooii  as  four  or  five.  The  children  enjoy  it  very 
much  better  than  being  taught  in  their  own  homes. 
The  hours  arc  from  «>45  to  11.45  every  day.  One 
morning  a  week  there  is  a  dancing  lesson,  and  every 
otiur  day  there  is  a  drill.  Nature  study,  including 
r-lcnientary  botany,  i»  worked  in  with  painting  .ind 
in-jdelling.      I'he  piano  is  not  taught  in  tbi--  ^'  \^rmc 


French  is  taught  both  in  class  and  separately,  each 
child  has  half  an  hour  alone  five  days  a  week,  and 
once  a  week  they  do  songs  and  games  in  French 
together.  By  means  of  this  small  cooperative  school 
a  much  more  highly-trained  teacher  can  be  secured 
than  can  generally  be  found  for  ordinary  faniil? 
work. 


The  Atlantic  Monthly. 
As  usual,  the  April  number  is  first-class — full  of 
suggestive  articles,  thoughtful  essays,  and  interesting 
stories.  Mr.  C  C.  Wasliliurn  contributes  an  Imaginary 
Interview  with  An.itolc  France.  Mr.  Brandcr  Matthews 
writes  on  "  The  Dramatic  Unities."  Mr.  Hollis  God- 
frey begins  a  series  of  papers  on  "  The  Problem  of 
City  Housing  "  by  a  sur\ey  of  what  is  done  in  Eng- 
land and  in  Germany  He  describes  Bournville, 
Port  Sunlight,  and  the  work  done  by  Ealing  Tenants. 
He  concludes  his  survey  as  follows: — "Gather  th>^- 
skeins  together,  follow  each  clue  to  its  end,  and  the 
investigator  is  forced  to  the  conclusion  that  the  hous- 
ing hope  of  the  future  lies  outside  the  city  walls.' 
Mr.  J.  M.  Hubbard  reviews  Sir  H.  M.  Stanley's  .Auto 
biography  under  the  title,  "Stanley's  .Africa- Then 
and  Now." 


American  Review  of  Reviews. 

Miss  .Acnks  C.  l.Atr  describes  in  the  AmerUciu 
Rr,iew  of  RrAen'S  "  Lessons  from  Western  Fruit 
Culture  for  the  liast."  "  What  is  the  secret  of  the 
success  of  Western  fruit  growing  ? "  was  a  questior 
she  asked  a  grower.  .And  the  answer  was:  Soil,  sun 
light,  altitude  (for  some  orchards  arc  8,oooft.  abov. 
the  sea,  ami  frosts  have  to  be  kept  off  by  the  use  <'i 
oil  lami)s),  water,  and  modern  methods  of  cultivation. 

Another  article  describes  the  "  .Advance  of  Forestry 
in  the  United  States, '"  .America  having,  apjwrenily,  but 
recently  been  aroused  to  the  need  of  conserving  its 
forests.  One-fifth  of  the  standing  timber  of  the 
country  is  in  Government  hands,  and  most  of 
this  h.is  been  included  in  the  national  forests.  The 
article,  which  is  by  the  United  States  Forester, 
describes  the  methods  of  the  Government  for  pro- 
tecting its  forests,  securing  them  against  fire,  etc 


London  Quarterly. 
The  Lomio'i  Qiiiirterh  Rnir.o  distinguishes  itself 
by  publishing  an  impxssioned  defence  of  the  National 
Defence  League  by  Mr.  Coulson  Kernahan,  which  is 
noticed  elst  where.  Mr.  W.  Arthur  Cornaby,  of 
Shanghai,  writes  on  "  Confucius  and  His  Message." 
He  regards  Confucius  as  the  expression  of  the  con- 
science of  the  Chinese  race.  Ur.  Edward  Walker 
eulogises  Sir  William  Broadbent  as  an  ideal  phy- 
sician. Mr.  Whitley  reviews  Dr.  Sven  Hedm's  book 
on  Tibet ;  and  other  articles  deal  with  "  The 
Beginnings  of  Christianity  in  the  Roman  Empire," 
"The  Christi.in  Conventicle  in  the  New  Testament," 
.nnil  "  Chri'-t  and  Ceremonial." 
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THE   FORTNIGHTLY   REVIEW. 

The  chroniqiie  in  the  Fortnightly  Raiiew  is  written, 
not  by  Mr.  Garvin,  but,  possibly  for  this  occasion 
only,  by  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks.  Although  it  is  headed 
"  Imperial  and  Foreign  AiTairs,"  it  is  devoted  entirely 
to  an  account  of  the  disaster  which  threatens  the 
Republican  Party  owing  to  the  dissatisfaction  and 
discontent  resulting  from  the  substitution  of  Mr.  Taft 
for  Mr.  Roosevelt.  Mr.  Sydney  Brooks  says  that 
Mr.  Roosevelt's  administration  was  not  unlike  a  con- 
tinuous Fourth  of  July  celebration  ;  Mr.  Taft's  is  not 
unlike  the  day  after — which  puts  things  in  a  nutshell. 

MR.    BENJ.A.MIN    KIDD    ONCE    .MORE. 

Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  emerges  from  the  silence  of 
his  retreat  every  now  and  then  in  order  to  utter  with 
pontifical  voice  solemn  warnings  ;  but  the  conditions 
of  their  acceptance  demand  a  sound  saving  faith  in 
the  infallibility  of  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  and  the 
practical  idiocy  of  the  Liberal  Party.  There  is  no 
salvation  in  the  time  which  is  before  us  for  a  people 
who  can  only  think  in  individualities.  Mr.  Rhodes  used 
to  "  think  in  continents."  Mr.  Benjamin  Kidd  says 
that  we  must  "think  in  communities,"  and  by  way 
of  contributing  to  the  collective  thought  of  the 
community  he  tells  us  that  the  movement  towards 
Protection,  "  granting  healthy  conditions  of  govern- 
ment, is  essentially  a  secular  movement  of  the  world 
towards  economy  in  production  and  the  elimination 
of  the  waste  of  human  energy."  Old-fashioned  Free 
Traders  who  are  still  under  the  obsession  of  theories 
of  trade  conceived  by  Adam  Smith  or  hypnotised 
by  the  repetition  of  their  own  shibboleths  have  not 
yet  discerned  that  practically  all  the  manufacturing 
countries  of  the  temperate  regions  must  cease  to  be 
complementary  regions  and  must  become  increasingly 
and  intensively  competitive. 

Mr.  Kidd  is  quite  satisfied  with  himself — so  satis- 
fied, that  for  one  who  can  only  claim  to  possess  the 
exhausted  brain-centres  of  a  Liberal  it  would  almost 
seem  presumption  to  express  any  opinion  upon  his 
article,  which  I  note  is  the  first  of  a  series. 

HOW   TO    IMPROVE    ELECTIONS. 

Mr.  Stephen  Reynolds,  writing  on  "The  People 
and  their  Vote,"  suggests  that  in  some  one  constituency 
the  two  candidates  should  agree  to  have  an  equalised, 
or  fair-play,  election  in  which  every  efifort  should  be 
made  to  form  and  obtain  the  opinion  of  the  electors 
under  the  best  conditions  possible  :— 

In  the  first  pl.ace,  they  would  agree  either  to  forgo  or  to 
equalise  the  adventitious  vote-catching  advantages  possessed  by 
either  side.  They  would  spend  the  same,  hold  the  same  num- 
ber of  meetings,  and  share  motor-cars.  One  or  more  referees, 
non-partisan  and  trusted  by  both  parties,  might  be  appointed  to 
decide  disputed  matters.  They  would  also  decide,  for  instance, 
whether  or  no  a  poster  was  too  misleading  for  use,  and  would 
forbid  the  circulation  of  leaflets  containing  obvious  misstate- 
ments of  fact. 

Most  of  the  meetings  should  be  held  in  common,  and 
both  candidates  should  appear  on  the  same  platform, 
state  their  views  fully  and  freely,  telling  the  electors 
to  hear  both  sides  and  "  make   up  your   mind  and 


vote  which  way  you  think."  It  is  a  counsel  of  per- 
fection, but  some  day  it  may  be  tried,  and  nothing 
would  be  more  popular  than  such  a  face-to-face 
encounter  of  candidates  on  the  same  platform, 

MR.    LILLY    ON    INDIA. 

Mr.  Lilly  tells  us  that  we  are  rulers  of  India  by 
the  right  divine,  and  that  we  rule  it  best.  We  won 
India  by  the  sword,  and  we  hold  it  by  the  sword,  a 
fact  which  will  be  brought  into  evidence  if  we  go  on 
paltering  with  sedition  and  setting  up  extemporised 
representative  local  government  in  India,  edifices 
which  he  regards  as  houses  of  cards  raised  on  a 
foundation  of  sand.  Mr.  Lilly's  hint  to  Lord  Morley 
is  that  he  should  put  himself  for  a  time  in  the  hands 
of  Catholic  missionaries,  for  Indian  officials  rarely 
possess  any  real  acquaintance  with  the  "  mentality  " 
of  the  people  over  whom  they  rule.  The  spectacle 
of  Lord  Morley  with  a  couple  of  Catholic  missionaries 
at  each  elbow  instructing  him  how  to  govern  India  is 
quaint,  and  appeals  to  our  sense  of  humour.  Still  I 
agree  that  missionaries,  both  Catholic  and  Protestant, 
usually  know  the  vernacular  language,  which  is  more 
than  can  be  said  of  many  officials. 

B.4NKRUPT    ZIONISM. 

Mr.  Zangwill,  in  a  paper  called  "Zionism  and 
Territorialism,"  tells  us  that  Palestinian  Zionism  is 
bankrupt.  The  hope  of  founding  a  Jewish  State  in 
Tripoli  has  been  slain  by  the  discovery  that  the 
country  has  no  water.  The  only  place  in  the  world 
where  the  dreams  of  the  Zionists  might  be  realised  is 
Mesopotamia  Only  the  immigration  of  a  Jewish 
population  would  make  Mesopotamia  pay,  but  it  is 
very  doubtful  whether  the  Turks  will  let  the  Jews 
settle  as  founders  of  a  State.  They  may  admit 
them  as  Turks  of  the  Jewish  persuasion.  If  they 
refuse,  then  all  that  can  be  done  is  to  try  and  divert 
the  stream  of  Jewish  emigration  to  the  half-populated 
regions  west  of  the  Mississippi. 

Mr.  Abbott  discusses  the  Jewish  Problem  in 
another  paper,  in  which  he  inclines  to  assimilation, 
but  it  can  only  be  tried  by  a  policy  of  consistent 
kindness,  and  of  that  policy  there  seems  little  chance 
in  Russia  or  Roumania 

OTHER   ARTICLES. 

A  writer  tells  in  a  few  pages  the  story  of  the  Dalai 
Lama  imbroglio,  and  how  it  came  about  that  he  is 
now  a  refugee  in  India.  Mr.  Gribble  once  more 
wallows  in  the  story  of  the  adulteries  of  Alfred  de 
Musset  after  he  had  parted  from  George  Sand.  Mr. 
Haynes  discusses  the  attitude  of  the  Church  to 
Divorce,  and  strongly  urges  that  Churchmen  should 
adopt  a  more  reasonable  line  in  relation  to  the  sub- 
ject of  the  dissolubility  of  marriage.  Mr.  J.  B.  Firth 
strongly  condemns  the  proposal  to  vote  public  money 
for  the  improvement  of  canals,  putting  forward  as  an 
alternative  the  buying  up  of  the  railways  on  fair  terms. 
Mr.  Alfred  Moore  writes  about  Abyssinia,  and  calls 
his  article  "  At  the  Bedside  of  Meneiik." 
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THE  CONTEMPORARY   REVIEW. 
The  Conlimf'cra'y  Rciir.v  lor  April  is  a  capital 
number.  Mr.  Upton  Sinclair's  paper, ''  Perfect  Health," 
is  noticed  elsewhere. 

ALGERNON     CHARLES    SWINBURNE. 

Mrs.  Disney  I^ith,  Swinburne's  cousin,  who  was 
brought  up  with  him  as  a  playniale  and  a  sister,  retails 
her  retollections  of  the  j:>oet  as  a  boy.  He  was 
known  as  "  Cousin  Hodge  "  and  as  "  the  seagull  "  He 
was  a  delicate  but  daring  boy,  and  on  one  occasion 
climbed  Culver  Cliff  alone  at  imminent  peril  of  his 
life  in  order  to  prove  to  himself  that  he  had  no  fear 
of  death.  Mrs.  I.eith  pays  a  high  tribute  to 
Swinburne's  personal  character.     She  says  : — 

I  never  met  with  a  chatacler  more  thoroughly  loyal,  chivalrouf, 
and — ihough  some  of  his  utterances  may  seem  to  contradict  it — 
re\'erent-mindetl.  I  never,  in  our  years  of  unfeltcre<l  and  most 
familiar  intercourse,  remember  him  to  have  said  anything  to 
shock  or  di.^lress  me,  or  anything  that  wxs  undesirable  for  me, 
as  child  or  girl,  to  hear.  With  all  his  tremendous  fund  of  wit 
or  nonsense,  nothing  vulgar,  profane  or  niiju/  ever  cropped  up. 
His  parodies  of  the  didactic  or  moral  style  of  nursery  rhyme  and 
story  are  inimitably  ludicions,  often  full  of  a  fine  satire,  but 
absolutely  harmless. 

THE   GREEK    LAUV. 

Emily  Jane  Putnam  is  a  capable  writer,  whose 
paper  on  the  Greek  Lady  affords  much  food  for 
thought.  Woman  in  the  august  .Vthene,  in  Aspasia,  in 
the  Ama/.ons,  in  Artemis,  in  sculpture,  in  drama,  in 
poetry,  dominated  Athens,  but  the  Greek  lady  played 
no  part.  Her  glory  was  to  be  unknown  and  unheard 
of.  The  wife  was  a  necessary  evil,  tolerated  as 
breeder  of  children,  but  she  was  regarded  neither  as 
an  instrument  of  pleasure  nor  as  an  inspiration  : — 

In  practice  the  Greeks  had  thorn  the  lady  of  all  but  negative 
qualities,  and  left  her  hardly  any  room  for  unrestrained  action  ; 
their  art  and  their  literature  were,  nevertheless,  full  of  the 
tradition  of  a  lady  whose  characteristic  was  freedom.  If  all  the 
ladies  they  saw  were  prisoners,  nevertheless  all  the  ladies  they 
thought  about  were  free. 

THE    WAYS   OF    CANNIBALS. 

,Sir  Digby  Pigott  reviews  Mr.  H.  Wilfred  Walker's 
account  of  his  travels  among  the  South  Sea  savages 
under  the  title  of  "An  Adventurous  Naturalist." 
Among  the  most  interesting  extracts  quoted  are  those 
describing  the  visit  to  the  edible  bird's-nest  cave  in 
British  North  Borneo  and  his  discovery  of  semi- 
amphibious  men  in  New  Guinea.  Mr.  Walker  had  a 
narrow  escape  from  being  killed  and  eaten  by  can- 
nibals, whose  art  of  cookery  is  distinctly  unpleasant : — 

When  the  Iw^lnduras  capture  an  enemy  they  slowly  torture 

ictically  eating  him  alive.     When  he  is  almost 

\    hole   in  the  side  of  the  head  and  scoop  out 

i...    ..I....,-    .»,u.   a  wooden  spoon.      These  brains,   which    are 

eaten  warm  and  fresh,  are  regarded  lu  a  great  delicacy. 

OTHER    ARTKLES. 

'ITie  Rev.  R.  Roberts  describes  the  theory  of  justi- 
fication by  faith  held  by  one  who  rejects  the  orthodox 
faith  in  Christ.  Canon  Haminond  chortles  in  his  joy 
as  he  executes  a  war  dance  over  the  prostrate 
remains  of  Mgr.  Barnes,  who  had  attempted  to  vinili- 


catc  the  authenticity  of  the  alleged  Divine  commission 
given  to  Peter.  The  Provost  of  King's  College 
supplies  materials  for  a  ghost  story  \n  a  pafier 
entitled  "  The  Stalls  of  Barchester,"  which  is  puzzling. 
Is  it  a  mere  fantasy  of  the  imagination,  or  has  it 
9  basis  in  fact  ?  "  The  English  Army :  A  French 
View,"  is  a  translation  of  the  paper  contributed  to 
the  Rnneu'  des  Deux  MvnJes  by  Colonel  Langlois. 


NORTH  AMERICAN  REVIEW. 
There  arc  not  many  articles  of  interest  to  British 
readers  in  the  March  number.  Quotations  have  been 
made  from  one  or  two  papers  elsewhere.  Mr.  E.  G. 
Lowry,  writing  on  the  one  year  of  Mr.  Taft,  declares 
that  before  the  end  of  his  present  term  his  disinte- 
restedness, unselfishness  and  genuine  devotion  to  the 
common  weal  will  become  common  knowledge. 

CHURCH    AND    LABOUR. 

Mr.  Chauncey  B.  Brewster,  writing  on  the  demo- 
cratic ideal  and  the  Christian  Church,  urges  that  the 
Church  should  recognise  what  is  common  to  its  own 
aims  and  those  of  the  Trade  Unions.  He  then  quotes 
a  remark  of  -Mr.  Root  when  Secretary  of  State  : — 

When  I  want  a  pastime,  when  I  want  to  be  (timulaled,  I  go 
to  a  labour-union  meeting  and  listen  to  a  debdlc.  I  have  never 
heard  one  carried  on  as  well  and  so  much  real  thought  shown 
in  a  Fifth  .\venue  I'luh  .is  I  liave  in  a  labour-union  meeting. 

Democracy,  the  writer  concludes,  to  be  effective  in 
the  highest  sense  demands  Christianity 

ART   IN    AMERICA. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Blashfield  writes  on  the  actual  stale  of 
art  in  .\merica,  .ind  says  : — 

We  buy  enormously,  we  praise  much,  but  we  also  neglect 
much  ;  we  love  perhaps  not  too  well,  but  surely  at  times  not 
too  wisely.  We  have  worn  out  many  fashions  in  admiration, 
aivd  in  wearing  them  out  we  have  learned  from  each,  but  we  have 
not  yet  learned  sie.idincss  of  purjKise,  or  quite  acauired  the  fair- 
mindedness  which  should  be  the  sheet-anchor  to  the  omnivorous 
collector  we  seem  destine<t  to  become  among  nations.  Il  is 
likely  that  we  tire  only  temporarily  of  the  really  gotnl,  but  wc 
tire  often. 

GODLESS   ANARCHY. 

Mr.  .Mcide  Ebray  gives  a  by  no  means  rosy 
.-iccount  of  the  condition  of  affairs  in  France.  There 
seems  to  be  diplomatic  anarchy  and  administrative 
anarchy  :  the  separation  of  Church  and  State  is 
resulting  in  depopulation  ;  the  .\rmy  is  divided 
against  itself,  anli-patnotism  and  anti-nationalism 
being  rife  in  its  ranks. 

Dr.  Edward  Berdoe  insists  that  absolute  freedom 
must  not  be  granted  to  vivisectionists.  Mr.  Sydney 
Brooks  gives  a  survey  of  the  British  election^. 


The  i>|)cnmg  pap»'r  in  t!ic  Youn^  ]i'onui>i  is  a 
continuation  of  Mr.  David  Williamson's  reminis- 
cences of  Famous  Women  he  has  met.  They 
include  Madame  Clara  Butt,  Lady  Meaih,  Mrs. 
W.  K.  Clifford,  .Mu»»  Willard,  and  Mts.  Bramwcll 
Booth. 


The    Reviews   Reviewed. 
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THE  WORLD'S  WORK. 

The  World's  IVoik  for  April  is  a  varied  number. 
An  editorial  article  inquires  "  What  has  Happened  to 
Taft  ? "  It  was  a  year  ago  in  March  that  Mr.  Taft 
became  President,  with  what  seemed  almost  too  much 
popularity,  but  this  popularity  has  not  by  any  means 
been  maintained — on  the  whole,  the  editor  thinks,  not 
because  of  any  fault  in  Mr.  Taft  himself.  He  gives 
an  account  of  a  public  reception  at  the  White  House 
and  of  his  meeting  with  the  President,  whom  he 
describes  as  "  a  fine,  wholesome  man,"  whose  genial 
manner  does  not  conceal  a  force  by  no  means  due  to 
bulk  alone.  "  He  makes  you  feel  that  he  is  a  man 
determined  to  do  right,  to  do  his  best  as  he  sees 
it  .  .  .  Few  men  who  have  been  associated  with  the 
President  will  doubt  his  force  or  his  patriotism." 

THE    REFORM    OF    LONDON    GOVERNMENT. 

"  Greater  I>ondoner,"  in  an  interesting  paper, 
thinks  that  London  must  eventually  rid  itself  of  some 
of  the  sixty-eight  odd  authorities  engaged  in  locally 
governing  it.  One  enormous  central  body  for  govern- 
ing London  is,  however,  as  he  admits,  impossible  ;  but 
he  urges  that  the  elected  councillors  should  be  relieved 
of  much  of  the  detailed  executive  work,  which  he 
would  hand  over  to  committees,  which  should  all 
include  certain  experts.  Three  reforms  are  insisted 
upon  as  "urgent":  (i)  Redefining  the  duties  of 
the  Central  and  Local  Councils  of  London,  and 
in  such  a  way  as  to  unite  the  ancient  City  with  the 
modern  County ;  (2)  redrawing  the  boundaries  of 
London  so  that  the  whole  of  it  may  be  governed,  as 
regards  metropolitan  services,  from  one  centre  ;  and 
(3)  reconstituting  the  L.C.C.,  a  task  "  bristling  with 
difficulties.''  Another  suggestion  made  is  a  kind  of 
Municipal  Second  Chamber,  to  supervise  the  manag- 
ing committees,  and  carry  out  the  policy  of  the 
Council,  as  the  German  "  Magistrat "  does,  and  to 
consist  of  the  Mayor,  Aldermen  and  Sheriffs. 

LORD    R.WLEIGH'S    farm    IN    ESSEX. 

"  Home  Counties "  describes  Lord  Rayleigh's 
farm  at  Terling,  near  Witham,  in  Essex,  the  condi- 
tions on  which  are  such  as  might  well  be  imitated  by 
other  large  landowners.  Fifteen  years  ago  the  men 
began  receiving  bonuses  out  of  profits  paid  on  their 
wages.  Even  the  boys  received  these  bonuses,  and 
now  as  much  as  ^8,500  has  thus  passed  into  the 
workers'  pockets.  The  bonus  system  has  been  suc- 
ceeded by  a  system  of  co-partnership,  which,  the 
writer  thinks,  is  unique,  and  by  which  the  men  can,  if 
they  like,  invest  their  money  in  the  farm  itself  at  a 
rate  of  interest  much  more  liberal  than  that  of  the 
Post  Office  Savings  Bank. 

OTHER    ARTICLES. 

A  topical  article,  by  Frederic  W.  Knocker,  deals 
vith  Malaya  and  its  rubber-fields.  The  Malaya 
planters,  being  now  exceedingly  prosperous  after 
many  years  of  depression,  are  getting  somewhat 
venturesome,    and  tapping  their  trees  too  soon  and 


too  often.  It  is  Para  rubber  which  has  been  intro- 
duced into  Malaya,  and  by  the  late  Sir  Hugh  Low, 
British  Resident  at  Perak.  There  are  now  over 
35,000,000  Para  rubber  trees  in  Malaya,  which,  five 
years  hence,  should  yield  from  forty  to  fifty  thousand 
tons  of  hard,  fine  Para  rubber  annually.  The  waste 
products  of  rubber  have  not  yet  been  utilised  in 
Malaya,  but  the  seeds  yield  a  fine  yellow  oil,  and  the 
resultant  meal  might  be  made  into  cakes  for  cattle. 

Another  article  deals  with  the  experimental  growing 
of  yerba-mate  (Paraguayan  tea)  in  the  Argentine,  by 
Miss  C.  A.  Barnicoat.  Everyone  familiar  with  the 
Argentine  knows  what  mate  is,  but  so  far  the  immense 
quantities  used  in  the  Republic  have  had  to  be 
imported  from  Paraguay  and  Brazil. 

\\'estem  Australia  is  described  as  "  A  New  Granary 
of  the  Empire,"  capable  of  enormously  adding  to  our 
wheat  supplies. 

An  interesting  paper  by  Mr.  C.  M.  Keys  sums  up 
the  wonderful  success  of  the  fight  against  plague  and 
pestilence  all  over  the  world.  The  one  place  where 
success  is  not  yet  attained,  or  only  in  a  very  limited 
degree,  is  Uganda  and  other  parts  of  tropical  Africa, 
where  sleeping  sickness  still  remains  a  terrible 
scourge.  

BLACKWOOD'S  MAGAZINE. 

The  opening  article  in  Blackwood's  Magazine  on 
"  National  Life  or  National  Death "  is  a  strongly- 
worded  plea  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  to  bear 
arms  on  behalf  of  the  State.  There  is  an  amusing 
article  giving  the  experiences  of  a  lady  canvasser  in  a 
Battersea  ward  for  the  Conservative  candidate  at  the 
last  Parliamentary  election.  Sir  Robert  Anderson's 
reminiscences,  "  The  Lighter  Side  of  My  Official 
Life,"  are  continued,  and  contain  several  good 
stories ;  and  "  Musings  Without  Method "  deals 
entirely  with  the  Repertory  Theatre  and  its  first 
productions.  The  writer  thinks  that  "  never  in  our 
time  have  plays  been  so  efficiently,  and  withal  so 
modesdy,  produced  as  at  the  Duke  of  York's  Theatre. 
In  every  case  the  scenery  has  been  simple  of  taste, 
and  perfectly  adapted  to  its  end.  The  foolish  old 
cry  of  '  realism  '  is  no  longer  heard  upon  the  stage." 
He  has,  however,  many  criticisms  to  pass  upon 
Mr.  Galsworthy's  "  Justice,"  the  staging  of  which  he 
admires,  but  which  he  stigmatises  as  a  piece  of 
"  devil's  advocacy."  Mr.  Shaw's  "  Misalliance  "  is 
severely  handled  as  bad  both  in  substance  and  style. 
"  Chantecler "  is  also  not  favourably  criticised, 
though  the  writer  admits  that  only  a  Frenchman 
could  have  written  it  and  only  a  Frenchman  could 
delight  in  it. 

Everybody's  Story  Magazine  contains  only  complete 
stories,  many  of  which  are  very  short  indeed.  The 
principal  writers  contributing  for  April  are  Mr.  David 
Lyall,  Beatrice  Heron-Maxwell,  Mr.  Clive  Holland, 
and  Mrs.  de  Home  Vaizey.  It  is  a  good  fourpence 
halfpennyworth. 
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THE  CENTURY  MAGAZINE. 

In  the  .April  number  of  the  Catlury  .\fii);iizhte,  Mr. 
Robert  Hiiliens  gives  us  the  third  of  his  papers  on 
the  Holy  Land.  It  is  entitlcfl  "  From  Damascus  to 
N'azareth,"  and  is  illustrated  by  coloured  pictures  of  a 
somewhat  imprcs^iionist  order  painted  for  the  Century 
Mas^iizine  by  Jules  (lucrin. 

Mr.  Jacob  \.  Riis  describes  the  excellent  work 
that  has  been  done  by  the  People's  Institute  in  New 
York,  the  Cooper  Union.  The  most  interesting 
thing  in  the  paper  for  English  readers  is  the 
account  that  he  gives  as  to  the  success  with  which 
disreputable  cinematographic  exhibitions  were  sup- 
pressed. The  scandal~at  one  time  reached  such  a 
pitch  that  the  Mayor  of  New  York  closed  all  the 
shows  by  a  ukase  of  his  own.  The  showmen 
.ippealed  to  the  Committee  of  the  People's  Institute 
for  advice.  They  were  told  if  they  would  submit 
their  pictures  to  the  censorship  of  the  Committee  they 
would  support  their  applications  to  re-opcn  their 
shows.  The  showmen  submitted,  and  at  this  moment 
this  private  Committee  of  the  People's  Institute, 
which  has  no  authority  whatever  in  law,  acts  as  a 
censor  upon  eighty  per  cent,  of  all  the  cinematograph 
exhibits  in  America.  The  Hoard  of  Censors  sits  four 
days  in  the  week  seeing  every  new  film,  and  cutting 
out  those  that  are  disreputable.  As  New  York 
is  the  distributing  centre  for  all  the  pictures  which 
.ire  made  at  home  or  abroad,  this  indc|)endcnt 
voluntary  committee  ha.s  practically  become  the 
national  censorship  for  all  moving  pictures  in  the 
Cnited  States. 

Helena  Modjeska  continues  her  biographical  papers, 
and  tells  us  in  this  number  how  she  achieved  success 
in  London  in  1880.  Mr.  C.  R.  Mcllor  briefly  sets 
forth  his  reasons  for  thinking  that  Socialism  is  im- 
practicable. 

Mr.  William  H.  Pickering,  of  Han-ard  liniversity, 
discourses  upon  the  return  of  Halley's  comet  and 
I  omets  in  general.  The  article  which  the  Editor 
^eenis  to  regard  as  the  most  interesting  for  American 
!■  .1  li-rs  is  -Mr.  Waller  Camp's  paper  on  the  .American 
N.r.Kjnal  Game,  wliii  h  sets  forth  the  history  and  the 
f.iscinations  of  baseball. 

.Mr.  George  von  Skal  explains  how  Germany  could 
place  a  million  soldiers  in  the  field  within  a  week  of 
the  declaration  of  war. 

To  the  general  reader  one  of  the  most  interesting 
articles  is  a  sl.ort  |«|x-r  by  Dr.  Howard  Lilienthal 
describing  current  progress  in  surgery.  He  describes 
what  has  been  done  in  the  improvement  of  diagnosis, 
in  the  use  of  X-rays,  an.x-sthctics,  and  in  the  surgery 
of  the  chest,  surgery  of  the  blood  vessels,  and  of  the 
thyroid  gland,  and  the  surccry  of  the  bones  and  joinLs. 
The  most  sensational  passage  is  that  in  which  he 
describes  how  the  bone  of  one  man  can  be  grafted  on 
to  the  body  of  another.  \\  least  two  lases  are  known 
in  which  there   has   been  a  transplantation  from  one 


i,...M  iw  another  of  a  complete  knee  joint  with 
its  bones  and  ligaments.  As  for  creating  new 
noses  out  of  another  man's  thigh  bones,  nothing 
seems  easier.  

THE  WESTMINSTER   REVIEW. 

The  most  intereslill^;  jui^r  in  the  Wettminsirr 
Rr.'icio  is  Mr.  Bernard  Houghton's  brilliant  pajxr  on 
the  Woman's  .SufTr.ige  question,  entitled  "  From 
Chattel  to  Suffragette."  Mr.  Houghton  maintains 
that  militarism  and  sacerdotalism  have  been  the  chief 
obstacles  in  the  way  of  woman's  recognition  as  a 
human  being 

•Mr.  J.  F.  Sheltema's  article,  entitled  "  The  ^Vriting 
on  the  Wall ,"  is  a  discussion  of  the  present  condition 
of  the  Dutch  East  Indies.  The  writer  says  that  even 
the  Malay  .\rchipelago  has  been  stirred  up  in  the 
general  awakening  of  the  East  resulting  from  the 
victory  of  Jai>an. 

Mr.  G.  B.  Lissenden  publishes  a  brief  paper 
entitled  "  On  Itehalf  of  the  Child,"  in  which  he 
emphasises  his  argument  in  favour  of  small  and  fit 
families  rather  than  innumerable  litters  brought  into 
the  world  without  reflection  and  without  foresight  to 
swell  the  ranks  of  the  until. 


The  Windsor  Hagrazine 
The  Windsor  Mitt^iizine  for  .April  is  a  light 
number.  .Among  the  story-writers  contributing  to  it 
are  Mr.  .A.  E.  W.  Mason  and  Mr.  Justus  .Miles 
Forman  (serial).  The  principal  article  deals  with 
Mr.  W.  K.  Symonds,  the  portrait-painter.  Mr. 
Symonds  specialises  in  children's  |X)rtraiis,  and 
his  work  must  be  familiar  to  .Academy  visitors. 
.Another  article  is  on  the  diflfetent  way  the  same 
characters  were  presented  by  the  late  Sir  Henry 
Irving  and  are  now  being  presented  by  his  son.  It 
is  difhcult  to  refrain  from  saying  that,  judging  from 
pictures  and  drawings  only,  Sir  Henry's  representa- 
tions always  impress  one  the  more  favourably.  The 
articles  on  "  I^ngland's  Story  in  Portrait  and  Picture  " 
are  continued  up  to  the  Norman  Conquest 


The  Lady's  Realm. 
The  Ladys  Jii-iUm  .April  number  is  light,  but  very 
well  got  up  indeed.  l)ne  of  the  princiiwl  articles  is 
ii|Kin  Madame  Curie,  who,  some  i)eople  may  have 
lorgolien,  was  born  in  War.saw,  and  is  not  a  French- 
woman, and  of  whose  two  little  girls  charming 
pictures  are  rejiroduced  whii  h  I  do  not  remember 
having  seen  before.  .Another  article  is  ujx)n  "  Victims 
of  WoiTuin's  Vanity,"  the  subject  of  which  can  be 
guessed ;  and  another  upon  "  The  Pageant  of  Em- 
pire." The  last-named  article  is  accompanied  by 
pictures  of  some  of  the  most  remarkable  costumes  to 
be  worn,  which  certainly  look  very  magnificent 
indeed.  .Another  article  which  deserves  notice  is 
by  Mr.  Philip  Gibbs  on  "The  Actress  on  Tour," 
which  may  be  recommended  to  stage-struck  maidens 
in  particular  and  to  all  stage-struck  people  in  general. 
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A  COLOSSAL  RAILWAY  NUMBER. 

Cassitrs  is  to  be  congratulated  on  its  enterprise  in 
bringing  out  as  its  March  number  a  volume  of  472 
pages  deahng  exclusively  with  railways,  their  latest 
development  and  problems.  The  number  opens, 
fitly  enough,  with  an  excellent  portrait  of  George 
Stephenson,  "  the  father  of  the  steam  locomotive," 
and  there  follows  a  singularly  comprehensive  survey 
of  the  railway  engineering  world  in  the  United  States, 
in  Great  Britain,  in  Germany,  France,  Switzerland, 
and  Belgium. 

Mr.  J.  F.  Cole  describes  the  current  American 
practice  in  respect  of  express  locomotives,  pointing 
out  that  the  boiler  capacity  is  being  very  much 
increased  over  what  was  thought  ample  and  sufficient 
a  few  years  ago,  and  mentioning  the  interesting  fact 
that  at  approximately  ninety-four  miles  an  hour  the 
entire  energy  of  a  locomotive  is  employed  in  moving 
itself  and  tender.  Mr.  J.  F.  Mcintosh  describes 
British  express  locomotives,  with  admirable  repro- 
ductions of  the  driving  stock  of  most  of  the  British 
lines.  Continental  locomotives  are  described  in 
forty-nine  pages  by  Albert  H.  Bone.  The  writer  finds 
that  while  simplicity  seems  to  be  the  chief  aim  of  the 
British  engine  builder,  the  Continental  builder  seems 
almost  to  have  sought  to  produce  complications.  "  In 
simplicity  and  straightforward  designing  of  details 
the  British  draughtsman  is  unexcelled." 

But  it  would  be  as  futile  to  attempt  to  review  this 
railway  number  in  detail  as  it  would  be  to  make  a 
selection  from  an  encyclopiedia.  It  is  sufficient  to 
note  that  Mr.  Theodore  Rich  deals  with  the  develop- 
ment of  electric  locomotives  ;  that  Mr.  G.  L.  Fowler 
treats  of  the  evolution  of  the  iron  and  steel  wheel  ; 
that  Mr.  C.  Pendlebury  describes  tramway  repair  works 
in  a  paper  full  of  most  interesting  information  ;  that 
Mr.  H.  B.  MacFarland  discusses  practical  experience 
with  liquid  fuel  in  America  ;  that  Mr.  R.  Emerson 
discourses  on  the  equipment  of  coaling  stations. 
Railway  workshop  equipment  is  treated  by  G.  H. 
Burrows.  There  are  two  papers  dealing  with  railway 
signalling,  by  J.  S.  Hobson,  treating  the  American, 
and  J.  F.  Gairns  the  British  practice.  The  construc- 
tion and  repair  of  the  permanent  way  are  represented 
by  papers  on  bridge  deflections  by  Conrad  Gribble, 
and  on  strengthening  of  railways  by  G.  S.  Hodgins — 
the  latter  an  interesting  illustration  of  the  advance, 
with  heavier  traffic,  from  the  wooden  trestle  to  the 
steel  girder  bridge.  The  river  tunnels  of  New  York, 
which  link  up  the  islands  over  which  the  second 
greatest  city  in  the  world  is  spread,  with  the  railway 
systems  of  the  mainland  and  with  the  suburban  homes 
of  the  population,  are  described  by  Mr.  J.  F.  Springer. 
Mountain  and  rack  railways  are  represented  in  a 
paper  by  Mr.  Roman  Abt. 

Throughout,  this  sumptuous  periodical  is  admirably 
illustrated,  while  mathematicians  will  find  the  diagrams 
and  curves  and  statistical  tables  of  first-rate  value. 
The  entire  publication  is  one  that  every  railway 
engineer  should    possess.     One  hundred    and    sixty- 


eight  pages  are  absorbed  in  advertisements,  mostly 
illustrated,  which  to  the  technician  are  often  as  in- 
structive as  the  more  definitely  literary  contents. 


THE  STATE. 

Tnv.S/ate  (South  Africa)  is  an  interesting  mirror  of 
the  nascent  dominion.  By  aid  of  the  camera  it  repro- 
duces much  of  the  scenery  It  treats  not  merely  of  the 
archaeology  and  history,  but  legends  and  geography  of 
the  past.  It  reproduces,  for  example,  an  ancient  map 
of  Africa,  dated  1720 — a  strange  combination  of  fact 
and  fancy.  It  also  deals  with  the  problems  of  black 
and  white.  Mr.  William  Archer  suggests,  as  the  solu- 
tion of  the  black  problem  in  the  United  States  of 
America,  the  segregation  of  the  negroes  in  a  special 
territorial  reservation,  possibly  south  of  California. 
Mr.  C.  J.  Langenhoven  discusses  the  problem  of  the 
dual  language  in  South  Africa,  and  strongly  opposes 
the  idea  of  introducing  classical  Dutch,  which  is  not 
a  spoken  language,  as  a  third  complication  in  the 
lingual  trouble.  He  anticipates  that  "  the  Dutch 
child  will  more  and  more  become  an  English  and 
Dutch-speaking  parent  with  English-speaking  chil- 
dren." •'  Phagocyte  "  reproduces  some  Burns'  manu- 
scripts in  facsimile.  A  striking  portrait  of  General 
de  Wet  is  given  with  the  number. 


THE  CORNHILL  MAGAZINE. 

The  April  CornJiill  is  an  excellent  number,  two 
articles  having  been  referred  to  separately.  Besides 
these  there  is  one  of  the  most  charming  magazine 
articles  I  have  read  lately — Mr.  W.  H.  Hudson's 
"The  Immortal  Nightingale."  Mr.  Hudson  remarks 
how  very  local  is  the  nightingale,  the  home  counties 
being  its  favourite  haunts,  though  it  is  very  thinly 
distributed  over  a  large  part  of  southern  and  western 
England.  At  present  the  nightingale  is  likely  to 
increase  rather  than  diminish  in  number,  the  small 
boy,  its  worst  enemy,  tending  to  be  less  destructive  of 
birds  and  more  observant  of  them. 

Mr.  Laurence  Gomme's  article  on  "  The  Tradition 
of  London "  traces  that  tradition  back  to  Welsh 
sources,  and  to  the  Mabinogion  story  of  Lludd,  and 
to  the  Lundinium  Augusta  of  the  Romans — not,  as 
has  sometimes  been  thought,  to  a  later  period. 

Other  articles  deal  with  "  Sir  Richard  Hawkins  ; 
'  the  Complete  Seaman,'  "  and  with  the  Territorial 
Army — the  latter  being  written  by  an  officer  who 
does  not  advocate  for  this  country  any  form  ol 
compulsory  military  service. 


In  the  Open  Cotirt  for  March  Dr.  Paul  Carus 
publishes  a  very  admirably  illustrated  paper  on 
Jerusalem  as  it  is  to-day.  It  is  entitled  "  The  City  of 
Jesus  and  the  Via  Doloro.sa,"  and  is  a  companion 
paper  to  a  previous  essay  on  "  The  City  of  David." 
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THE  SPANISH  REVIEWS. 

In  Kf/>iiii,t  Mo.ieiiia  Sr.  Becker  writes  on  the  ques- 
tion of  the  official  recognition  hy  .Spain  of  the 
\rgi-ntine  Republic,  and  devotes  a  good  deal  of 
..itention  to  the  separation  of  the  South  .American 
territory  from  Sfxiin  and  the  vicissitudes  of  Argentina 
and  its  capital,  Buenos  .Vyres.  Spam  has  committed 
>ome  mistakes,  in  all  probability,  in  connection  with 
the  former  South  Amencan  Colony,  Imt  it  has  not 
allowed  itself  to  be  governed  entirely  by  blind 
egotism  ;  for  a  long  time  it  hardly  knew  with  whom 
it  had  to  deal.  Now  affairs  have  settled  down, 
Buenos  Ayres  is  about  to  celebrate  its  centenary  ol 
independence,  and  Spain  is  proposing  to  send  an 
accredited  representative  to  be  present  at  the  cele- 
bration, hence  it  is  time  to  think  of  more  friendly 
relationb  with  the  Young  Republics. 

The  writer  then  sketches  the  history  of  the  last 
hundred  years.  Buenos  Ayres  was  one  of  the  Vice- 
regal towns  when  the  insurrection  commenced,  and 
suflered  much  from  the  various  partitions  of  the 
country.  In  the  first  place,  there  were  the  United 
Provinces  of  the  River  Plate — we  read  of  the 
diflfereiit  forms  of  government— and  then,  in  1826, 
the  higher  parts  of  Peru  seceded  and  liecame  the 
Republic  of  Bolivia  ;  in  1827  war  broke  out  with 
Brazil,  and  this  resulted  in  the  formation  of  the 
Republic  of  Uruguay.  Then  we  have  other  troubles 
in  .Argentina,  with  the  consequent  effecis  on  Buenos 
Ayies,  and  this  continued  until  about  i860.  How 
wa.i  it  possible  for  Spain  to  recognise  anything 
when  it  was  not  certain  whether  the  constitution  of 
to-day  would  be  upset  to-morrow?  But  it  is  prob- 
able that  closer  ties  will  exist  in  the  future  between 
Spam  and  the  Young  Republics. 

Another  article  in  EipaAa  Moderna  gives  some 
lictails  of  the  economic  progress  of  Spain — its  popula- 
tion, agriculture,  cattle-raising,  industrus,  manufac- 
iiires,  mining  and  commerce.  It  seems  that  there  are 
;, 841, 730  men  and  775,320  women  employed  in 
agricultural  pursuits;  749,063  men  and  172,435 
women  in  industries;  96,542  men,  2,138  women  in 
mining;  and  113,357  men,  22,615  '^'xnen  in  lom- 
merce.  .As  regards  density  of  [wpulalion,  the  centre 
i)f  .S|)ain  ha.s  38  on  the  average  to  the  square 
kilometre,  the  two  provinces  of  Barcelona  and  Ponte- 
vedra  exceed  too  inhabitants  to  the  kilometre, 
<  iuipuzcoa  and  Vizcaya  reach  88,  and  Alicante, 
Mailrid,  and  Corunna  72,  74,  and  75  respectively. 
About  16  million  hectares  of  land  (one  hectare  being 
'  '|ual  to  about  i\  acres)  are  devoted  to  the  cultivation 
111  cereals,  but  there  is  also  a  certain  quantity  im- 
|)orted,  although  the  i)resent  production  is  almost 
suflicicni  lor  the  needs  of  the  (x.-ople  in  spite  of 
increase  in  population.  Importations  of  wheal,  how- 
'  vcr,  are  steadily  decreasing. 

.Another  article  treats  of  the  indifference  of  Spaniards 
toward.-,  ihoir  navy.  One  would  think  that  the  i>eople  of 
a  country  which  has  so  much  sea-board  as  S(Kiin  would 
deem  it  advisable  to  maintain  a  fairly  powerful  navy, 


but  the  Spaniards  pay  little  heed  to- the  construction 
or  maintenance  of  war-sliips.  Their  attention  is 
devoted  almost  rx<  Iumv<  Iv  to  the  nrmy.  No  expen- 
diture is  rcg.irded  a-)  i^'-.  :;reat  for  military  needs. 

Xtitsiro  Jiftnto  1  iiiiuins  the  continuation  <if  ;... 
article  on  the  Phihppine  Theatre,  of  which  mention 
has  lieen  made  in  connection  with  preceding  i->sucs. 
In  his  article  on  Tariff  Politics,  Sr.  J.  G.  .Acuna  uivcs 
numerous  statistics  and  facts  concerning  tariffs  in 
various  countries,  but  as  regards  Spain  hesa\sthat 
the  great  defect  of  tiie  S|iaiiisl)  tariff  is  that  it  over- 
protecLs  industries  whil--  neglerting  agriculture,  which 
is  one  of  the  gr>  •  s  of  wealth. 

A  writer  in  /.;  .  ,1  an  article  on  "TheS]anish 

Military  Problem,'  piumiK  (or  conscription.  He  says 
it  is  strange  that,  after  the  reslor;ition  in  iS75,andthe 
conclusion  of  jK-ace  in  the  following  year,  neither  of 
the  great  (Kjlitical  Kaders  of  the  time  should  have 
thought  it  necessary  to  make  any  effort  to  plac  c  the 
army  upon  a  proper  basis  ;  the  lessons  of  the  civil  war 
were  forgotten  when  jx-ace  was  obtained,  and  the  old 
system  continued.  The  army  in  S|)ain  should  be  a 
really  national  institution  :  its  joys  and  sorrows  should 
be  the  joys  and  sorrows  of  the  ))eople  as  a  whole,  but 
the  fact  is  that  the  wealthy  escape  military  service, 
which,  according  to  the  constitution,  should  be  obliga- 
tory on  all.  while  the  |)oor  are  forced  to  serve.  The 
wealthy  classes  can  purchase  "  redemption,"  but  the 
poorer  ones  have  no  such  choice.  The  Minister  of 
Finance  would  doubtless  much  regret  to  see  the 
redemption  system  abolished,  because  he  would  not 
like  to  lose  the  revenue  thus  obtained,  but  the  projjer 
course  for  Spain  to  adopt  would  be  to  insist  that  all 
young  men  should  serve  who  are  fit  for  service,  with- 
out distinction  of  social  position. 

Ciihiad  df  Dies  has  some  interesting  articles.  In 
"  The  Social  (Jucstion  "  we  are  reminded  tli.it  real 
Christian,  charity  means  doing  .something  mon-  than 
affording  material  a.vsistance  which  may  cost  nothing. 
Everyone  should  endeavour  to  devote  some  portion 
of  his  time  to  the  amelioration  of  the  lot  of  his  poorer 
brethren.  It  would  be  an  easy  matter  for  many 
jKople  to  devote  two  hours  a  week  to  such  charitable 
work,  but  this  they  decline  to  do,  although  tliey  may 
spend  a  far  greater  amount  of  time  in  satisfying  their 
own  craving  for  pleasure.  In  another  article  we  have 
a  severe  condemnation  of  the  practice  of  memorising 
in  teaching  :  and  there  is  a  review  of  an  old  book  on 
Physiognomy,  published  in  Barcelona  in  1637.  In 
many  res|x-cts  this  book  resembles  the  teacliings  of 
I.ombrosn  and  others.  Finally,  w-e  have  a  severe 
criticism  of  '  urate  reports  often  publrshed  by 

the  daily  n  \x\  .S|>ain. 


In  Z<i  Rr,uf  for  Marc  h  15th  there  is  a  paper  on  the 
Decadence  of  l^ll.;ll^ll  Drama,  by  an  observer  acute 
enough  to  see  that  the  best  friends  of  some  of  our 
modern  dramatists  .irt-  those  who  warn  liw m  when 
they  blunder. 
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THE   ITALIAN    REVIEWS. 

To  the  JSuova  Antologia  Giacomo  Boni,  the  great 
archaeologist,  contributes  a  long  illustrated  article  on 
the  need  for  preserving  the  natural  beauties  of  Italy 
as  well  as  her  antiquities,  and  he  pleads  specially  for 
the  cultivation  of  all  shrubs  and  flowers,  of  which  he 
gives  a  list,  mentioned  in  classical  literature.  What 
the  Italian  landscape  is  actually  being  reduced  to 
may  be  seen  from  a  photograph  taken  from  the  rail- 
way near  Venice,  in  which  nothing  can  be  seen  but 
telegraph  poles  and  advertisement  boards.  B.  Franchi 
rejoices  in  the  appointment  of  a  Royal  Commission 
to  investigate  the  subject  not  only  of  juvenile  crime, 
but  also  of  crimes  against  children,  both  of  which 
show  an  alarming  increase  in  Italy  at  the  present 
time.  V.  Morello  writes  a  discriminating  and  in 
some  respects  a  severe  criticism  of  d'Annunzio's 
recent  much-discussed  novel,  and  similar  adjectives 
describe  M.  AUon's  article  on  "  Chantecler."  Cesare 
Levi  describes  the  dramatic  work  of  the  distinguished 
Viennese  playwright,  Arthur  Schnitzler. 

Emporium  publishes  an  entertaining  and  instruc- 
tive account  of  comets,  with  quaint  engravings, 
showing  how  popular  imagination  represented  them 
at  various  times.  A  portrait  is  given  of  Edmund 
Halley,  the  Director  of  Greenwich  Observatory,  and 
the  first  to  establish  the  periodical  return  of  comets, 
the  discovery  which  made  his  name  famous.  It  is 
an  interesting  fact  that  Halley's  comet  should  be  the 
identical  one  recorded  as  appearing  in  the  year  1066, 
and  illustrated  by  Queen  Matilda  in  the  Bayeux 
Tapestry.  Another  fully  illustrated  article,  by  S. 
Bonfiglio,  describes  the  beautiful  statue  of  Niobe, 
now  in  the  Castello  Sforzesco  at  Milan,  concerning 
which  artistic  circles  in  Italy  have  been  much  exer- 
cised of  late. 

The  7?(7jj(g«rti\'^r;ww/f*publishes  a  dignified  pastoral 
letter  from  the  venerable  Bishop  of  Cremona,  Mgr. 
Bonomelli,  on  human  reason  and  the  existence  of 
God.  Professor  A.  Ferro  writes  learnedly  and 
sympathetically  on  modern  spiritualism,  and  an 
interesting  article  deals  with  the  artistic  merits  of 
Tiepolo,  the  painter  of  Venetian  decadence,  who  has 
been  brought  under  special  notice  lately  by  Professor 
P.  Molmenti's  fine  volume  dealing  with  the  subject. 

We.  learn  froui  Vita  Femtninile  Italiana  that  under 
the  immediate  patronage  of  Queen  Elena  an  official 
school  for  training  hospital  nurses  has  been  opened  in 
Rome.  The  teaching  is  free,  the  course  lasting  two 
years,  and  much  of  the  practical  organisation  has  been 
entrusted  to  certified  English  nurses.  This  much- 
needed  institution  owes  its  existence  in  part  at  least 
to  Queen  Elena's  experiences  at  Messina,  when  it 
was  impossible  to  obtain  the  services  of  sufficient 
nurses  for  the  victims  of  the  earthquake. 

The  Rasscgiia  Contemporaiiea  contains  a  biographical 
sketch  of  the  poet  Carducci  in  his  capacity  as  town 
councillor  of  Bologna,  when,  it  seems,  he  was  wont 
to  describe  himself  as  "  a  Radical  in  the  Enghsh 
sense  of  the  word." 


THE    DUTCH    REVIEWS. 

The  policy  of  local  bodies  with  respect  to  public 
land  is  ably  dealt  with  in  Vragcn  des  Ttjds  in  so  far  as 
Holland  is  concerned.  This  policy  is  often  dictated, 
as  it  is  in  England,  by  the  financial  needs  of  the  moment, 
with  the  result  that  the  decisions  of  local  councils  are 
not  always  for  the  ultimate  good  of  the  community. 
In  the  same  review  we  have  an  article  on  the  separa- 
tion of  Church  and  State  in  France.  This  separation 
is  pr.ictically  complete  ;  the  resistance  ofltred  to  the 
law  four  years  ago  did  not  attract  so  much  attention 
as  some  supposed  it  would.  After  all,  what  has 
been  done  in  the  French  Republic  is  only  what  has 
taken  place  in  several  other  countries ;  the  Church 
ruled  from  outside  is  gone.  Where  there  is  a  good 
Church  organisation  in  other  countries  it  is  one  con- 
trolled, not  by  the  Pope  from  a  distance,  but  by  the 
State,  or  by  a  strong  council  in  the  country  itself. 
The  third  article  concerns  the  Atjeh  territory  and  its 
administration. 

The  most  interesting  contribution  to  Elsevier  is 
that  on  Legends  of  the  Virgin  Mary  continued  from 
the  last  issue,  and  embellished  with  quaint  illustra- 
tions descriptive  of  ancient  beliefs  or  superstitions. 
Then  there  are  two  biographical  sketches  in  this 
issue — one  of  Maurits  Niekerk,  with  reproductions  of 
some  of  his  pictures;  the  other  of  Jacobus  Urlus,  the 
actor,  with  portraits  showing  him  in  different  roles. 

Be  Gids  contains  an  interesting  article  on  the 
French  and  Belgian  newspapers,  and  records  some 
important  decisions  of  the  Courts  on  the  question  of 
libel.  Some  figures  are  given  of  the  amounts  earned 
in  the  first  half  of  last  century  by  the  publication  of 
advertisements.  There  is  a  continuation  of  the  article 
on  Shakespeare,  in  which  the  writer  shows  himself 
well  acquainted  with  the  history  of  London.  On  the 
subject  of  Higher  Education  in  the  Dutch  Indies, 
which  is  the  title  of  another  article,  the  writer  reminds 
us  that  we  must  take  into  consideration,  when  evolving 
a  plan  of  administration  for  a  colony,  the  history  of 
the  place,  its  possible  future,  its  geographical  situa- 
tion, climate,  language,  and  religion.  If  any  of  those 
details  be  omitted,  we  shall  not  succeed  in  properly 
educating  or  ruling  the  inhabitants. 


The  Girl's  Own  Paper. 

Perhaps  the  most  interesting  article  in  the  Easter 
number  is  on  finding  a  country  cottage  for  holidays, 
the  experiences  of  three  girl  workers.  It  contains 
many  useful  reminders  of  what  to  avoid  and  what  to 
insist  upon  in  selecting  a  cottage.  The  writer  seems 
to  think  that  "  the  right  sort  of  cottage  " — not  on  a 
main  road,  and  healthy — can  be  found  if  diligently 
sought  for.  Illustrations  are  given  of  different  types 
of  cottages  in  different  counties.  The  profession  for 
girls  dealt  with  this  time  is  accountancy,  in  which 
much  higher  pay  may  be  relied  on  than  is  the  case  in 
many  things  open  to  them.  There  is  also  a  prettily 
illustrated  article  on  the  English  wild  flowers  to  be 
expected  in  April. 


no 
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1.— CAMERA   VERSUS    RIFLE   FOR   SPORTSMEN. 


ARK  men  about  to  become  civilised  and  humane 
after  all?  It  almost  seems  so — sometimes. 
What  is  the  essential  note  of  the  savage  ?  Is 
it  not  to  kill  and  to  kill,  and  again  to  kill,  sometimes 
if  only  to  avoid  being  killed  himself,  at  other»times 
from  the  mere  lust  of  slaughter  ?  Will  this  inherited 
passion  for  bloodshed,  inherited  from  "  nature  red  in 
tooth  and  claw,"  ever  be  exorcised  ?  Who  knows  ? 
It  is  a  far  cry  to  that  far-off  divine  event,  but  it  would 
really  seem  as  if  mankind  were  moving  thitherward. 
When  that  blessed  con- 
summation is  attained  it 
may  be  found  that  the 
mechanician  and  the 
scientist  liave  been  more 
potent  in  bringing  it 
about  than  the  moralist 
and  the  theologian. 

Take  war,  for  instance  1 
It  is  not  the  jjreaching  of 
the  Gospel  of  Peace  that 
has  rescued  Kurope  from 
being  a  human  cockpit 
in  which  war  was  the 
normal  occupation  of 
monarchs  and  their  sub- 
jects. The  -Yngel  of 
Peace  has  achieved  her 
triumphs  chiefly  by  the 
invention  of  the  steam 
engine — that  shuttle  of 
destiny  which  is  weaving 
all  nations  into  one 
living  fabiic  that  becomes 
every  year  more  conscious 
of  its  unity.  When  wars 
do  break  out — and  they 
are  few  and  far  between 
— the  slaughter  is  in- 
finitesimal to  what  it  was 
in  the  olden  days,  and 
the  bloodthirst  of  the 
combatants  has  almost 
(lisa|)i>eared.  Inolddavs 
when  man  armed  with 
sword  and  shield  stood  up 
face  to  face  against  his  brother  man,  the  savage 
passion  of  combat  roused  all  the  latent  wild 
beast  in  him,  and  one  or  other  died  on  the  field. 
Now  not  one  man  perishes  in  fight  to  ten  who  fell  in 
former  times,  and  .so  far  from  soldiers  "seeing  red" 
and  being  consumed  by  the  fury  of  combat,  most  com- 
batants never  see  each  other  at  all.  They  are  pelted 
with  invisible  bullets  by  invisible  foes,  and  in  the  Boer 
W.ir  some  British  soldiers  went  through  the  campaign 
without    seeing  so    much   as   a    single  Boer,      That 


exorcism  of  the  savage  hatred  engendered  in  earlier 
wars  has  been  brought  about  not  by  any  improvement 
in  the  mildness  of  our  manners  or  the  softness  of  our 
hearts,  but  by  the  artificers  who  invented  the  long-range 
rifle  and  the  chemists  who  jK-rfected  the  high  explo- 
sive. Every  increase  in  the  range  of  the  w<a|>on 
has  reduced  the  fenxity  of  the  man  who  wields  it. 
Battles  are  becoming  more  and  more  problems  in 
military  chess,  worked  out  by  machinery  with  the  aid 
of  the  telescope  and  the  telephone.     What  is  it  that 

will  give  the  coup  de  grace 
to  war  ?  Is  it  not  the 
aeroplane  and  its  sister, 
the  airship,  which,  al- 
though at  first  they  may 
carry  war  into  a  third 
element,  will  sooner  or 
later — and  sooner  rather 
than  later — render  war 
itself  practically  impos- 
sible? 

So  it  is  in  other  depart- 
ments of  human  life. 
Not  so  long  ago  our  an- 
cestors regarded  it  as  an 
excess  of  Puritan  preju- 
dice to  object  to  the 
hideous  jMstimes  of  bear- 
baiting,  of  bull-fighting, 
and  of  cock-fighting.  It 
is  not  a  hundred  years 
since,  as  "  The  House  of 
Tetni)erley"  reminds  us, 
that  the  prize-ring  was 
regarded  as  the  nurse  of 
all  manly  virtues.  What 
has  extinguished  those 
once  popular  forms  of 
s;ivagery?  Why  do  the 
men  of  the  present  gene- 
ration find  no  delight  in 
these  brutal  exhibitions 
of  torture  and  death? 
It  is  not  that  they  are 
better  than  their  fore- 
fathers. The  secret  lies 
in  the  fact  that  since  the  whole  population  learned 
to  read,  they  find  the  morning  and  eveniiii;  news- 
paper a  source  of  excitement  sufficiently  satisfying 
to  enable  them  to  dis|)ense  with  the  grosser  lorms  of 
savage  amusement.  They  have  lieen  inoculated  with 
an  attenu.ue<l  preparation  of  the  virus  of  sensitional- 
ism,  and  they  are  immune  to  the  more  violent 
malady  of  actual  participation  in  bloody  combats. 

This  brings  me  up  to  the  subject  of  this  article — a 
speculation  as  to  whether  mankind  is  at  last  emerging 


his  daylight  pictures  wac  Lakcii. 
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from  the  savagery  that  finds  amusement  in  the 
slaughter  of  birds  and  beasts.  It  may  safely  be  said 
that  if  such  a  happy  result  should  ever  be  attained  it 
will  be  brought  about  not  by  the  preaching  of  the 
Humanitarian  League  or  by  the  invectives  of  the 
Vegetarians,  but  by  the  discovery  of  photography  and 
the  perfecting  of  the  telephotograph,  the  electric 
flashlight,  and  the  sensitive  plates  which  permit  of 
instantaneous  exposure.  Man  will  always  hunt  wild 
animals,  but  in  future  he  will  pursue  them  not  to  kill 
but  to  photograph.  The  camera  will  supersede  the 
rifle,  and  a  new  sport,  infinitely  more  skilful,  more 
fascinating,  and  more  exciting,  will  take  the  place  of 
the  primeval  occupation  of  Nimrod  since  time  began. 

FOX-HUNTERS    AND    R.\T-C.4TCHERS. 

Of  course  we  are  far  off  that  yet.  When  we  find, 
as  in  Ireland  and  in  the  English  shires,  whole  com- 
munities of  rnen  and  women  given  up  to  the  '"pursuit 
of  the  uneatable  "  in  the  shape  of  fox-hunting,  as  if  it 
were  the  chief  end  of  man,  many  generations  must 
[lass  before  the  fox-hunters  descend  to  the  level  of 
the  rat-catcher.  It  must  also  be  admitted  that  when 
Kaisers  and  Kings  and  Lords  of  high  degree  are  still 
impervious  to  any  sentiment  of  shame  at  their  participa- 
tion in  a  battue  of  handled  pheasants,  we  may  have 
to  wait  for  quite  a  century  before  they  realise  that 
their  "  sport "  degrades  them  infinitely  below  the 
ethical  level  of  the  slaughterers  of  the  Chicago  pack- 
ing-houses. But  the  progress  of  mankind  will  in  time 
eliminate  these  belated  survivals  of  primeval  savagery, 
and  nothing  will  contributemore  to  this  most  desirable 
end  than  the  progress  that  is  being  made  in  the  art  of 
photography. 

AN    EXPERT  S    EVIDENCE. 

I  am  encouraged  in  this  confident  expectation  by 
reading  the  delightful  and  handsome  volume  which  Mr. 
Heinemann  has  just  published,  entitled  "  Camera 
Adventures  in  the  African  \\'ilds  "  (price  30s.  net), 
with  many  unique  and  beautiful  illustrations,  several 
of  which  I  am  permitted  to  reproduce  on  a  smaller 
scale.  Mr.  Dugmore,  the  author  and  photographer, 
says  in  his  preface : — 

I  want  to  appeal  to  the  lovers  of  sport,  and  perhaps  to  those 
who  consider  themselves  as  such,  but  whose  only  claim  is  the 
insatiable  love  for  killing  which  characterises  their  idea  C)f 
sport.  I  offer  no  information  as  to  how  animals  should  be  shot, 
rather  how  sport  may  be  attained  without  the  use  of  the  rifle. 
For  many  years  shooting  was  one  of  my  greatest  pleasures.  Having 
been  brought  up  from  the  time  I  was  nine  years  of  age  to  the 
use  of  firearms,  I  considered  the  man  who  did  not  shoot  a  very 
inferior  person — he  was,  in  fact,  unmanly.  But  as  the  years 
went  by  I  became  more  and  more  deeply  interested  in  natural 
history.  The  idea  of  killing  for  the  sake  of  killing  lost  its 
fascination.  Further,  it  seemed  wrong  and  foolish,  inasmuch  as 
it  destroyed  the  very  creature  that  afforded  the  opportunity  of 
study.  I  know  many  men  who,  a  few  years  ago,  devoted  their 
holidays  to  shooting,  who  to-day  find  far  greater  pleasure  and 
interest  in  hunting  with  a  camera.  Unquestionably  the  excite- 
ment is  gi^eater,  and  a  comparison  of  the  difficulties  makes  shoot- 
ing in  most  cases  appear  as  a  boy's  sport.  Photographic  hunting, 
besides  being  one  of  the  keenest  of  sports,  affords  the  greatest 
possible  opportunity  for  studying  the  life  of  wild  animals,  and 
has  the  advantage  in  the  fact  that  for  the  camera  hunter  there  is 


no  close  season,  and  all  wild  animals  and  birds  are  game  for 
the  photographic  bag. 

Mr.  Dugmore  tells  us  further  that  an  important  and 
widespreading  society  is  now  being  organised  for 
the  advancement  of  natural  history  photography, 
and  he  predicts  that  men  will  some  day  be  as  proud 
to  write  its  letters  after  their  names  as  they  are 
to-day  of  the  letters  of  some  of  the  existing  distin- 
guished scientific  societies. 

Devotees  of  slaughter  will  find  that  they  can  be 
weaned  gradually  from  their  love  of  killing.  For,  as 
Mr.  Dugmore's  own  narrative  shows,  he  went  out  into 
the  wilds  with  a  rifle  in  one  hand  and  a  camera 
in  the  other,  and  it  was  often  the  dexterous  use  of  the 
former  that  saved  the  life  of  the  photographer.  But 
Mr.  Dugmore  onlv  kilted  in  order  to  escape  being 
killed  himself. 

CAMERA    VERSUS    RIFLE. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  contrast  Mr.  Dugmore's 
adventures  with  those  of  Theodore  Roosevelt,  "  that 
mighty  hunter  before  the  Lord."  No  one  who  reads 
Mr,  Roosevelt's  own  account  of  his  exploits  and  com- 
pares them  with  this  modest  narrative  of  the  camera 
hunter  can  do  so  without  realising  how  much  superior 
the  camera  is  to  the  rifle  as  an  instrument  of  manly 
sport,  of  the  study  of  natural  history,  and  of  the  training 
of  the  higher  qualities  of  the  soul.  To  begin  with, 
you  must  approach  your  quarry  at  close  range.  Some 
of  Mr.  Dugmore's  best  photographs  of  the  most 
dangerous  of  African  wild  beasts  were  obtained  at  a  less 
distance  than  that  of  a  cricket  pitch.  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
with  his  long-range  rifles,  has  no  such  necessity  to 
look  into  the  eyes  of  the  lion  and  the  rhinoceros. 
With  the  telephotograph  Mr.  Dugmore  was  able  to 
photograph  at  a  distance  of  175  yards.  But  all  his 
best  pictures  were  obtained  by  the  ordinary  lens  at 
distances  of  from  six  to  twenty  yards. 

IN    PRAISE   OF    EAST   AFRICA. 

Like  everyone  else  who  visits  East  Africa,  Mr. 
Dugmore  was  delighted  with  the  country.  The 
birds  are  not  only  brilliant  in  plumage,  but  their  song 
is  as  enchanting  as  their  plumage  is  glorious.  As  for 
the  animals,  Mr.  Dugmore  went  prepared  to  be  dis- 
appointed, and  returned  feeling  one-half  had  not  been 
told  him.  He  was  also  agreeably  surprised  to  find 
that,  excepting  for  ticks  in  some  regions  and  an 
occasional  mosquito,  he  enjoyed  almost  entire 
immunity  from  insect  pests.  He  was  four  months 
in  the  country,  and  never  had  a  day's  sickness.  It 
was  hot  at  times  under  the  equatorial  sun,  but  the 
temperature  was  never  intolerable,  and  often  in  the 
highlands  was  most  delightful.  The  woods  were  full  ot 
fragrant  blossom,  like  an  English  apple  orchard  in 
May,  and  the  prairie  was  radiant  with  flowers  of  every 
hue.  No  traveller  has  ever  given  a  more  glowing 
description  of  a  terrestrial  paradise  than  Mr.  Dugmore 
gives  of  the  British  East  African  Protectorate.  Per- 
fect peace  reigned  everywhere.  The  natives  were 
most  friendly  and  obliging.  He  had  little  trouble 
with  his  porters,  and,  in  short,  barring  the  occasional 
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Liilurc  of  Ins  electric  fl.ishliRht  app.iralus  I'f  s>'enis  to 
have  had  nothing  to  complain  of  from  first  to  last. 

rHK    COST   OF    AN    KASr    AFRICAN    TOl'K. 

Mr.  Dugmorc  estimates  the  cost  of  such  an  expedi- 
tion at  from  Ji\i\  to  /?2oo  [x;r  month  from  start  to 
finish.  He  travelled  with  a  caravan  of  thirty  porters 
and  about  twenty  other  natives.  His  photographic 
outfit  he  describes  minutely,  and  gives  intending 
travellers  full  jjarticulars  as  to  what  to  take  and  what 
to  leave  at  home.  He  used  a  camera  of  the  long 
focus  reflex  type,  equipped  with  convertible  lens  of 
high  sjKjed,  and  a  telephoto  lens  of  the  gre-itcst  speed. 
He  prefers  plates  to  films,  keeping  them  in  sealed  tin 


A  >  1  M  A  I  :< 


PH^TOORAfHED. 


The  most  interesting  chapters  in  this  fascinatirig 
book  are  those  which  describe  his  adventures  in 
photographing  the  rhino(  eros  and  the  lion.  He  got 
a  shot  at  an  elephant,  but  it  did  not  come  out  well  on 
the  plate.  He  succeeded  in  photographing  neither  a 
leopard  nor  a  baboon.  1  le  photographed  any  nunil)er 
of  hip|ioix)tami,  crocodiles,  hyenas,  jackals,  zebras, 
hattebeests,  girafifes,  gnus,  buffaloes,  and  ga/elles. 

Apart  altogether  from  his  ()ictures  and  his  thrilliiit; 
adventures,  his  book  is  full  of  information  concerning 
our  brothers  in  fur  and  feathers  which  inhabit  East 
.\frica. 


A  Telepbotog^raph  of  a  Rhinoceros. 
The  second  animal  was  ihot  dead  at  twelve  yard«,  when  the  animals  charged  the  i)holoi^,nphers. 


cases  and  developing  them  as  soon  as  possible  after 
exposurv.  The  camer.i  must  he  rigid  enough  to 
allow  of  the  telephoto  being  used  without  danger  of 
shaking.  Developing  powders  ready  mixed  and 
weighed,  acid  hyp<5,  a  fixing  box,  and  a  developing 
Unk  completed  the  outfit.  For  llxshlight,  he  says,  a 
thoroughly  reliable  electric  device  would  undoubtedly 
be  the  best,  on  account  of  its  noiselessness  and 
rapidity  of  acfion.  He  used  American  double-coated 
orthochromatic  plates.  His  telephoto  pictures  were 
made  with  a  hand  camera  (reflex),  usually  without 
tripod,  and  the  exposure  would  Ix-  anything  l>ctwccn 
a  fortieth  and  a  one  hundred  and  fiftieth  of  a  second. 


TUK    HAKTKnKF.ST    AS    GLARDIAN    ANGEL. 

Of  all  our  poor  relations  I  am  most  attracted 
to  the  hartclicest,  which  Mr.  Dugmore  an<i  every 
other  sportsman  hates.  This  admirable  animal  con- 
stitutes itself  as  the  si)ecial  scnirv  or  look-oiil-man  for 
the  zebras  and  other  wild  animals  of  the  non-car- 
nivorous species.  It  persistently  watches  the  hunter 
from  a  coign  of  vantage,  and  when  it  is  satisfied  he 
means  mischief,  gallops  off  to  the  herds  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood, and  with  a  snort  sends  them  flyini;.  The 
virulent  animosity  with  whicii  it  is  regarded  by 
the  hunter  is  the  best  proof  of  the  unceasing 
vigilance  with  which  it  discharges  its  self-apix)inted 
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duties  as  the   Guardian  Angel  of  the  African   rumi- 
nants. 

ZEBRAS  GOOD  AND  ZEBRAS  BAD. 

The  zebra  is  almost  as  much  detested  as  the 
hartebeest,  but  for  a  different  reason.  He  is  practi- 
cally worthless  as  a  beast  of  burden.  He  has  no 
staying  power,  he  is  difficult  to  tame,  and  his  temper 
is  abominable.  But  his  unpopularity  is  chiefly  due 
to  a  perverse  habit  he  has  of  gathering  together  his 
friends  and  relations  and  bursting  like  an  equine 
avalanche  through  the  barbed  wire  fencing  which  the 
settler  has  set  up  to  fence  in  his  flocks  and  herds. 
The  zebra  apparendy  enjoys  the  pastime  of  fence- 
breaking,  for,  having  burst  through  the  barbed  wire 


the  rhinoceros,  one  of  which  would  have  proved  fatal 
but  for  a  faithful  Masai  with  a  trusty  spear.  The 
rhinoceros  would  be  much  more  formidable  were  it 
not,  most  fortunately  for  the  hunter,  exceedingly  short- 
sighted. It  is  practically  blind  outside  a  range  of  two 
hundred  yards.  If  it  could  be  fitted  with  long-distance 
spectacles  it  would  be  practically  unapproachable. 
On  the  other  hand,  it  has  such  a  very  acute  sense  of 
smell  that  it  may  almost  be  said  to  see  with  its  nose. 
This  fails  it,  however,  when  the  wind  is  in  the  wrong 
direction.  It  is  a  kind  of  four-legged  Dodo.  No 
animal  can  attack  it  save  man,  and  as  it  is  relieved 
from  the  struggle  for  existence,  its  wits  have  gone  to 
sleep.     It  is  accompanied  by  birds  which   sit  on  its 


Flashlight  picture  of  a  Lioness  when  approaching  her  kill. 


at  one  spot,  he  will  charge  back  again  half  a  mile 
further  down,  leaving  the  settler  with  two  huge  gaps 
in  his  fence,  through  which  all  his  stock  can  stray  into 
the  wilderness,  and  all  the  wild  stock  can  come  in  and 
help  themselves.  There  are  two  kinds  of  zebras — 
the  Grant  zebra  with  longitudinal  stripes,  and  the 
Grevy,  whose  stripes  run  at  right  angles  from  the  spine. 
The  odd  thing  is  that  the  Grant  zebras  fight  so 
desperately  among  themselves  that  it  is  rare  to  find  a 
skin  that  is  not  scarred  with  zebra  bites  ;  the  Grevy 
zebra  never  fights  and  shows  no  scars. 

THE    PURBLIND    RHINOCEROS. 

Mr.  Dugmore  had  many  dangerous  encounters  with 


back  and  act  as  sentinels  of  coming  danger  in  return 
for  being  kept  in  victuals  by  the  ticks  and  leeches 
which  infest  the  rhino's  unwieldy  carcass.  The  skin 
of  the  rhinoceros  is  valuable.  But  its  horn  is  only 
used  as  an  ingredient,  when  ground  to  powder,  of  a 
Chinese  medicine. 

PHOTOGRAPHING    LIONS    BV    FLASHLIGHT. 

The  best  idea  of  the  adventures  which  await  the 
man  who  goes  camera  hunting  after  lions  can  be 
gained  from  the  following  condensed  narrative  of  Mr. 
Dugmore's  thrilling  and  successful  experience  in 
photographing  lions  by  electric  flashlight : — • 

After  a  series  of  failures  we  decided  to  move  camp  te  a  point 
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nearer  the  Thik«  river.  But  before  we  carried  out  thi»  pro- 
gramme «e  amiitcd  oumelvn  by  taking  a  walk  on  what  we 
capeclc»i  would  be  the  last  day  in  Simba  camp.  On  our  way 
our  ottrntion  was  attracted  by  tome  »ulturo  sitting  on  the  dead 
branches  of  a  tree.  In  ih'  .  -  ''  ■,iih<>'«l  wi-  discovered  the 
rrmain-iof  a  hjrtel)eesl,  I.  ;  the  grass  under  a  high 

gra-iscovcreti  bank,  l)clo«    ■  the  tlry   l>e<l  of  a  small 

stream.  The  animal  had  been  partly  eaten  by  lions.  If  we 
had  arranged  the  setting  to  snil  the  requirements  of  flashlight 
photography  we  could  not  have  found  anyihinj  more  entirely 
satisfactory  for  the  position  of  the  kill  than  where  the  lions  had 
placed  it.  Not  only  was  the  background  most  excellent,  but 
there  was  a  knoll  on  the  op(>ositc  lank  where  the  shelter  could 
be  built  in  siich  a  way  as  to  control  the  situation  most  com-' 
plelely.  Then,  too,  there  were  splendid  jiositions  for  the 
cameras,  where  they  wouUI  l>e  near  the  boma,  and  clear  of  any 
intervening  biuih. 


the  light  fell  on  the  big  crraiure  her  eyes  gl' 
liancv  of  iewrU.      I  was  v.  inicrrsle<l  in  tt  ■ 

and  -    ,    .^    .    ■   ,    .'■  

ele. 
the 

illu  i.i:i:rally  brilliant   bluuli  light, 

whi  i]i..tc  intense  and  more  impene- 

trable iluii  evci,  llic  huii-,  -;..i;U<land  frightened  by  the  sudden 
interruption,  retreated  in  ha-lc,  uttering  low  growU  as  they 
went. 

The  camera*  were  re-charged,  and  the  flash  put  in  rcadines 

and  we  crawle<!  ■ •'"■  '■••"  '  '"''i   "  f''' 

For  two  hours  : 
lions  and  the 
.isleep  while  I  ) 
of  something  . 
.Soon  the  form  < 


if  iiitcnsf  iilief. 


AUjui  nine  oVlix-k  1  heard   >  .uads 

I  awoke  my  sleeping  comp.inion. 

I  a  liuiic-  was  seen  coining  slowly  towards  the 


riaMiiiL^iu    jjiii'iuk;  1  .ijMi    ui 


SNAI^HOTTINC.   A    I.IONKSs. 

The  place  was  three  miles  from  camp.  We  hurried  hack, 
had  lunch,  and  returncil  with  the  outfit  and  men  to  build  the 
shelter,  which  is  called  a  "  iKima,"  and  is  conslrucld  of  thorn 
bushes,  with  an  entrance  open  in  front.  Three  cameras  were 
placed  in  a  line,  alxnil  eight  oj  irn  feet  apart,  and  nine  yanls 
from  the  kill.  In  the  Ixiina,  which  was  ten  yards  from  the 
kill,  were  Iwo  more  cameras,  and  an  extra  flash  to  l)r  used  in 
case  the  others  failed.  .After  everything  was  in  readiness  we 
ale  our  dinner,  crawlol  into  the  tioma,  put  up  llie  bars  of  the 
openinj;.  and  srllle<l  ourselves  down  to  eniov  a  nip  of  hot  cnflTee 
ni.  :  n.ike.  \\V  had  just  fini-! 

li  iilry,  when  to  our  sui|  ■ 

tl.  saw  no  frwrr  th*'*  '*  •   - 

k  I  on  the    little   . 

!i.  ■  <•  ihat  only  one  w 

iibin  the  held  of  the  cameras,      i  bis  one  was  a  lionets,  and  u 


kill.      Nearri  ''iie  until   slir   .ippr.iir  .    i-   iitir 

reached  it.      I  'he  buiton,  and  sccuted  some  of 

the  best  pictuu l  lions.     She  was  onh  fn  yards 

from  ns  and  went  oil  with  a  bouml  and  a  growl. 

A  NFRVKSltATTKRISO  I.XrKRIt  NIT  . 
Arme<l  with  rifles  and  lights  we  went  out  and  re-set  the 
camer.i»  and  the  flashlight.  For  a  long  time  we  saw  no  more 
of  the  lions  but  llw-y  kept  us  constaniK  on  iheyw  r'.rr  by  their 
roaring,  whu-ti  soimdrd  in  every  din  .  lion.  There  imisl  have 
lx^.-nal  h  '     ■•   ■  '  At  two 

o'clock.  V  u  III  a  low 

,.ti..  ^^■l„L■■  ^  through 
■  thing.     TI.e  growl- 
I   on  our  nrrves.     At 
I.ISI  tliree  lions  came  within  sight,      i  my  moved  alioiu  mysteri- 
ously,  appearing  and  disappearing  among   the  high    ^rass  and 
dark  shadows  of  the  trees.     The  horrible  crowling  never  ceased 
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for  a  moment.  To  make  matters  worse,  a  fourth  lion  approached 
from  the  back  of  the  boma.  He,  too,  growled,  as  he  came 
along,  and  we  felt  that  we  were  really  in  for  trouble.  At 
one  time  he  could  not  have  been  more  than  three  yards  away 
fiom  us. 

FOUR  LIONS  AT  ONXE. 
It  seemed  as  though  the  four  lions  would  never  make  up  their 
minds  what  to  do.  They  were  probably  debating  whether  to 
attack  us  or  go  to  their  meal,  and,  after  what  seemed  an  inter- 
minable time,  one  of  the  animals — a  lioness — came  down  the 
bank.  When  she  was  within  a  few  feet  of  the  kill  we  turned 
the  electric  light  on  her,  and  almost  at  the  same  moment 
released  the  flash  shutters.  After  the  severe  strain  which  we 
had  been  undergoing  the  sudden  report  of  that  flash  sounded 
so  loud  that  it  actually  startled  us.  The  lions,  instead  of  rush- 
ing away,  retreated   most  deliberately,   growling   ominously  as 


cameras.  For  over  an  hour  they  kept  us  in  suspense,  then  they 
quieted  down,  and  we  could  see  the  pair  crouching  alongside 
one  of  the  trees.  They  were  facing  us,  and  we  felt  most 
uncomfortable.  Instinctively  we  both  cocked  our  weapons  and 
held  them  ready.  Should  we  fire,  and  so  perhaps  avert  the 
onrush  ?  We  waited,  while  our  eyes  tried  vainly  to  penetrate 
the  darkness.  All  at  once  there  was  a  sound,  and  the  two 
creatures  came  down  the  bank  with  a  rush  and  a  growl  straight 
towards  us. 

The  seriousness  of  the  situation  was  alarming,  but  just  as  we 
were  expecting  to  receive  them  they  changed  their  minds,  and  as 
they  reached  the  sandy  stream  bed,  not  more  than  five  or  six 
yards  from  us,  to  our  intense  relief  they  turned  and  beat  a 
rapid  retreat  up  the  gully,  and  that  was  the  last  we  saw  or 
heard  of  them. 

Tile  night's  work  was  ended.     No  one  who  has  not  undergone 


Rt'a'itCL'ii  ilhisiration  t^iy  permission)  fro. 


Young  Song  Thrushes. 


they  went.  They  were  unquestionably  enraged  at  being  inter- 
rupted in  their  meal,  and  if  they  decided  to  attack  us  we  should 
have  very  small  chance  of  defending  ourselves.  After  much 
deliberation,  with  fear  and  trembling,  we  pushed  down  the 
bars  and  went  out  to  reset  the  cameras.  How  frightfully  dark 
it  was  !  The  little  light  from  the  electric  lamp  seemed  rather 
to  accentuate  than  relieve  it,  and  the  deep  roars  of  the  lions 
could  be  heard  in  all  directions.  It  was  altogether  weird  and 
horrible.  It  did  not  take  us  very  long  to  complete  our  task, 
and  we  were  soon  safely  ensconced  once  more  in  our  little 
boma. 

PREPARI.VG  FOR  THE  WORST. 
Le=s  than  two  hours  passed  before  our  next  visitors  arrived— 
only  two  this  time,  and  a  noisy  two  they  were.  Such  snarling 
and  growling  as  they  indulged  in  was  highly  disconcerting"? 
Backward  and  forward  they  walked,  always  keeping  on  the 
bank   over  the    kill,    but    never   coming   within  range    of  the 


the  experience  can  have  any  idea  of  the  nervous  strain  that  such 
a  night's  w'ork  implies.  The  slightest  sound  or  move  might 
result  in  the  loss  of  a  picture,  so  it  is  necessary  to  stay  absolutely 
quiet  while  the  ferocious  beasts  sit  and  look  at  you,  practically 
within  springing  distance,  for  minutes  at  the  time.  Although 
nervoui,  it  is  fascinating  to  the  utmost.  But  it  is  better  to  have 
the  help  of  the  moon,  for  if  the  night  be  dark  the  strain  of 
listening  for  the  almost  noiseless  footsteps  of  a  lion  going 
through  the  grass,  and  the  vain  endeavours  to  pierce  the  blackness 
with  one's  inefficient  eyes,  is  so  great  that  it  plays  havoc  with 
the  nerves.  It  was  a  thrilling  experience,  but  it  resulted  in  my 
securing  no  less  than  ten  photographs  of  lions,  an  achievement 
which  I  shall  probably  never  equal. 

IN    PRAISE   OF    CAMERA    SPORT. 

I  conclude  this  rapid  review  of  a  most  interesting 
book  by  quoting  Mr.   Dugmore's  concluding  reflec- 
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tions  concerning  the  »u{)criority  of  camera  hunting 
■n-er  the  savage  sport  of  slaughtering  :  — 

>hooling  aoimali  U  to  much  rn.sier  than  photographing  (hcni 
that  there  is  no  possible  comparison.  For  years  I  was  as 
enthusiastic  aboDl  shooting  as  :iiiv  lu.in  could  lie  ;  to-day,  after 
ten  year*  of  hunting;  with  tlir  caniLra,  I  have  lost  all  desire  to 
shoot.  It  is  not  sufticicr.ilv  cx>  iiini;,  usually  loo  easy  to  be 
rc.i"  l.vcry  »iiinul  tik.il  is  near  enough  to  be  suc- 

cc-  '  *l    is   nc;ir   cn"Mii;h  to  be  shot  without  the 

lc.i-.   ;., ;  every  animal  that  can  be  shot  cannot  be 

photographed. 

Photographino  Wild  Birds  at  Home. 

If  the  objection  is  raised  by  any  reader  that  hunt- 
ing with  a  camera  is  all  very  well  for  .those  who  can 
atiord  to  go  out  to  Uganda,  but  it  is  no  fun  lor  those 
at  home  who  must  content  themselves  with  fox-hunt- 
ing and  following  the  h.irriers,  I  can  only  recommend 
the  jicrusal  of  "  Kearton"s  Nature  Pictures,"  an 
exquisite  new  serial,  which  is  being  br.;ught  out  by 
Messrs.  Cassell  and  Company,  Limited.     It  is  to  be 


completed  in  twenty-four  fortnightly  parts,  at  one 
shilling,  and  the  second  part  was  published  last  week. 
Mr.  Kearton's  pages  will  show  that  there  is  just  as 
much  sport  to  be  got  from  photographing  the  wild 
birds  and  beasts  of  our  homi.-land  as  there  is  in  follow- 
ing the  trail  of  the  lion  and  the  buflfalo  in  East 
Africa.  There  is  not  so  much  danger,  that  is  true, 
hut  most  people  would  Ix;  willing  to  disjx.-nsc  with  that. 
The  first  number  contains  pictures  of  the  stont-rhats, 
common  guillemot,  and  the  fox,  the  last  a  cliarin- 
iiig  picture  wliirh  was  obtained  after  the  photoeripher 
had  lain  five  hours  and  a  ijiiartcr  at  full  '  •) 

the  ground.     Hut  of  all  the  piciures  in  the  :  r 

I  should   select  the   om'  of  young  song   ■ 
that  which   gives  the  best   iilea    of   the    ;  •  s 

of  this  fascinating  form  of  photographic  art.  Mr. 
Kearton  says  that  the  song  thrush  sings  for  practically 
eleven  months  in  the  year,  and  at  the  height  uf  the 
season  one  bird  made  a  record  by  singing  no  less 
than  sixteen  hours  out  of  twenty-four  I 


II.— LORD  CRANBROOK. 


IF  we  had  not  been  so  overdone  with  politics  this 
month,  this  Memoir  of  Gathome-Hardy,  the 
first  liarl  of  Cranbrook,  by  his  son  Alfred 
(Longmans  and  Co.  2  vols.  24s.),  ought  to  have  been 
treated  as  "  7'/u  Book  of  the  Month,"  for  it  is  the 
most  interesting  and  important  biography  of  Victorian 
statesmen  that  has  appeared  since  Motley's  "  Life 
of  C.ladstone."  The  lives  of  the  two  men  ran 
largely  on  parallel  lines.  (lathorne-Hardy  outlived 
Gladstone,  but  the  latter  spent  more  years  in  public 
service  than  did  the  former.  Hut  during  the  last  half 
of  the  nineteenth  <:cnlury  these  two  men  were 
constantly  oi)posed  to  each  other  in  Parliament. 
Gathornc-Hardy  was  Disraeli's  staunchest  lieutenant, 
and  until  Bcaconsfidd's  biography  makes  its 
appearance,  this  memoir,  with  its  copious  extracts 
from  diaries  and  correspondence,  will  liave  to  serve 
as  the  other  side  of  the  shield  to  that  presented  by 
Lord  Morley. 

These  two  volumes,  which  Mr  .Mfrcd  Gathome- 
Hardy  has  edited  with  filial  piety  and  no  small 
measure  of  literary  skill,  are  a  rich  mine  of  materials 
relating  to  the  inside  track  of  Victorian  politics. 
Lord  Cranbrook's  diary  and  his  letters  enable  us  to 
form  a  pleasanter,  anil  probably  a  truer,  picture  of 
Disraeli  than  that  which  passes  muster  alike  with 
friends  .and  foes.  There  are  also  .some  interesting 
passages  from  Lord  Salisbury's  letters,  which  show  how 
profoundly  that  statesman  hateil  the  Jingoes. 

But  over  and  above  all  these  things,  the  chief  value 
of  the  book  lies  in  the  picture  which  it  presents  .us 
of  the  man  Gathome-Hardy,  a  tyi'ic-al  Knglishman  if 
ever  there  was  one — "John  Bull,  M.P.,"  as  someone 
happily  styled  him.    English  in  his  prejudices,  English 

in  his  virtues,  English   in  his  tenari I-  >!ty  to  his 

leader,  and  English  .tiso  in  the  ain.i  .rityand 

liniiiation  of  Ins  outlook — tiever  w.is  tuetc  .i  stouter 


old  Tory,  never  a  more  ideal  husband  and  father 
never  a  more  stalwart  pillar  of  Church  and  State. 
But  surely  never  was  there  a  man  domestically  so 
admirable,  and  as  a  parti/an  so  ideal,  who  was  so 
utterly  blind  to  all  the  ethical  issues  of  the  questions 
with  which  he  had  to  deal.  It  would  be  cruel  to  say 
of  so  devoted  an  .Anglican  and  so  devout  a  Christian 
that  he  was  absolutely  devoid  of  any  moral  sense 
in  politics,  but  although  cruel,  it  would  not  ineptly 
express  the  impression  produced  on  the  reader  of 
this  book. 

Lord  Cranbrook"  lived  through  half  a  century  in 
which  the  world  was  reshaiied.  In  the  I'p  ^  ■•■s. 
in  Europe,  in  .Asia,  and  in  .Africa  i^reat  <|u.  me 

to  the  front,  in  some  of  which  ministries  of  wliii  11  Lord 
Cranbrook  was  a  member  played  a  promimiit  part. 
Hut  from  first  to  last  we  search  in  vain  throu.;h  these 
volumes  for  one  appreciative  note  of  sympathetic 
insight  into  any  of  the  great  problems  i>f  his 
time.  He  is  from  first  to  last  a  magnified  Chairman 
of  Quarter  Se.ssions.  It  is  not  that  he  wa.s  opposed 
to  the  great  movements  which  stirred  the  hearts  and 
govemed  the  lives  of  his  contem|X)raries.  He  was 
simply  colour-blind  to  moral  issues.  The  great 
revolt  of  the  national  conscience  which  broke  the 
Turkish  .Alliance  in  1S76  made  no  3p|)e.il  to  him. 
He  shouldered  his  share  for  res|K)nsibiliiy  in  the 
Afghan  invasion,  in  the  Zulu  war,  and  in  evc-ry  other 
war  of  his  lime,  without  apparently  even  conceiving 
the  possibility  that  any  of  England's  wars  could 
ever  lie  unjust.  He  was  a  kind  of  glorified 
Tommy  .Atkins  was  this  good  .Squire  of  Kent.  "  His 
not  to  reason  why ;  his  not  to  make  reply  "  ;  but 
in  all  places  and  at  all  times  to  open  his  mouth 
and  close  his  eyes  ami  swallow  as  the  last  word  of 
Divine  wisdom  whatever  the  Tory  Government 
decided  to  do. 
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A  pprusiil  ot  tlu'  l)alanco-sliot't,  published  in  these 
cohimns,  of  the  Colonial  Bank  of  Australasia  Ltd.  for 
the  half-year  ended  31st  March  last,  shows  that  the 
business  has  been  well  maintained,  the  figures  show- 
ing an  all-round  increase. 

Cash  and  liquid  assets  amount  to  £1,658,630,  which 
is  just  40  per  cent,  of  the  total  liabilities  of  the  bank 
to  its  customers.  Comparing  the  principal  figures 
with  those  of  12  months  ago  it  will  be  observed  that 
there  is  an  increase  in  deposits  of  £502,817,  and  that 
advances  have  gone  up  £285,890.  The  profits  for 
the  half-year  are  the  largest  on  record,  and  amount 
to  £24,416.  A  dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent, 
per  annum  on  both  preference  and  ordinary  shares 
is  declared,  £5000  is  placed  to  reserve  fund  (making 
it  £140,000),  £1000  to  Oflieers'  Provident  Fund,  and 
£.5502  is  carried  forward. 

half-years  compare 


March  31,    1908      ... 

Sept.  30,  1908  

March  31,   1909      ... 

Sept.  30,  1909  

March  31,    1910     ... 
The  opening  of  tile 


Deposits. 
£ 
3,113,711 
3,019,496 
3,221,109 
3,084,869 
3,723,926 


Advances. 
£ 
2.571,379 
2,730,186 
2,-564,939 
2,780,-592 
2,850,829 


Leading  figures  for  the  la.st  fi 
as  follow  :  — 

Net 

Profits. 
£ 

23,206 

23,-501 

23.710 

20.292 

24,416 

Loudon  branch  of  the  bank  has 
proved  satisfactory,  a  considerable  growth  in  exchange 
business  having  followed:  Shareholders  should  ho 
gratified  at  the  very  satisfactory  balance-sheet  pre- 
sented, and  the  management  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  continued  progress  and  expansion  in  the  hank's 
business. 

The  directors  in  their  report  express  their  regret 
at  the  death  of  Mr.  Thomas  Skene,  who  for  eight  years 
had  been  chairman.  In  his  stead  Mr.  Agar  Wynne, 
jr.H.R.,  had  been  appointed  to  the  board. 


Captain  Ilbery,  of  the  ""Waratah,"  was  insured 
with  the  Ocean  Accident  and  Guarantee  Corporation 
Ltd.  for  £1000.  which  amount  the  Corporation  re- 
cently paid  over  to  his  representatives. 


At  the  Interst.Tte  Fire  Brigades  Conference,  which 
commenced  its  sittings  at  Melbourne  on  the  16th 
ult.,  the  fiuestion  of  fire  prevention  and  extinction, 
the  equipment,  discipline,  and  methods  of  the  Bri- 
gades, and  other  cognate  subjects,  will  be  discussed. 
The  full  list  of  delegates  to  the  Conference  from  the 
other  States  and  the  country  is: — New  South  Wales, 
Captain  E.  J.  Love  and  .Alderman  W.  Taylor;  Queens- 
land, Superintendent  G.  F.  Hinton  ;  South  Australia, 
Mr,  W.  Ponder,  M.H.A.,  Councillor  E.  Frin.sdorf 
and  Superintendent  W.  G.  Rickwood ;  Western  Aus- 
tralia, Mr.  Harry  Brown  and  Mr.  J.  C.  Brennan ; 
Tasmania,    Mr.    K.    Ritchie    and    Superintendent    R. 


THE 


COLONIAL    MUTUAL 
..FIRE.. 

INSURANCE    COMPANY    LIMITED. 


FIRE 

ACCIDENT 

EMPLOYER'S 

LIABILITY  - 
FIDELITY 

GUARANTEE 
PLATE- GLASS 

BREAKAGE 
MARINE 


Insurance. 


OFFICES: 

MELBOURNE— 6o  Market  Street. 
SYDNEY— 78  Pitt  Street. 
ADELAIDE— 71  King-  William  Street. 
BRISBANE— Creek  Street. 
PERTH— Barrack   Street. 
HOBART— Collins   Street. 
LONDON— 77  Cornhill,  E.G. 

WALTER  TUCKER, 

Manager. 

THE  EQUITY  TRUSTEES,  EXECUTORS,  AND 
AGENCY  COMPANY   LIMITED. 

RESERVE  LIABILITY.  £100,000;  OLARANTEE  FIND,  £10,000. 

BOARD  OP  DIRECTORS— Edward  Fonning,  Esq.  Chainii.in  :  W. 
Campbell  Quest,  Esq.;  W.  H.  Irvine.  Esq.  K.O.,  M.P. ;  Donald 
Mackinnon,  Esq.,  M.L.A.;  R.  G.  M'Cutcheon.  Esq,  M.L.A.  ; 
Stewart  McArthur.  Esq. 

Registered  Office:  No.  85  Queen  St.,  Melbourne. 

This   Company  is  empowered   by  special  Act  of   Parliament  to 
perform  all  classes  of  trustee  business.  JOEL  FOX    Manager. 

C.  T.  MARTIN,  Assistant  Manager. 


CLEMENT    H.   DAVIS, 

Incorporated  Accountant.  SpeclalUt  for  Installlnf 
Latest  America!  Office  Bookkeeping  Systems,  viz.— 
Looseleat  or  Perpetual  Ledgers  and  Card-Ledgers 
Correspondence,  Filing,  Adding  and  Posting  Machines, 
&c.,  tc. 

ROYAL    BANK    CHAMBERS.    MELBOURNB. 


Bennell ;    and  country.   Captain   J.   Lynch,   Major   T. 
S.  Marshall  and  Mr.  J.  N.  Stevens. 


In  consequence  of  tlio  heavy  marine  Icsses  in  recent 
years,  the  result  of  the  special  audit  of  the  accounts 
of  "  Lloyds's  "  underwriters  has  been  awaited  with 
much  interest.  The  scheme  of  audit  was  introduced 
a  year  ago,  because  of  criticisms  published  in  respect 


.^8 


The    Review    of    Reviews. 


fii  the  fiiiniii-ini  {ttniutiiiK  <if  s> nf  tlic  mulcrwritiTs. 

The  tirst  ri'port  nf  the  auditors  was  iintiKfiictiiry,  .iihI 
that  for  the  past  year  is  even  more  ho.  Thoii;;h  then- 
«ah  no  coerrion  in  the  matter,  there  was  almost  :i 
comph-te  NiiKmiwiinn  of  nrrounts  for  invcstination. 
The  opinion,  in  I^indoii.  is  that  "  Lloyii's'  "  has>:aino<l 
materially  hy  adopting  the  audit  system.  The  oom- 
niitte«>  has  lieen  enal>le<l  to  see  that  hotter  provision 
has  l)eon  mndr  to  meet  claims,  and  thus  any  tinanc-iul 
Meakness  has  l«>en  eliminated. 


A  fire  was  caused  at  Broken  Hill  recently  hy  a 
nmteh-head  falling  into  a  quantity  r>f  Bioscope  films. 
Two  rooms  were  destroyed,  and  a  third  slichtly 
dama(;ed.  of  a  huildini;  in  Blende-street,  occupied  hy 
Mr.  Arnold  Williams,  who  is  Cinomatonraph  operator 
to  the  Hippodrome  Vaudeville  Co.  The  huildinc. 
which  is  owned  hy  Mr.  T.  R.  Smith,  was  insured  in 
the  IJueenslanil  Company's  ofiSce. 


.No  fewer  than  three  fires  were  caused  hy  lichtnini: 
..I    Miirrickville.    N.S.W.,   during   a   storm   on    the  .'>ih 

lilt. 


Smoke-helmets  of  IcK'al  desi(;:n  an<l  manufacture 
were  used  with  ureat  success  by  the  Melhourne  Fire 
Hrinade  in  extintiuishinc  a  fire  which  occurred  in  the 
hasoment  of  No.  69  Swanstoii  street,  on  the  ."ith  nit. 
The  premises  are  owned  hy  Sir  Samuel  Gillott,  and 
occupie<i  hy  Messrs.  A.  Harris  and  Co.  Ahout  half 
an  hour's  work  extinj;ish<'d  the  fire,  the  can.se  of 
which   is   unknown. 


The  uncharted  rock  which  cau.sed  the  loss  of  the 
.\herdeen  liner  "  Pericles."  near  Cape  lyceuwin.  has 
iK'en  located.  .\s  there  is  a  depth  of  alxiut  twenty- 
four  feet  of  water  over  the  rock,  it  seems  prohahic 
that  vessels  of  li^ht  drauuht  have  pa.ssed  over  the 
ohstruction.  and  narrowly  escaped  disaster. 


Tlie  premises  situated  at  No.  202  Smith-street. 
(■<illinKWo<Hl.  oc<-upie<l  hy  Mrs.  Mary  Ransom  as  a 
limit  store  and  shop,  caiiichl  fire  on  .\piil  "Jl.  bikI  stock 
to  the  value  of  over  t'JtHKI.  and  the  hiiildinc  were 
practically  destroyetl.  The  stock  was  insured  in  the 
.New   Zealand  office  for  ahout   £2000. 


.\  serious  fire  is  reported  from  Omori.  a  town  in 
.Northern  .Tapan.  All  the  puhlic  offices,  three  hanks, 
and  WKK)  houses  were  devastated  and  .'VI. 000  people  are 
homeless.  The  damage  was  estimated  at  £2.000,000 
Sixteen    persons    were    killed. 

.News    IV    III    hand    ot    an    extensive    aiui    very    dis.is- 

troiiK  fire  at  Lake  Charles,  a  small  town  in  Louisiana. 

I'liiled  States.      Almost  the  entire  town  was  demolish- 

1.    leaving    atPflO    people    homeless.       The    damage    is 

-titnnte<l  at  2,000,000  dollars. 


There    is    No 
Better   Magazine 
in    the    World 

For  the  Enlightenment  of 
Readers  on  Anything  and 
Everything  that  refers  to 
the    Home    than 

"GOOD  HOUSEKEEPING." 


It  is  an  American  High  Class 
Publication,  and  will  be  Posted 
to  your  Address  for  7s,  6d. 

Subscriptions  may  be  sent  to  ••The  Review  ot 
Reviews."  T.  *  O.  Building,  Little  Colling 
Street,  Melbourne, 


The  Articles  range  from 
Nature  Studies  of  the  most 
charming:  description, 
throujjh  such  subjects  as 
Home  Building-  and  Needle- 
work, to  the  thins:  that 
is  so  attractive  to  the 
averajje  charminjf  woman's 
mind — the   Fashions. 


WE     STRONGLY     ADVISE    YOU    TO 
TRY    IT    FOR    12    MONTHS. 

Tb»  expense  la  not  great.  Send  It  along  with 
your  Subacrlptloa  to  the  ••Review,"  »r,  //  you 
have  paid  that,  aead  It  aow. 
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THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF    AUSTRALASIA    Ltd. 

THE     THIRTY-FOURTH      REPORT     OF     THE     DIRECTORS 
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THE     COLONIAL     BANK     OF     AUSTRALASIA     LTD. 

To  I>e  Presented   to  the  Shareholders  at  the  Thirty-fourth     Ordinary     General    Meeting,    to    be   held    at    the    Bank,    126 

Blizabeth-streeit,   at  noou   on  Thursday,  the  28th  April,  1910. 

REPORT. 
The   Directxjrs   beg  to  submit   to  the  Shareholders    their  Thirty-fourth  Report,  with  a  Balance-sheet  and  Statement 
of  Proilt  and   Loss  tor  the  Half-year  ended  31st  March,    1910,  duly  audited. 

After   providing   for   Expenses  of   Management,    Interest    Accrued    on    Deposits,    Rebate    on    Bills    Current,    Tax    on 
Note  Circulation.,    Income  Tax,   and   making   provision   for   Bad  and  Doubtful  Debts,  the  net  Profit  amounted  to 

£24,416     6     6 
Brought   forward   from  30th  September,    1909 2,461     8    2 


£26,877  14  8 
AA'hich    the   Directors   propose   to   apportion    as   follows,   viz. :  — 

Dividend   at   the   rate   of  7  per   cent,   per   annum  on  Preference  Shares     £10.641  10  9 

Dividend  at  the  rate  of  7  per  cent,   per  amium  on   Ordinary  Shares 4,733    5  6 

To   Reserve  Fund   (making  it  £140.000) 5,000     0  0 

To  Officers'   Provident   Fund 1,000    0  0 

Balance   carried   forward 5,502  18  5 


£26,877  14     8 
The  Directors  desire  to  place  on   record  their  regret  at   the  death,  on  the  15th  March  last,  of  their  late  colleague, 
the  Hon.  Thomas  Skene,  Chairman  of  Directors,  who  was  for  ten  years  a  valuetl  director  of  the  Bank. 

The  vacancy  on   the  Board  has  been  filled  by  the  appointment  of   the   Honourable  Agar   Wynne.   M.H.R. 
During  the  half-year  Branches  of  the  Bank  were  opened   at   Dalyston   (Powlett  River  Coal-field)    and   Meeniyan- 
The  Dividend  will  be  payablre  at  the  Head  Office  on  ana  after    the   29tli    inst.,    and    at    the    Branches    on    receipt   of 
ad\ice. 

The   Thirty-fourth    Ordinary    General    Meeting   of    Shareholders    will    be  held   at    the  Head    Office   of    the   Company. 
126    KUzabeth-street   Melbourne,   on   Thursday,   the   28th    day  of   April,   1910,  at  noon. 

By   Order  of   the  Board. 

SELBY    PAXTON.    General    Manager. 
Melbourne.    19tli    April.    1910. 


BALANCE  SHEET      OF      THE     COLONIAL      BANK     OF      AUSTRALASIA      LTD. 
For   the    Half-Year   Ending   31st    March,    1910. 

(Including    London   Office   to   28th   February.    1910). 


Dr. 

To  Capital  Paid-up.  viz.:  — 
31,184   Preference  Shares,   paid 

in  cash  to  £9  15s £304,044     0    0 

77.278   Ordinary   Shares,   paid 

in  cash  to  £1  15s 135,236  10    0 


To  Reserve  Fund    . , 
To  Profit   and    Loss 


£439,280  10 

140,000    0 

21,877  14 


To  notes  in  circulation 

To  bills  in  circulation 

To  Government  Deposits — 
Not    bearing    interest,    £66,027 
10s.   2d.:   bearing   interest, 

£372.791    9s.    2d £438.818 

To  Other  Deposits — 

Rebate  and  Interest  accrued — 
Not  bearing  interest.  £1,449,524 
12s.   3d.;   bearing    interest, 
£1.835,582  14s.  4d 3,285.107 


-£601,158  4 
138,752  0 
286,701  18 


Or. 


19     4 


6    7 


To  contingent  liahifities  as  per  contra 


3.723,926    5 
187,317  14 


£4,937.856    3    2 


By  coin,  bullion,  and  cash  at 
bankers.  £558,369  9s.  4d. : 
monev  at  call  and  short 
notice  in  London.  £245,000      £803,369    9    4 

By  British  Consols,  £70,668  15s. 
2d..  at  £80  per  cent., 
£56.535 :  Victoria  Govern- 
ment Stock,  Metropolitan 
Board  of  Works,  Municipal, 
and  Metropolitan  Gas  Com- 
pany debentures,  at  valua- 
tion. £85.026  4s.  3d 141,561 

By  bills  and  remittances  in 
transitu  and  in  London 

By  notes  of  other  banks      . .    . . 

By  balances  due  from  other 
banks     

By  stamps 


4     3 


672.335  16 
8,553    0 


31,540     1 
1,270  17 


-£1,658,630     8     3 


202,598     0 
38,480  15 


B.y  Real  Estate,  consisting  of — 
Bank   premises   at  cost   to  new   bank     . .    . 

Other   real   estate  at  valuation 

By  bills   discounted   and  other    advances,    ex- 
clusive of   provision  for   bad   or   doubtful 

debts 2,850,829    5 

liabilities  of  customers  and  others  in  re- 
spect of  contingent  liabilities,  a«  per 
contra 187,317  14 


By 


£4,937,856    3    2 


PROFIT     AND     LOSS     ACCOUNT. 


To  current  expenses  (including  salaries,  rents, 

repairs,   stationery,   etc.)                     £33.037    7  0 

To  bank   note   tax 1.237  12  6 

To  transfer  to   Reserve  Fund                    5,000     0  0 

To  balance 21,877  14  8 


£61.152  14     2 


By  balance  brought  forward 

By  Gross  Profits  for  the  Half-year,  after 
allowing  for  interest  accrued  on  deposits, 
rebate  on  bills  current,  and  making  provi- 
sion for  income  tax  :ind  bad  and  doubtful 
debts    


£2,461     8     2 


58.691     6     0 
£61.152  14     2 


RESERVE     FUND     ACCOUNT. 

£140,000    0    0 

Ky  balance  brought  forward 

By  transfer  from   profit   and  loss     ..    .. 

....   £135,000     0    0 

..    ..           5,000    0    0 

£140.000     0     0 

£140,000     0     0 

Note.— The   customaxy   Auditors'    Report   and  tlie    Directors'   Statement   to   comply    with   the   "  Companies    Act   1896  " 
appear  on  the  official  report. 
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The   SE^XOrirONE. 

A  Boon  to   Poultry   Rearers. 

HOW  TO  DETERMINE  SEX  LN  EGGS. 

Our  readers  will  remember  an  article  which  appeared  in  "■  The  Review  of  Reviews  "  some  m»nths 
ago  with  reference  to  a  Ijondon  invention  which,  it  was  said,  would  indicate  sex.  The  invention  was 
descril)ed  at  some  length.  It  was  invented  with  the  idea  of  testing  sex  in  eggs,  so  that  the  [xiultry 
breeder  would  be  able  to  arrange  for  his  i)rospective  broods  with  some  certainly  as  regards  se«.  At  the 
present  time  he  puts  his  eggs  down  to  hatch  in  blissful  uncertainty  either  as  to  the  strength  or  the  sejt 
of  the  germ.  VVe  have  been  in  ciminiunication  with  our  London  office  oxer  the  invention,  for  we  lielieve 
that  it  wduld  l«e  of  immense  benelit  to  fwultry  breeders  here,  l-ast  wttk  we  receiv«l  lri>m  Ij^mIoh  the 
Australasiai>  .A.gency  for  tlie  Sexoi)hone,   and  one  of  the  instruments. 

Great  interest  was  taken  in  it,  to  be  sure,  and  in  a  few  minutes  an  interested  crow<<l  of  ladii-s  and 
gentlemen  from  adjacent  offices  were  investigating  exjieriments.  The  instrument  is  wry  simple  in 
appearance,  and  consists  of  a  pendulum  loaded  with  sundry  small  contrivances  and  a  light  supiwrling 
frame  of  aluminium.  The  whole  thing  weighs  only  a  few  ounces.  To  work  it,  it  is  taken  in  both 
hands,  and  held  mer  the  object  to  be  tested.  If  that  object  l>e  a  male,  the  pendulum  swings  in  a  circle, 
and  if  a  female  it  swings  to  and  fro  like  a  clock  pendulum.  The  fir.st  exi>eriment  was  made  with  human 
beings,  for  in  their  case  there  could,  of  course,  be  no  doubt  as  to  the  aouracy  of  the  instrument.  The 
sexophone  was  handled  according  to  directions,  and  held  over  the  head  of  a  gentleman,  and  the  result 
awaitetl  by  the  intent  si)ectators  with  eagerness.  Sure  enough,  the  [x-ndulnm  Ugan  to  move,  and  in 
a  few  seconds  was  swinging  healthily  round  in  a  circle,  to  the  evident  relief  of  the  gmtleman  wiio  was 
toeing  tested,  who  had  kKjked  as  though  he  thought  he  might  U-  apprehemleil  on  a  charge  of 
masquerailing.  It  was  then  held  over  a  lady  and  unmetliately  the  pendulum  swung  to  and  fr.>  like  n 
clock  pendulum.     Repeated  tests  were  made,  and  not  once  did  the  instrument  fail. 

Some  hen  eggs  were  then  procured,  with  the  same  result.  Over  some  the  pendulum  circlrd.  ">\,i 
others  it  swung  to  and  fro.  They  were  marked  male  and  female,  and  constantly  repeated  experiments 
have  brought  the  same  results  in  every  case.  Not  onoe  has  is  varied.  The  instrument  is  being  us«>d  by 
poultry  breeders  in  Britain  with  perfectly  satisfactory  results.  VMthoiit  doul>t  it  fulfds  its  intention, 
and  over  humans  demonstraK-s  its  ability  to  work  in  .i<xx)rilan<-e  with  the  inventor's  design.  It 
is  scarcely  likely  that  it  would  indicate  correctly  in  one  case  and  not  in  another. 

It  is  invaluable  to  poultry  dealers.  It  would  increase  profits  by  more  than  50  per  cent,  if  ^.•x 
could  be  determined  l)efore  hatches  are  put  down.  One  remarkable  thiiig  about  the  instrument  is 
that  over  some  eggs  the  action  is  strong,  over  others  it  is  weaker.  This  indicates  the  strength  of  the 
germ.  The  poultry  raiser  would,  of  course,  reject  weak-germed  eggs.  Thus  a  double  result  would 
accriie.  He  would  not  only  determine  sex.  but  also  the  strength  of  the  eggs.  The  instrument  will  be 
posted  to  any  part  of  the  Commonwealth  for  30s. 

A  shipment  was    ordered    by    cable,  and    it    is    on    the    way.     Orders  will  be 

filled  in   the  order  they  arrive. 

ytddress—  SEXOPHONE  DEPARTMENT, 

"  Review  of  Reviews," 
Temperance  and  General  Life  Building, 

Swanston  Street,  Melbourne. 


NITRO-BACTERINE. 
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Inoculating  the  Soil  to  Produce  Better  Crops. 


It  has  been  said  that  the  bane  of  farmers  is  con- 
servatism, that  they  are  the  section  of  the  com- 
munity most  hard  to  move  out  of  the  old  ruts.  How- 
ever that  may  be,  it  is  true  that  in  scientific  agricul- 
ture we  are  just  getting  on  to  smooth  roads,  just 
coming  into  the  light  after  struggling  in  semi- 
liarkness.  For  a  long  time  farmers  refused  to  be- 
lieve that  superphosphates  could  benefit  soil.  Mnnv 
a  farmer  scoffed  at  the  idea  of  a  "  few  pounds  of 
dust,"  as  they  called  it,  helping  crops  to  a  better 
yield.  Now  the  successful  grower  of  cereals 
smiles  at  the  folly  of  the  man  who  scoffs  at  the 
idea. 

Bacterial  inoculation  of  soil  is  passing  through 
the  same  phase  in  Australia.  What  is  its  history? 
.•^tout  a  century  ago  Scotch  farmers  began  to  learn 
the  lesson,  taught  them  by  practical  experience, 
that  to  get  a  satisfactory  yield  of  wheat  they  had  to 
sow  the  previous  year  a  crop  of  red  clover,  vetches 
or  other  leguminous  plants.  They  were  ignorant 
nf  the  cause;  they  simply  knew  the  relation  of  cause 
and  effect. 

But  about  J 5  years  ago,  a  German  professor, 
walking  over  hay  fields,  noticed  some  clo\er  plants 
were  of  much  more  luxuriant  growth  than  others. 
Kvery  farmer  has  noticed  the  same  thing.  But  this 
man,  curious  as  to  the  cause,  dug  up  some  of  the 
plants,  and  found  that  the  strong  healthy  plants 
had  roots  that  were  more  plentifully  supplied  with 
small  white  lumps  or  nodules.  Thinking  they  had 
something  to  do  with  the  matter  he  analysed  them 
and  found  they  contained  millions  of  nitrogenous 
bacteria.  So  he  set  to  work  to  cultivate  them,  and 
succeeded  so  well  that  he  was  able  to  make  them  into 
a  marketable  commodity.  But  he  did  not  get  uni- 
form results,  and  at  last  gave  it  up. 

Then   a    professor  belonging   to  the   Agricultural 


Department  of  the  United  States  of  America  inves- 
tigated the  matter,  and  he  produced  a  culture  that 
the  Department  distributed  free.  So  great  was  the 
demand  that  for  years  he  was  unable  to  supply  the 
demand,  so  clamorous  were  the  farmers  in  getting 
the  use  of  it  for  their  crops. 

Two  or  three  years  ago  Professor  Bottomley,  ot 
King's   College,    London,    perfected   the   idea,    and 
produced   a   culture   which   was    sucessful    in   every  . 
way. 

This  culture  is  on  the  market,  and,  where  [iroperly 
used,  produces  most  extraordinary  results. 

Many  people  in  Australia  and  New  Zealand  have 
used  Professor  Bottomley 's  culture,  and  have  suc- 
ceeded beyond  their  expectations.  Nurserymen  find 
it  doubles  the  crop.  Peas,  beans,  pumpkins,  toma- 
toes, celery,  all  benefit.  One  nurseryman  took  first 
prize  at  a  large  horticultural  show  with  a  pumpkin 
weighing  63  lbs.  He  had  inoculated  the  seed  with 
the  bacterial  culture.  Turnips  inoculated  grow  mo.st 
luxuriantly.  Fruit  trees  more  than  double  then- 
crop.  The  apples  are  much  larger  and  are  more 
luscious.  Farmers  who  have  inoculated  oats  or 
other  cereals  have  in  almost  all  cases  more  than 
doubled  their  yields.  Top-dressing  hay  in  spring 
has  produced  crops  better  beyond  comparison. 

Results  like  these  have  been  gained  from  a  modi- 
cum of  expenditure,  not  more  than  lod.  per  acre, 
when  seed  has  been  inoculated,  or  2S.  where  grow- 
ing crops  have  been  dressed. 

This  is  only  one  of  the  many  scientific  discoveries 
of  agriculture  that  farmers  should  utilise,  and  there 
are  others  in  their  infancy,  waiting  development, 
that  they   should  pry   into. 

Surely  it  is  worth  7s.  6d.  (the  price  of  one  packet 
rjf  culture,  posted  to  you)  to  experiment.  Try  it. 
We  are  perfectlv  prepared  to  abide  by  the  results. 


••••••••*ww» 


In  Australia  the  Sole  Agents  are  the  Nitro-Bacterine  Fertilizer  Company,  24  Market 
Street,  Melbourne,  to  whom  all  orders  should  be  sent.  Tasmanian  orders  should  go 
to  Messrs.  W.  D.  Peacock  &  Co.,  Hobart,  New  Zealand  to  Mr.  John  Wingate, 
High  Street,  Masterton,  or  Mr.  L.  M.  Isitt,  95  Colombo  Street,  Christchurch. 


When  ordering,   please   state  for  -^hat  Crop  the   culture  is  required. 

Price,    7s.   6d.   per  packet. 
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